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QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER 1, 1852. 


Art. I.—The Report of the Oxford University Commission. 1852. 


THE publication of the Report of the Oxford University Com- 
mission marks a great turning-point in our theories of education, 
and of mental training, For this reason (and not because its 
recommendations are exactly what they ought to be), not only 
all those who are engaged in the work of education, but all those 
also who are desirous of witnessing the advancement and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the increase of those influences 
which letters have upon the character and progress of society, 
ought to bestow upon it their most careful consideration. 

The Commissioners probably regarded their labours somewhat 
in this light, notwithstanding that several of their provisions 
would have the effect—though of course they could not have had 
any intention of aiming at such a result—of arresting, as far as the 
university is concerned, the stream of tendency in these matters, 
and of turning it back again into its old channels. The adoption 
of their recommendations might indeed, upon the whole,— 
and not the less effectually because indirectly,—give an impetus 
to the progress of the new ideas, and so contribute very much 
to what must, under any probable circumstances, be their 
ultimate triumph, but in themselves they do not meet the ° 
requirements either of the case or of the times; some of them 
are inconsistent with others; and on some of the most important 
points of all they indicate a misapprehension of what the 
university ought to be: of all which our readers will be able to 
judge for themselves, after having given that attention to the 
subject which the manner in which we shall discuss it will 
impose upon them. 
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Marvellous as are the changes which, all over the civilized world, 
but in the highest degree in that portion of it which speaks the 
English language, have taken place during the last five and 
twenty years in men’s views and sentiments, and in the instincts 
and developments, more than in the arrangements, of society, 
still every thoughtful person feels that there are no indications 
as to where these changes will be arrested, or to what they will 
lead us. Their advance appears to be almost independent even 
of legislation itself; for we see that it is not legislation which 
guides and shapes them, but that they affect it, obliging laws and 
institutions to recognise and register their progress, and to con- 
form to their spirit. In whatever quarter of the horizon we may 

> look, everything that meets the eye has the appearance, if not of 
growth, yet certainly of instability. There is movement every- 
where. We feel that change is in the air. The effect upon the 
mind resembles that produced by the contemplation of some of 
the grand operations of nature: a sense of awe and helplessness 
comes oyer us. 

If we inquire into the cause, or the causes, of all this, we 
may deem that some portion of it may be attributed to the mere 
progress of time, which changes all things; but why does time 
now effect in afew years what formerly would have required 
centuries? Some portion, also, of it may be attributed to the 
great and rapid increase of our population, which, while it 
deranges the old proportions of the different classes, gives to 
society the benefit of the work of a large additional number of 
hands; and some of it may be due to the increase, and to altera- 
tions in the distribution, of wealth. There is, however, one 
cause which underlies all the rest, and to which in the end we 
may trace them all back, and that one cause is the increase of 
knowledge, and the greater activity and fruitfulness of thought. 
This is no new discovery. Those, therefore, among us who 
regard the progress of civilization with hope, have long been 
desirous of advancing and of disseminating knowledge, and of 
awakening and of strengthening the powers of thought; while 
those who regard the course of events with dislike, have naturally 
been opposed to everything of the kind. Hence in the main 
the origin of our two schools of education, On the one side 
stand those who proclaim that knowledge is power, and that 
every advance from the state of the painted Briton to that of 
the present inhabitants of this island, is to be accounted for by, 
or at all events would have been impossible without, what were 
the contemporary advances of knowledge. On the other side 
are those who, because they instinctively apprehend that these 
causes have these effects, are desirous of excluding knowledge 
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from education, and fear to awaken and strengthen the powers 
of thought; and who for these reasons strive to maintain the 
old system of education—a system which, although it rendered 
ood service in other stages of our civilization, when the intel- 
ectual work to be done by society, and the intellectual means by 
which alone it could be done, were very different from what they 
are at present, cannot now, except in very rare instances, and in 
them only to a very limited extent, be made a channel for the 
conveyance of knowledge, or a means of awakening thought. 

But though these two schools are thus confronting each other, 
no intelligent person supposes for a moment that the latter will 
be able to hold its ground much longer against the rapid pro- 
gress of events and of opinions all moving in the opposite 
direction. In a very few years its views and sentiments, not- 
withstanding that they are now supported by universities, by 
churches, and by not uninfluential classes, and notwithstanding 
that the press may now be teeming with volumes in its defence, 
will be as completely forgotten as is at the present day the 
contemptuous neglect with which Oxford formerly regarded the 
study of Greek, or the manner in which the Church at the 
time of the Reformation depreciated and opposed the study of 
the classics. 

At that point, however, in the progress of the controversy at 
which we are now arrived, opinion appears to be ina state of 
equilibrium between the claims of the two rival schools. The 
old system has, on its side, possession of the field, and is able to 
enlist in its defence all the array of prejudices which are 
engendered by the bigotry of long custom, together with what 
many suppose to be their personal interest in the maintenance 
of things in their present state: as, however, must always be 
the case with causes so supported, it is incapable of gaining 
fresh accessions of strength. On the other side, those who 
assail this system are animated by the spirit of the age, which 
is daily and hourly making inroads upon the ranks of their 
opponents, and — off converts. Of course, too, which 
would alone ultimately decide the contest, the sympathies of all 
those who are now growing up must be more or less influenced 
by, and in harmony with, the new order of things. 

This, then, being eh Sage) position of the controversy, we 
regard, as we have already said, the publication of this Report as 
its great turning-point. It is chiefly valuable as supplying a 
decisive proof that the assailants of the old system have forced 
their way into the most important of all its strongholds. They 
have effected a lodgment within the fortress itself. The maps 
and plans of the place have fallen into their hands. They know 
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the number, the resources, and the inefficiency of the garrison. 
They have felt the full effects of its artillery, and have found 
that it is no longer formidable. They have, moreover, in the 
ranks of the garrison, a large and increasing party on their side. 
The defenders, therefore, of the place, although they still occupy 
the citadel, hold it now by sufferance only. They are no longer 
masters of their own position. 

The object, then, for which the Commission was issued having 
been obtained (for as it was a commission of inquiry, its object 
was rather to obtain information than to suggest reforms, and to 
construct a university system, a result which can only arise out 
of a full and free discussion of the subject by the public, the 
university itself, and even by the legislature), it would be 
unnecessary to remark upon the opposition with which it was 
met by the authorities of the university, were it not that, as the 
reforms have yet to be effected, any comments which might lead 
the authorities of the place to understand their position and 
their duties, must still be of use. For the purpose, then, of 
inducing them to take a reasonable view of the work which is 
before them, we would remind them, that after our municipal 
institutions, the constitution itself, our colonial, commercial, 
and maritime systems, and what ought to have had a special 
significancy for our universities, the administration and appro- 
priation of episcopal and capitular revenues, had been brought, 
by the omnipotence of the legislature, more or less into harmony 
with the wants and feelings of the age, the attempt of Oxford 
to escape inquiry, under the prestige of her name, and upon 
unproved allegations of good character and utility, was a blunder 
which savoured rather of the simple vanity of the recluse than 
of that sagacity and consciousness of integrity which ought to 
distinguish a great institution, especially one which claims the 
first place among the leaders of the intelligence of the age. As 
a penalty for this shortsightedness and inability to comprehend 
the times, they are now labouring under the discredit of having 
made a very undignified effort to withhold the information which 
was required no less by the Crown, as visitor of the university, 
than by the nation, for whose benefit the university is supposed 
to exist. The consideration of how much the university has 
been weakened by its own behaviour in this matter ought to 
save it from such unwise attempts for the future. In what has 
yet to be done, there is still a place for repentance. The rejec- 
tion of the Queen’s visitatorial authority came with singularly 
bad grace from a body whose present constitution is the result 
of the exercise of the visitatorial power of one of her Majesty’s 
predecessors, and whose privileges all rest upon no other 
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foundation than that of royal charters. Upon this point the 
Commissioners adduce an array of the facts and considerations 
which invest the university with the character, not of a mere 
aggregation of private interests, but with that of a great national 
institution, into the working of which the legislature has every 
right to inquire from time to time. We spare the reader the 
delay, which would in his case be entirely unnecessary, of a 
recurrence to the statements and arguments of the Report upon 
this point: we commend them, however, to the attention of the 
authorities of the university, who are perhaps the only persons 
in the world who require to be enlightened on the nature of the 
relation which exists between the university and the Crown, and 
to be admonished that this relation imposes upon the former the 
“— of respectful and loyal submission. 

The public, without entering into the details of this point, took 
a common-sense view of the matter. They saw an institution, 
which, while it exists for objects of national importance, and not 
only disposes, through the favour of the legislature, of an enor- 
mous revenue, but also manages its affairs in an all but irrespon- 
sible manner, was vigorously resisting the inquiries which not so 
much the Crown and the Parliament, as all disinterested and 
intelligent persons, thought necessary; and so they naturally 
came to the conclusion, that there must be a great deal of which, 
if the present system was to be maintained, it was above all 
things requisite that we should be kept in ignorance, and that 
there were sufficient primd facie reasons for supposing that the 
advantages which would result from the proposed investigation 
would be in the ratio of the vigour with which it was resisted. 
And so, after all, it turns out that the conjectures of the public 
were well founded. The Commissioners tell us that the colleges 
are not now fulfilling the intentions of their founders; that the 
fellows are not obeying the statutes they swore to observe; that 
the university has become little more than a mere name, the 
colleges having all but entirely usurped its authority and office, 
and that it is involved in a system of college tuition, and in a 
scheme of studies, from which it appears almost impossible that 
it should be extricated without the interference of the legislature. 
We find, however, at the same time, that the university and the 
colleges possess ample means for enabling Oxford to meet all the 
higher educational wants of the country, and to become the most 
useful and the greatest educational institution, and the most 
renowned seat of learning, in the world. 

Regarding, then, this question as one, the importance of which 
can hardly be overrated, we propose to give to the Report of the 
Oxford University Commissioners the most attentive considera- 
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tion. Our single purpose will be, to show in what way (in 
accordance with our opinions and views, which have not been 
adopted in haste, but are the result of much thought, some expe~ 
rience, and of the observation of a wider field than the opportuni- 
ties of the university allow to its members) Oxford may become 
a great, a useful, and an honoured institution. We shall write 
no less in the interest of general advancement, of religion, and of 
letters, than of the university itself; though of course we only 
mention these separately for the purpose of indicating the bearin 
of the question; for the interests of each must, when rightly 
understood, be, as far as the subject before us is concerned, in 
complete harmony with the interests of the rest. On whatever 
the course of the discussion may bring before us, we shall not 
hesitate to say exactly what we think. We have nothing to fear 
from any quarter, or from any party; and those who are resolved 
to be guided by no other considerations than those of reason and 
of truth, need not add that they can have as little to hope. We 
know that we shall have to speak disparagingly of some of the 
idols of every party that is concerned in, or has put itself forward 
in, the discussion of this question. We are, however, content to 
— ourselves in the hands of our readers, and if our labours 
ave no other result than that of clearing away from the essential 
points of the question the irrelevant considerations with which 
their disctssion has hitherto been tangled and encumbered, we 
shall feel ourselves sufficiently repaid. 
But here, in passing, and though anxious at once to enter 
upon the details of our work, we must still pause for a moment, 
for the purpose of offering the tribute of our approbation to the 
Commissioners (however much we may differ from them upon 
some of their most important recommendations) for the spirit in 
which they have discharged the difficult duties which were 
imposed upon them. Their industry, though exemplary, was 
of very secondary importance when compared with the value of 
the plain good sense which pervades their pages. The exercise 
of this latter quality is sufficiently rare to be highly commendable, 
if exhibited even in inquiries as simple as that of the long range, 
or of the Smithfield nuisance; but when the subject under consi- 
deration embraces the advance of knowledge, the interests of 
letters and of learning, and some of the privileges of the Esta- 
blished Church, the determination to give no ear to plausible 
theories and interested clamours, becomes an exalted merit. 
Throughout the Report there is an entire absence of clap-trap, a 
conscientious desire to do away with shams, and a straightforward 
effort to place the university in the position which the Commis- 
sioners think it ought to occupy. 
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We congratulate the diocese of Norwich on having at its head 
the chairman of this Commission. We remember to have heard 
Bishop Hinds’ late excellent predecessor—who, however, did not, 
and to his honour be it said, present in himself a very remarkable 
instance of the excess of the quality—observe, that he was often 
surprised to find how soon caution became an instinct in a bishop. 
We may be allowed to say, that we rejoice to see Bishop Stanley’s 
successor as free as Stanley himself from this episcopal timidity. 
An English bishop, when we consider his political no less than 
his ecclesiastical opportunities, the respect shown him by the 
laity of his communion, and the activity and weight in society of 
his clergy, occupies perhaps the very finest and most command- 
ing position which any branch of the church can offer for the 
beneficial exercise of extensive moral and intellectual influence; 
this timidity, however, or whatever else may be the name by 
which we must call it, too often prevents him from turning the 
advantages of his position to any good account. 

We now turn to the Report itself, and shall confine ourselves, 
in the remainder of this article, to a practical discussion of its 
recommendations. The Commissioners conclude with a detailed 
summary of all the alterations and additions they deem desirable 
for the extension and improvement of the university: these they 
class under the four following heads :—I. The state and discipline 
of the university ;—II. Its studies ;—III. Its revenues;—IV. The 
colleges. It will be necessary, then, that we should ourselves 
adopt this division of the subject. We shall also, before entering 
upon any one of these divisions (and we propose to state our own 
views upon each of them), give the whole of the recommendations 
which the Commissioners have placed under that particular head: 
this will enable those of our readers who may not have seen the 
Report, to form their own opinions respecting the changes now 
proposed with the weight and authority of a royal commission ; 
while it will give to ourselves an opportunity for stating our own 
views upon every part of this wide and important question, or 
rather upon this collection of questions—for as the subject now 
comes before us, it is difficult to say what is excluded from con- 
sideration, or what is irrelevant to the discussion. We shall find 
ourselves called upon to inquire into the wants and requirements 
of modern civilization, and the feelings, habits, and aspirations of 
the different classes and orders of society; the relative value of 
the different branches and departments of learning, and the most 
effectual means of encouraging the study of each; what is the 
essential difference between the tutorial.and professorial methods 
of instruction, and whether there may not be a third method of 
conveying instruction in some important points superior to either 
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of the two just named; how far the spirit, and how far the letter, 
of founders’ wills, and of the statutes which they imposed upon 
their foundations, are to be observed; what is the best constitu- 
tion for a great university at the’ present day; what the best 

stem of discipline for young men; and what is the effect upon 
the university, and what the effect upon the Established 
Church, of their present alliance, and how this alliance affects 
the interests of the country itself, so far as they are involved in 
the university; and these are only the most important of the 
diverse and interesting questions which must be entertained 
before we can arrive at any conclusion as to what ought to be 


done with a view to the reform of this great and wealthy, and, - 


from the position it occupies, imperial institution. 

We begin, then, with those recommendations of the Commis- 
sion which refer to the state and discipline, or constitution, of 
the university; they are the following :— 


‘1, That the university should receive an indemnification in case 
it has exceeded its power in altering the Laudian Code, and should 
henceforth have full authority to make, abrogate, or alter statutes, with 
the exception of a few fundamental articles not to be altered without 
the consent of the Crown, or some other superior authority. 

‘2. That the right of initiating measures should be confided to a 
body comprising professors and other academical teachers, as well as 
the members of the hebdomadal board. For this purpose it may be 
expedient that the body called congregation should be remodelled, so 
as to consist of all heads of houses, the proctors, all professors and 
public lecturers, together with the senior tutors of all colleges and 
halls; that the members of this body should possess the right of 
originating measures; that it should be convened by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to discuss measures only on the written request of a fixed 
number of its members; that it should be empowered to appoint dele- 
gacies for discharging the functions usually belonging to the com- 
mittees of deliberative bodies; that its members should be allowed to 
address the house in English; that measures, after being passed by 
this House of Congregation, should be proposed to the House of Con- 
vocation simply for acceptance or rejection, in the same manner that 
measures emanating from the hebdomadal board are now proposed; 
that these changes being made, the hebdomadal board should continue 
to discharge its executive and administrative functions, and should 
also retain its present right of originating measures. 

‘3. That the standing delegacies entrusted with executive functions 
should be composed partly of official members, and partly of members 
approved by congregation on the nomination of the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors; one-third of the persons thus nominated to retire every 
year, but to be re-eligible; and that the professors should be formed 
into a standing delegacy, wholly official, and not liable to alteration, 
for the supervision of .studies, the appointment of examiners, and the 
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management of the public libraries. The official members of the other 
standing delegacies to be determined by the House of Congregation. 
‘4. That the Vice-Chancellor should be appointed absolutely by 
the Chancellor from the heads of colleges and halls, and that the 
passage in the Laudian Statutes, which seems to give convocation a 
veto on the appointment, should be removed from the statute-book. 
‘5. That the tenure of the proctor’s office should be extended to 
two years, one proctor going out of office at the close of each year, 
and that the limitations with respect to standing should be no longer 
retained; that the proctors should be elected by congregation, without 


_Tegard to the cycle issued by King Charles I.; that they should be 


re-eligible; that they should no longer have any share in nominating 
examiners, in adjudging prizes, in electing certain professors, or in 
appointing the select preachers; and that their power of veto on acts 
of convocation should be abolished. 

‘6. That the imposition of promissory oaths for the performance of 
academical duties should be prohibited. 

‘7. That all distinctions between noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, 
and commoners, should be discontinued. 

‘8. That, in order to place some check on credit, no debt whatever 
contracted by a minor while an undergraduate of Oxford should he 
recoverable, unless the bill shall have been sent in to the under- 
graduate within three calendar months after the date of the earliest 
item, and unless, in case of non-payment, a copy of the bill shall have 
been sent within six months from the same date to the parent, guar- 
dian, or college-tutor of the debtor; and that no such action should be 
brought after the expiration of a year from the date of the earliest 
item. 

‘9. That for the recovery of debts from members of the university, 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court should hereafter proceed according to the 
forms of the County Courts, and that the practice of the court should 
be thrown open. 

‘10. That the provision of the statutes, by which all members of 
the university are obliged to belong to some college or hall, as also 
that by which colleges and halls are obliged to have all their rooms 
accessible through one common gate, should be annulled; and that 
liberty be given for the extension of the university, as well by the 
foundation of halls as by permitting members of the university, under 
due superintendence, to live in private lodgings, without connexion 
with a college or hall.’ 


Now, before we can rightly estimate the practicability and 
value of these proposals, it will be necessary that we should have 
some idea of the actual constitution of the university. For the 
benefit, then, of those among our readers who may be unacquainted 
with Oxford, we may mention, that its present as distinguished 
from its original constitution, has naturally resulted from the sub- 
stitution of the collegiate for the university system. The code 
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of statutes drawn up under the superintendence of Archbishop 
Laud aimed at giving full development and perpetuity to this 
substitution; an object in the way of accomplishing which he 
found no obstacles, because everything in the university had for 
a long time been tending in this direction. By these statutes 
the university has nominally been governed ever since, and it 
now appears that it does not really possess any power to abrogate 
or alter them, without the concurrence of the Crown, acting in 
the capacity of visitor of the university. 

Under this code, the heads of colleges, together with the proc- 
tors, form the executive body, which is generally known by the 
name of the hebdomadal board. ‘The duty of this board consists 
in watching over the interests of the university, and in enforcing 
the observance of the statutes. It has the power, which no other 
body in the university possesses, of originating by-laws, which, 
however, before they can become binding upon the university, 
must have passed the convocation. Convocation consists of all 
Masters of Arts, who by the payment of certain annual fees are 
actual members of some college, and has the power of accepting, 
but without amendment, or of vetoing, the measures of the heb- 
domadal board. These bodies are supposed to have exceeded 
their legislative powers in altering, and practically abrogating, 
several very important provisions of the Laudian code. 

Now, nothing can be imagined more inefficient than this con- 
stitution for any purpose, with the exception of that for which it 
was originally designed, of keeping things fixed in a certain 
prescribed state. In the first place, it does not appear that it 
allows to either of the above-mentioned bodies any power to 
originate, or carry through, any of the extensive and useful 
reforms which the advance of knowledge, and the wants and 
requirements of the age, have long since made necessary. But 
supposing that the hebdomadal board possessed this power, we 
see no evidence of its possessing, or probable grounds (as far, at 
all events, as our experience of it goes) for supposing that it 
ever will possess the inclination, or requisite intelligence. The 
Vice Chancellor, and his brother heads of houses, are for the 
most part far past the prime of life, when, as we all know, great 
repugnance begins to be felt towards any changes in the system 
under which we may have grown grey; those, too, who have 
become accustomed to the semi-cloistral life of a college are 
much sooner mastered by these feelings than those who have 
been jostled by, and obliged to keep up with, the busy and 
moving world. They are, moreover, in common phrase, men 
whose fortunes are made: they have reached a comfortable and 
dignified position, beyond which there are no university places 
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of honour or emolument to lure them into exertion. Any change 
must therefore be, in their eyes, a derogation from their own 
dignity and ease. And besides all this, though they have to 
govern and legislate for a learned society, and a place of educa- 
tion, there is no guarantee whatever for their being men of 
learning, or for their having the slightest acquaintance with the 
work of education. In choosing their head, the fellows of a 
college of course select the man who will, as they suppose, govern 
them in the manner most agreeable to themselves, not the man 
who will endeavour to reform, or who will be an honour to, the 
university, but one who will be a pleasant companion, and in 
whose social qualities they are not likely to be mistaken. No 
one, therefore, will be surprised at hearing that there always have 
existed misunderstandings, and mutual distrust, between this 
body and the convocation; and the public will, doubtless, concur 
with the Commissioners in thinking that some changes for the 
better may be introduced into the existing constitution. 

We will now proceed to consider the specific changes they 

propose. There still lingers in Oxford, under the name of the 
Congregation, the ghost of a defunct body. This body, some 
centuries ago, possessed considerable legislative and executive 
functions; it even appears to have administered, in the earliest 
periods of the history of the university, the whole of its govern- 
ment. The Commissioners, taking advantage of these traditions, 
oo that this defunct body shall be summoned again into 
ife and activity, and invested with an authority, and with func- 
tions, not very dissimilar to those which it is supposed to have 
originally possessed. 

We must however at once observe, that their project for the 
formation of this house excludes, as we shall see presently, those 
who are the true representatives of the Doctors and Masters of 
Arts of the remote times to which their historical allusions would 
carry us back. Another, also, and a still more important differ- 
ence, and quite sufficient alone to destroy the intimated resem- 
blance, will be found in the proposed qualifications for admission 
to the new congregation. In the old congregation, all Masters 
of Arts engaged in tuition possessed a seat, and might have 
taken part in its deliberations ; it was an open, and numerous, 
and an eminently popular assembly. The proposed congrega- 
tion would be a close and digtihie chamber; even half of 
its small number of members would be nominees of a power 
extraneous to the university. These remarks are not made from 
a wish in any way to disparage the ideas of the Commissioners 
upon this subject, of which, indeed, as far as they go, we highly 
approve, but as a preparation for the proposal of some additional 
elements. 
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Of the materials, then, out of which they recommend that 
the resuscitated congregation should be composed, we will begin 
with the professors, who will contribute towards the formation 
of the house a clear moiety of its members. It is evident that 
its corps of professors constitute the most important part of a 
university. They form the centre and the soul of the system ; 
they are the source of its intellectual light and life. Of course 
it is mainly through them that a university is known to the 
world. Now we are of opinion, that the position of Oxford 
professors, both in their own university, where their occupation 
is all but entirely gone, and in the world, where, with very few 
exceptions, they are entirely unknown, was alone a sufficient 
primd facie ground for the appointment of this commission of 
inquiry. The have only a nominal share in the work of educa- 
tion, and no share whatever in the direction of the studies, or 
in the management of the university itself. With a view to 
the correction of this anomalous state of things, the Report 
recommends that all restrictions which may be tound to inter- 
fere with the paramount object of securing the services of the 
ablest man for any vacant professorship, should be removed ; and 
that the salaries of the professors should not be less than 8002. 
a year, exclusive of fees, which they would very properly allow, 
being, as we may imagine, of opinion, that this would supply an 
additional stimulus to the exertions both of the professor and of 
the student. The election then being entirely open, and the 
emolument not less than 1000/. a year, and possibly in some 
cases considerably more, we need be under no apprehensions 
but that these places will be filled by men of great attainments 
and abilities; there will be many who will bring along with 
them to the university great previous reputation. They further 

ropose, that an adequate number of sub-professors, or assistant 
ecturers, should be appointed ; that they should be chosen in 
the same open manner, and receive proportionate salar‘es, 
These two classes of professors would together constitute a boly 
of about fifty men, all of whom the Commissioners propose 
should, officially, hold seats in the congregation. There can 
plainly be no just ground for denying a place in the govern- 
ment of the university to those who would constitute its chief 
attraction and ornament, who would be entrusted with the 
most important and honourable share in the work of the place, 
and who would have at least as great a personal interest in its 
prosperity as any other class of functionaries. Their eminent 
abilities and attainments would constitute the very titles b 
which they held their appointments, and their whole lives would 
be devoted to the work of carrying out and perfecting the edu- 
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cation given by the university; nothing, therefore, could be 
more unwise than to exclude them from a share in the direction 
and regulation of studies, which is, of course, in a university, 
the most important subject of legislation. 

The remaining members of the congregation, according to the 
plan of the Commissioners, would be the heads of houses, the 
senior tutors of each college, and the proctors. It is proposed, 
that the heads of houses should henceforth be elected—in their 
case, also, all the existing restrictions upon freedom of choice 
having been removed—by the fellows of colleges, who had them- 
selves been elected in the same open manner; and that the 
proctors should be elected by the congregation itself, respect 
being had only to the fitness of the persons elected, not to the 
cycle of colleges issued by King Charles I. 

The congregation, formed of the above elements, would have 
the power of originating and discussing measures, such even as 
would abrogate the statutes of the Laudian code, or any others on 
the statute book, with the exception of a few fundamental 
articles. It would be necessary, that whatever had passed the 
congregation should be laid before convocation, which would 
retain its power of vetoing measures which had been, originated 
and matured elsewhere, or of accepting: them as ai. present, 

It would, furthermore, be competent for congregation :td 
appoint standing committees for the more effeetual supervision 
and dispatch of several departments of its business. 

And, finally, the old hebdomadal board would be allowed to 
retain its present right of originating measures. 

We have now given, in as few words as possible,—we even fear 
that our brevity may produce obscurity,—some idea of the present 
constitution of the university, and of that which it is proposed 
should be substituted for it. Nothing more need be said of the 
present constitution, than that it is utterly inefficient and utterly 
indefensible, either on the ground of theory, or of practice. That 
such should be the governing body of a great university is 
tantamount to a sentence of perpetual debasement, and almost 
of perpetual uselessness. Even the very persons whom the 
present system exalts to the place of honour, ought to feel that 
it is in reality a degradation to be exalted upon false pretences, 
and for the bad purpose of excluding the active, the earnest, 
and the thoughtful; and of overbearing their suggested improve- 
ments by the weight of that description of authority which the 
world has now grown too wise to respect. We pass on, there- 
fore, at once to that which is proposed as its substitute. In this 
we see much that is excellent. In its general principles we 
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cordially concur; and for this reason we are the more anxious 
to point out what we consider some very serious omissions and 
defects. 

It will be observed, that the Commissioners recommend that 
the hebdomadal board should still be allowed, under the new 
constitution, the right of initiating measures. We can hardly 
regard this proposal in any other light than that of an oversight. 
No advantage can possibly result from it; first, because, without 
any exception, every member of the board will possess a seat in 
the great legislative assembly of the university, in which he will 
have all the requisite facilities for bringing forward whatever 
resolutions or measures he may think desirable, which will there 
have the advantage of being openly and fully discussed before 
the most experienced and able men in the university. Besides, 
too, the concession is utterly nugatory, because the measures 
which the hebdomadal board had originated in this manner, 
apparently as a separate legislative body, would still have to pass 
the ordeal of the congregation. Neither, again, can it be viewed 
in the light of a complaisance to the offended dignity of the 
heads of houses; though, indeed, this would be a consideration 
which the interests involved, and the whole scope and object of 
the proposed’ reforims,:forbid our entertaining fora moment. It 

eannot’ be viewed ini ‘thts light, because the openly elected heads 
of hiéuses, will séepresent the colleges under the proposed 

¢onstitution, will.be< totaily different order of men from those 
who, under the collective name of the hebdomadal board, have 
hitherto—with, possibly, the best intentions, at all events with 
much fidelity to the supposed aims and objects of the university— 
endeavoured to keep at a distance the spirit and knowledge of 
the age, and to deprive Oxford of all influence over the public 
mind, at the very time when the influences which ought to be 
emanating from her are very much required. We know of no 
analogy by which, or of no grounds upon which, this singular 
proposal can be supported. The provision would be similar, if 
all the county members in the House of Commons were allowed 
to retire from the house whenever so disposed, to constitute a 
little legislative chamber of their own, and there deliver speeches 
which might have been delivered in the house, and originate 
measures which might have been originated in the house, and 
which, after all, would have to be carried through the house. 

The authority and dignity of such an assembly as the proposed 
congregation would render this concession to a section of its own 
members, as long as things went on smoothly and in their regular 
course, altogether inoperative. It might, however, in times of 
excitement, and under certain not very improbable conjunctures, 
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which the concession itself would very materially contribute to 
create and foment, prove a source of great mischief. It has been 
already remarked that the colleges have gradually usurped the 
authority of the university; and it is one great object in the 
present movement to restore the authority of the university, 
which can only be done by raising the position of the professor, 
and creating a large body of out-college students. Now, the 
authorities of the colleges will naturally regard the former of 
these measures as an imputation on their own qualifications, and 
the latter as likely to lead to a diminution of their incomes. 
The congregation, too, itself, will be a derogation, in the eyes of 
the heads of houses, of their old honours and former authority. 
These elements of bitterness and faction will exist in the new 
assembly; and any one can foresee the probability of its being 
divided into a college party arrayed against a university party. 
On the former side will be traditions and prejudices, and sore 
feelings engendered by recent discussions and enforced changes, 
and the promptings, on a narrow view of those changes, of per- 
sonal and pecuniary interest; the latter side will perhaps at 
times betray a consciousness of the superiority of its position 
both in the university and in the world, and an impatience of 
delays in bringing the university into harmony with the wants 
and requiremeuts of the age. And it will strengthen the proba- 
bility that these feelings will sometimes, particularly at first, 
give rise to very hostile divisions in the congregation, that the 
professors, who will represent the university, will, numerically, 
be about equal to the heads, and senior tutors, of colleges. 
Having, then, to work with such explosive materials, all arrange- 
ments likely to produce heat ought to be most carefully guarded 
against: this empty concession, however, would stimulate its 
production. Nothing else could result from allowing a compact 
section of one of the above-mentioned natural parties to with- 
draw itself, whenever it supposed that its interests were neg- 
lected, or its dignity offended, from the open arena of the con- 
gregation, for the purpose of hatching measures in private, with 
no other object (for they never could become statutes without 
passing the congregation) than that of creating an agitation in 
the Convocation House, or in the university. ‘True policy con- 


‘sists in keeping out of sight and memory, as much as possible, 


the forms of offices, and the traditions of privileges, which have 
been subjected to compulsory extinction. As the new constitu- 


- tion will. effectually deprive the hebdomadal board of all its 


usurped powers, it would be desirable that thenceforth its very 
name should be forgotten. 
It is worthy of notice that the university legislature, if con- 
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structed in strict conformity with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, will be composed to a man of nominees of the 
Crown, and of functionaries chosen either by the colleges or by 
the congregation itself. Every seat will be held by official 
tenure. Not one member will represent, otherwise than acci- 
dentally, either public opinion, or the general feelings of the 
university. Now, that any legislative body (even, or rather par- 
ticularly, that of a university, which, as every one now knows, 
is an institution for supplying certain wants of which the public, 
and those who make use of the university, are the most compe- 
tent, and, after all, the only legitimate, judges) should be com- 
posed exclusively of such elements, is very undesirable. One 
evil among many which must result from such a constitution, is 
the distrust and aversion with which its proceedings must always 
be regarded by those for whom it legisiates: all grounds for these 
feelings a wise reformer will, particularly at the present day, 
anxiously endeavour to remove. Now, it happens most fortu- 
nately that there still remains in the university a class of men, 
hereafter to be very largely increased, of whom we have not 
hitherto spoken, and who will be thoroughly qualified for sup- 
plying the non-official and representative element of which the 
congregation will stand greatly in need. The claim also can be 
advanced on their behalf that they are, if not the lineal descend- 
ants, yet undoubtedly the genuine representatives, of the class 
which in old times formed the original congregation. This con- 
sideration we commend to the especial attention of the Commis- 
sioners, as they are evidently desirous of giving their new con- 
stitution an archaic character, and of introducing it rather as a 
restoration than as an innovation. It would be a cause of serious 
regret to us to find any one of those omitted to whom they pro- 
pose that seats should be given; we are, however, fully persuaded 
that several very important advantages would result from the 
admission of an additional element drawn from the source which 
we are about to indicate. 

It appears that at present the private tutors form a class of 
instructors second to none in Oxford in actual usefulness and 
intelligence. ‘To them the backward and the ambitious students 
alike have recourse. Now, this is not the result merely of their 
attainments and abilities, although the existence and amount of 
these have been ascertained by the honours they carried away 
from the schools, and subsequently by the success of their 
pupils; but in a very great measure, perhaps mainly, of the 
separate and conversationgl method of instruction which they 
have adopted, and by which they alone in the university must 
continue to be distinguished; for it is a method entirely unsuited 
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to the position and opportunities either of the professor, or of the 
college tutor. So great and obvious are the natural advantages 
of this method of instruction, that the class who practise it have 
maintained their importance, notwithstanding the heavy addi- 
tional cost of private tuition, which, however, the student volun- 
tarily incurs; and in spite of the present system, which aims at 
confining the instruction of the student to the lectures of the 
college tutor, and, animated by the blind and narrow spirit of all 
close corporations, gives no status, or indeed recognition of any 
kind, to those who do its hardest and best work. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt but that, if students were free to act as 
they found most conducive to their own interests, a very large 

roportion would at once connect themselves with private tutors, 
instead of with colleges. They do so, indeed, at present, as far 
as existing restrictions allow, by placing their alin under the 
guidance of private tutors, although at the same time obliged to 
pay for, and to attend, the lectures of the college tutors, which, 
from the method of instruction which a lecturer is obliged to 
adopt, as well as on account of the incapacity of many of the 
college tutors, are perhaps, in the majority of instances, nothing 
more than a waste of time, and a source of annoyance to the 
student. 

No proposal, therefore, of the Commissioners appears to us 
more important than their recommendation that Masters of Arts, 
residing in Oxford, should be allowed to receive pupils into their 
own houses; and that students should, without maintaining a 
connexion with any college, be allowed to reside in the town, 
and avail themselves of the instruction of any resident Master 
of Arts. If the university is to receive any extension, it is plain 
that it can only be in this direction. ‘The additional number 
which the colleges are capable of receiving would be quite insig- 
nificant. If this change only were made in the present system, 
unaccompanied by any of those other changes which we shall 
have to consider presently, the result would be, that these resi- 
dent Masters of Arts would at once divide the students with the 
colleges; the total, however, of the students would not be 
very considerably increased. But if, in consequence of the 
other changes recommended, large numbers shall be attracted 
to the university, almost the whole of the increase will accrue to 
the out-college resident Masters of Arts. Their numbers and 
impgeence will thus rise with the importance of the university. 
All that is requisite is, that they should be allowed to re-occupy 
their legitimate position in the university from which they were 
ousted by the direct effects of a statute which conferred on the 
colleges a monopoly of the students. There will be other reasons 
NO. XXXII. x \ 
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besides that of the superiority of separate instruction, which will 
have such weight with many parents as to induce them to place 
their children in the private residences of tutors with whom 
perhaps they = be acquainted, in preference to entering them 
at a college. There will also be cases in which those whose 
resources are unequal to the expenses of a college life will take, 
perhaps in some instances conjointly, very humble lodgings, and 
content themselves with professorial lectures, and such an amount 
of private tuition as they may be able to afford. The mere 
freedom of choice which such a system would allow, both to 
parents and to students, would bring a to Oxford who 
would not otherwise have appeared there. Many able men, too, 
under such a system of freedom, would be attracted to Oxford, as 
offering the best mart for their knowledge and abilities; and 
many of the present class of private tutors, who, in consequence 
of the disadvantages of their unrecognised position, leave Oxford 
as soon as any other employment can be obtained, would gladly 
remain, with the intention of passing their lives in the service of 
the university, hoping some day to obtain a public lectureship, 
or oiehennialiig, or even the headship of a college, all of which 
appointments the Commissioners propose shall be thrown open. 

he existence, formerly, of the system to which we are now desirous 
of returning, was the sole cause of the renown of the university, 
and of the almost incredible number of students which frequented 
it. That was asystem of freedom, as it affected both the teacher 
and the student. Ours is a system of restrictions and of college 
monopoly. ‘The density of the population, the facilities of loco- 
motion, and the prospective advantages of learning, are all in 
favour of the Oxford of the present day: the leaden shackles, 
however, which she fondly hugs, supposing them to be of gold,— 
though, even if of gold, they would be equally prejudicial,—inhibit 
her from turning to any account these favourable circumstances, 
If, then, Oxford should ever be so far reformed as to admit of 
its rising from its present depression into a state of extensive 
usefulness, it will be mainly through the instrumentality of this 
class of teachers, because they will enable the university to offer 
the advantages of academical instruction to classes for whom the 
present system has no attractions, and because, almost all the 
colleges being already full, whatever increase may take place in 
the number of students, must fall into the hands of the out-col- 
lege Masters of Arts. They will therefore be of as much impor- 
. tance to the university as the college authorities; and will form 
too numerous, intelligent, and influential a body to be excluded 
from all share in its administration. Besides, their more intimate 
acquaintance with the students will qualify them in an especial 
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manner for dealing with many questions which must occupy the 
attention of a university legislature. They will, indeed, havin 
made themselves responsible for the moral and intellectual 
training of their pupils, be the only educators in the place, for 
the professor, and even the college tutor, in an educational point 
of view, can only be regarded as lecturers. Our proposal then 
is, that every ten out-college resident Masters of Arts engaged 
in tuition be allowed to send one representative to the congre- 
gation. Probably the congregation itself, after some experience 
of the value of their services, would be desirous of admitting a 
larger proportion. The first two or three representatives of this 
class would, of course, be elected by the present body of private 
tutors. These Masters of Arts, sent to the congregation on 
account of their supposed fitness for the discharge of its duties, 
would secure for that assembly both in the university and in the 
country, a degree of acceptance,—for we must not speak of 
popularity,—of which we fear that without them it might some- 
times feel the want. Without a single elective member, the 
congregation would wear too much of the aspect of a close and 
exclusive body; we should expect to hear whispers of its having 
inherited the official and authoritative inactivity of its predecessor, 
the old hebdomadal board; and the end probably would be, that 
it would fall into the disrepute which a body so constituted can- 
not in these days, perhaps ought not to be allowed to, escape. 
On the party feelings also to which we have alluded as likely to 
disturb the deliberative tranquillity of the congregation, the pre- 
sence of these members—unconnected, officially, either with the 
university or with the colleges, and naturally indisposed from their 
position to sympathize with jealousies which are always damaging, 
though not always unacademical—would, we may hope, have a 
beneficial effect; it would be felt as a rebuke, and would often 
prevent the exhibition of these sentiments. 

Of course the great majority of the present class of private 
tutors are fellows of colleges: as things now are it could not be 
otherwise; while under the proposed system, for reasons which 
will appear hereafter, it will be impossible that this should be the 
case. As, however, private tutors so situated would be already 
represented in the congregation by the heads and senior tutors of 
their respective colleges, we would not allow them a voice in the 
election of the representatives of the out-college Masters of Arts 
engaged in tuition. This element, therefore, of the new legis- 
lature would, at its opening, be very insignificant, which we 
should not regret, because it would be an advantage that this 
part of the house should increase gradually with the increase of 
the university, which, as we have seen, must be expected to result 
x 2 
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mainly from their exertions. It will be much wiser to provide 
for their admission before they become powerful than to leave 
the question to be settled by time and accident, which would, in 
fact, be tantamount, in such a matter as this, to planting in the 
new constitution the seeds of future controversies and animosities. 
Some guarantees will be required both for securing the respec- 
tability of this class, and for providing against the influence of 
its members being out of proportion to the services which they 
may be rendering to the ae On these two heads the 
desired security is easily attainable. First, no one must be 
allowed to open a house for private pupils, or to give private 
instruction to pupils resident in their own lodgings, without 
having previously obtained a licence from the university. These 
licences ought also to be revocable at the discretion of the univer- 
sity. ‘This would give the means of excluding all objectionable 
persons. In the next place, the value of the vote of each indi- 
vidual of this class, when exercised in the election of a repre- 
sentative, should be estimated by the number of his pupils; this 
regulation would deprive those who were themselves without 
ability or consideration, of all power of influencing the elections. 
As we should require that every out-college student should 
connect himself with some one or other of the out-college Masters 
of Arts, who would thus become, to a certain extent, responsible 
for his good behaviour, the register of the university, in which 
would be entered against the name of each licensed Master of 
Arts the name and residence of each of his pupils, would give 
the exact value of each vote. 

That only one representative for every ten of this class would 
hold a seat in the congregation, would effectually prevent their 
ever exercising an undue influence over the deliberations of the 
house ; for if their number were to mount up even to one 
hundred, this would give them but ten members, whereas the 
university and the colleges would each possess about fifty mem- 
bers. We may add, that five hundred Masters of Arts employed 
in this manner, a number not very far short of that of the 
fellows, would enable them to send about as many representatives 
as the colleges, a number which no one can suppose would, in 
that case, be too great. 

We have also a word to say upon the proposal, that the vice- 
chancellor should be nominated absolutely by the chancellor. 
With this we entirely disagree. The chief part of the vice- 
chancellor's office will consist of the duties which he will have 
to discharge as chairman of the congregation. Now, it is very 
important that the president of a deliberative assembly should 
possess the confidence of those over whom he presides; and as, 
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in the long-run, nothing can give this confidence except the 
fact of his having received his appointment from the assembly 
itself, we most strongly recommend to the consideration of those 
who will have to settle these matters, that the election of the 
vice-chancellor should be made to rest absolutely with the con- 
gregation. If his appointment is made to rest with a power 
extraneous to the congregation, we shall sometimes have a vice- 
chancellor appointed for the express purpose of controlling the 
deliberations of the house—in other words, of nullifying the 
object of its institution: to say the least, it will never be possible 
to calculate upon his feelings and opinions being in harmony 
with the feelings and opinions of those over whom he may 

reside. He may, too, be deficient in tact; he may be remiss 
in the discharge of the duties of his office; he may want, with- 
out being himself aware of the fact, energy and decision, or 
health and strength. In short, we consider that it would be 
extremely difficult, and at times impossible, to carry on the 
business of a deliberative assembly in which freedom of speech 
and of action will be allowed, under any other president than 
one of their own choice. Of course the claim of the convocation 
to ratify or veto this appointment ought to be set at rest in the 
negative. 

e are also of opinion, that persons holding so important and 
responsible an office as that of examiners for degrees,—which is ° 
indeed in some respects the most important office in the 
university; far more important, incontestably, than that of the 
proctors,—ought to have seats in the congregation. There are 
no reasons for their exclusion, and there are quite as good 
reasons for their admission as for the admission of any of those 
to whom the Commissioners recommend that seats should be 
given in right of their respective offices. 

We now come to the house of convocation. It is proposed, 
that, with some slight exceptions, this assembly should be 
retained in its present state, and for its present purposes. This 
part of their subject the Commissioners regard from a wrong 

oint of view. What gives importance and dignity to this body 
is the fact, that it represents the sentiments of those classes 
throughout the country who received their education at Oxford. 
This will be still more exclusively its purpose, should the pro- 
sals for remodelling the congregation be carried out. ‘The 
atter body would then comprise all the dignitaries and superior 
functionaries of the university; as a counterpoise to wid the 
former would be able to oly upon its numbers only. This 
being the case, if the maintenance of the convocation is a 
desirable thing, it ought to be enabled to open its doors, on as 
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easy terms as possible, to the alumni of the university. ' If it 
have not the weight and authority which numbers would give it, 
then that it should veto a measure which had passed the con- 
gation, would appear presumptuous, or even ridiculous. But 
if, on the other hand, by lowering the fees now demanded from 
the applicant for the degree of Master of Arts, and entirely 
a the caution money, and subsequent annual fees, the 
convocation should come to embrace the thousands who have 
been brought up at the university, and who, from the experience 
of their after-life, and of their various professions, have learnt 
to appreciate the wants and requirements of the age, and are 
able to speak in the character of parents, as well as of clergy- 
men, lawyers, and men of the world, then so numerous an 
assembly, and one composed of such elements, would possess 
every qualification of intelligence and dignity for discussing the 
measures of the congregation. If convocation cannot be placed 
in such a position as would enable it to discharge its duties with 
a feeling of self-respect, and as would also make it an object of 
respect to such an assembly as the proposed congregation, it 
would be as well honestly to abolish it at once. This, however, 
we are persuaded, would involve the ruin of the university; its 
officially constituted legislature would then become entirely 
autocratic and irresponsible; no means would be left for apply- 
ing to it either the spur or the rein; no bond of union would 
remain between Oxford men, and no tie between the university 
herself and those whom she had brought up. We think, there- 
fore, that the Commissioners’ speaking in a disparaging tone of 
convocation, is a mistake on their part. Hitherto this body has, 
under the most absurd restrictions, and greatest disadvantages, 
sheltered all the activity and spirit of reform contained in the 
university; and even after the congregation shall have been 
substituted for the hebdomadal board, the continued existence 
of the convocation will be essential to the prosperity of the 
university. We were sorry to see that the Commissioners have 
no recommendation to offer on the rule which forbids its mem- 
bers the use of the English language, although in the body of 
the Report they speak of the absurdity of the practice. The 
distrust, we fear, the popular voice; we, on the contrary, thin 
that upon this point they would have shown more wisdom, if 
they had suggested means for making it heard more distinctly. 
The bane of convocation at present consists in the fact, that, on 
account of the fees demanded for the retention of one’s name 
on the books, it does not represent the vast body of those 
educated at Oxford, but rather those, for the most part persons 
in holy orders, who for various reasons find it necessary, or 
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. advantageous, to retain their connexion with the university. 
Let convocation be opened in the simple and effectual manner 
we are proposing, and let the gagging rule be rescinded, and 
we are convinced that those whq have been educated at Oxford, 
and have afterwards graduated in the world, will obstruct no 
useful reforms, nor exhibit any mean jealousies. No one can 
suppose that these feelings would preponderate in a body 
composed of many thousands of highly educated and indepen- 
dent gentlemen, who can have no wish in the matter excepting 
that the university should be efficient, respected, and prosper- 
ous. Escape from local and ecclesiastical pettinesses will be 
found only in freedom, publicity, and numbers. Unjust restric- 
tions, and the really withholding what there is a show of giving, 
will only aggravate whatever evils may exist, and add to their 
number. It was the duty of the Commission to advise the 
removal of dead branches; but here, we are afraid, that they 
are disposed to starve and kill the only branch which has 
hitherto shown any signs of life, and which, with a little more 
light, and a little more room to spread in, would produce very 
excellent fruit. 

All the minor reforms which the Commissioners have recom- 
mended under this division of the subject have our full 
concurrence. Of course the proctors ought not to be taken 
from the colleges in rotation, but ought to be elected on the 
ground of their being well qualified for the proper discharge of 
the duties of the office. The examiners wot to be chosen by 
competent persons. Distinctions of rank between different 
classes of students ought to be abolished, as prejudicial to the 
moral feelings both of those who are elevated in this manner, 
and of those who are made to feel that they are placed in an 
inferior position. Oaths ought to be abolished, experience 
having proved that they are of very little use in securing the 
performance of statutable duties, while that end may, at the 
present day, be very effectually secured by the selection of the 
best men, the delivery of annual reports, and publicity in the 
management of all that relates to the university. There is no 
doubt but that the proposed system of short credit—which, 
however, has been for twenty years at least before the hebdoma- 
dal board—would be, in a great many cases, an efficient check 
upon extravagance; though, of course, the surest method of 
effecting this would be the self-acting one which would result 
from the introduction into the university of a preponderating 
number of earnest students, sufficient to decide public opinion 
upon the point. At the same time, however, regulations so 
promising, and of such easy application, as the one proposed, 
ought not to be neglected. 
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The chief cause of what must be regarded as the extravagance, 
when their means are considered, of the less affluent portion of 
the present students, as it is also the cause of the costliness of 
the university to them, is the fact, that all students must, under 
the present system, live, in the main, exactly alike. We need 
hardly say, that this results from the college monopoly. If 
Oxford were incapable of benefiting any excepting those who 
belong to the upper class of society, and whose parents are well 
off, then the present style of living could not be considered too 
high, or its cost too great. The fallacy upon this point, to 
which the defenders of the present system resort, consists in 
their endeavouring to show—which may be done with a certain 
degree of truth—that ‘the style of life is not too high, or its 
cost exorbitant, for gentlemen’s sons (of course, intending to 
insinuate a second argument in this use of the word gentlemen, 
though on our part we cannot allow money, particularly in a 
place of learning, to be the measure of worth); and then leaving 
the reader to conclude that what is applicable to one class, though 
really to it only partially, is applicable to all; while, in fact, the 
present system is utterly prohibitive to far the greater number 
of those who might be benefited by the aids to study which the 
university — supply. These considerations, however, are 
connected perhaps more closely with the question of the expen- 
siveness of the university, than with that of the extravagance of 
the students. What is wanted here is variety and freedom, for 
the purpose of enabling the student to choose while in the 
university whatever mode or style of life would best suit his 
taste and means. There can be no reason why the rich should 
not live according to their riches ; there is, however, still more 
reason for our being careful, lest we put any hindrances in the 
way of the poor man’s living according to his poverty. But of 
these questions hereafter. 


WE HAVE already announced our adoption, for this article, of 
the Commissioners’ division of the subject; and our intention of 
giving, as we arrive successively at each division, the whole of 
their recommendations in their own order, and words, without 
any omission. In accordance with this plan, we now transfer to 
our pages their suggestions for the reconstruction of the studies 
of the university. 

‘11. That there should be a public examination for all young men 
before matriculation. 

‘12. That during the latter part of the academical course, all 
students should be left free to devote themselves to some special 
branch or branches of study. 
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‘13. That the professors should be distributed into four boards for 
the regulation of study:—1l. Theology; 2. Mental Philosophy and 
Philology; 3. Jurisprudence and History; 4. Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science. 

‘14. That a scheme should be framed by competent authority to 
provide for the requisite number of professorships, partly by amalga- 
mating some of those which belong to the same department, partly by 
suppressing those which are not wanted, partly by creating new 
chairs; that the endowment of the professorships should be increased, 
when inadequate, further endowments being obtained by placing pro- 
fessorships in certain colleges, according to the precedent set by the 
founders of Magdalen and Corpus. 

‘15. That restrictions on the appointment of professors should be 
removed. 

‘16. That the appointment to newly-created chairs should be given 
to the Crown, but that the appointment to existing professorships 
should be left in the same hands as at present, except that those 
vested in convocation, in the graduates of divinity, and in the heads 
of houses, should be transferred to congregation. 

‘17. That to assist the professors, assistant-professors or lecturers 
should be appointed (whenever necessary) by boards, to which they 
would respectively belong, subject to the approval of congregation; 
that, in case independent endowments cannot be supplied, a limited 
number of fellows of colleges, if appointed to such lectureships, should, 
while holding them, retain their fellowships, though married; and that 
congregation should authorize the establishment of new lectureships 
whenever they may be wanted, or the suspension of those which may 
have ceased to be required. 

‘18. That professors and lecturers should be allowed to receive fees. 

‘19. That the long vacation should commence and terminate on 
fixed days. 

‘20. That examinations should be conducted (as far as possible) in 
the vacations. 

‘21. That steps should be taken to remove the restrictions which 
limit the usefulness of the university scholarships and prizes. 

‘22. That the Bodleian Library should be placed under the ma- 
nagement of the professors; that although no general permission to 
take printed books or manuscripts out of the building should be 
granted, the professorial delegacy or congregation should have power 
to give permission in special cases; that the hours for reading should 
be extended, and a reading-room provided, with due accommodation; 
that the visitation of the library should no longer take place in full 
term. 

‘23. That arrangements should be made for transferring the de- 
partment of physical science to the Radcliffe Library; that for this 
purpose the curators of the Bodleian Library should be empowered to 
make over books in that department to the trustees of the Radcliffe 
Library; and that, if this division of subjects be effected, the Radcliffe 
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Library should be placed under the supervision of the professors of 
physical science. That a special library of archxology and art should 
be formed in the building, called the ‘ University Gallery.’ 

‘24, That a catalogue should be prepared, supplementary to that 
of the Bodleian Library, for the purpose of indicating such books as 
exist in the other libraries in Oxford, but are not to be found in the 
Bodleian. 

‘25. That the university should proceed with the plan lately brought 
forward for building a great museum for all departments of physical 
science, with proper lecture-rooms, laboratories, and apparatus for 
lectures; that the trustees of the present collections of various kinds 
should be empowered to transfer their collections to this museum, and 
that the curators of the museum should be the professors of physical 
science.’ 


Bad as we have seen the present constitution of the university 
to be, yet is the state of its studies worse. This, however, is no 
more than what might have been antecedently expected, because 
the bad effects of a defective and inefficient government will, of 
course, show themselves most conspicuously in those matters 
which form its highest and most difficult work, and the studies 
of the place occupy this position in a university. But, with 
respect to this point, so frequently of late has the public been 
called upon to listen to the charge against Oxford of shortcom- 
ings and omissions, that we anticipate only the approval of our 
readers upon their finding, that we have taken it for granted 
that everybody must by this time be so familiar with this part of 
the subject, that there can be no occasion for our wearying 
them with a repetition of its particulars. 

Every thoughtful and intelligent person who for the last fifty 
years (so long has it taken to correct misapprehensions, and to 
organize opinion on this subject) has interested himself upon the 
question of our English university education, has expressed the 
astonishment and regret he felt at witnessing the strange perti- 
nacity with which, to within the last year or two, Oxford con- 
tinued to cling to her old idea, that of all that could adorn, 
expand, and elevate the mind, classical attainments were alone 
desirable for young gentlemen; and this, notwithstanding the 
wonderful advances which the sciences were making, their 
rapidly increasing importance as the chief means for enabling us 
to carry on the work of modern civilization, and the evident 
necessity of some acquaintance with the laws and operations of 
Nature, professionally for many, and intellectually for every 
educated man; notwithstanding also the fact, that the value of 
the classical languages and literature (though their importance 
must ever be very considerable) had fallen much in compa- 
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rison with the value of the languages and literature of modern 
Europe. 

Now it appears that the three following propositions contain 
the substance of what the Commissioners have to recommend for 
the purpose of removing this opprobrium from the university :— 
I That the body of professors of whom we have already had 
occasion to speak, should be formed. ‘The necessity of this is 
obvious, for the university, as distinguished from the colleges, 
must possess an accredited teacher, that is to say, a professor, 
for every subject upon which it undertakes to give instruction. 
Any comment, therefore, upon this recommendation would be 
superfluous. IJ. That in order to secure a certain degree of 
attainment in every student, a public examination should in 
every case precede admission to the university. III. That 
during the latter part of the academical course, all students shall 
be left free to devote themselves to some special branch, or 
branches, of study; these studies being, according to the 
arrangement they propose, four in number; viz., theology; mental 
philosophy, and philology; jurisprudence and history; mathema- 
tical and physical science. Now, both of these two last recom- 
mendations we do most unhesitatingly condemn. They appear 
to us to be inconsistent with other recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and to be founded upon a misconception of the 
character and duties of a great national university. We feel 
confident, also, of their utter impracticability. If, however, the 
attempt be made to enforce them, those who wish well to the 
university—in the foremost rank of whom we claim a place for 
ourselves—must content themselves with whatever consolation 
they can derive from the reflection, that the state into which the 
attempt will bring the university will be such as to necessitate 
reforms, which in that case would probably be more complete 
than can at present perhaps be obtained. 

We will take, first, the recommendation that before a man be 
allowed to become a student in the university, it be absolutely 
required of him to pass a public examination, at which, if his 
proficiency in Latin and Greek does not satisfy the examiners, 
admission to the university is to be refused him. In the wisdom 
of this recommendation, the Commissioners declare, that ‘ they 
‘fully concur,’ and that ‘ they are of opinion that the university 
‘and the country generally would be greatly benefited by the 
‘requirement of such an examination.’ As stress is laid upon 
its supposed advantage to the country, as well as to the univer- 
sity, we will glance separately at the manner in which each 
would be affected by the regulation ; though of course what is 
best in this matter for the country, must be best for the univer- 
sity also; and conversely. 
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First, let us see how it would affect the country. In order to 
judge of this, we must imagine the new university system at 
work. We will suppose, then, that, in accordance with some 
suggestions contained in the body of the Report, religious tests 
have been removed; and that, by the position and emoluments 
attached to her new professorships, some of the ablest men in 
the different departments of science and knowledge have been 
attracted to Oxford. We shall have the Owen of the day lec- 
turing in the school of anatomy and physiology ; a Lyell lecturing 
on geology; a Faraday on chemistry; a Herschel on astronomy; 
and a Hallam on history. Here, then, will be a great national 
institution for which the services of the foremost thinkers of the 
age will have been secured; and the duties of their professorships 
will be so onerous, that they will have little time to teach through 
the press, and none to teach elsewhere than in Oxford: because, 
being men of eminence, they will feel themselves under an 
obligation, stronger, as all experience proves, than that which 
oaths and statutes impose upon men of no name or standing in 
the world, to exert themsclves in a manner worthy of their repu- 
tation. Those, therefore, who may be desirous of availing them- 
selves of the services of such instructors, will find that the 
greatest of our seats of learning and education has very properly 
secured them. And that such able assistance in the various 
branches of study will be offered in Oxford at but little more 
than the cost of residing in. the places, will greatly increase the 
number of those who will be desirous of profiting by it. Many, 
therefore, of those to whom a knowledge of chemistry, of physi- 
ology, and of anatomy will be necessary, will be anxious to hear 
the great professors, whose mastery of, and discoveries in, these 
branches of science are an honour to their age and country; and 
in whose instruction it will be felt (as their high salaries will be 
paid out of the funds of a great institution which the interference 
of the legislature will have decided exists for the advancement 
of knowledge, and for the equal advantage of all her Majesty's 
subjects) that all have a common right. Many persons, too, of 
intelligence, who contemplate future travel, will wish to obtain 
information from the highest sources upon questions of physical 
geography, and of natural history—such, for instance, as the 

istribution and characteristics of plants and animals; or upon 
the structure, and the agencies at work in modifying the sur- 
face, of our earth. To such persons it will be of great advantage 
to have attended for a year or two the lectures of our most 
eminent naturalists. Young men of independent means, who, 
after some little experience of the world, have felt the disadvan- 
tages of ignorance, will be glad to obtain some knowledge of 
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history, and of the principles of law. Many officers in the arm 

and navy, while at home and unemployed, will be glad to avail 
themselves of an opportunity for studying, in a place where 
every advantage for study will be presented to them, those 
branches of knowledge which may prove professionally useful to 
them. Many persons in various lines of business, who, as they 
grow older, or rise in the world, discover their deficiencies ; 
many also who may be desirous of changing their professions, 
wishing, for instance, after having ascertained their unfitness for 
the callings upon which they had entered, to become clergymen, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, or medical men; many also who on 
leaving the colonies for the mother country may be desirous of 
making up for the omissions of their early education; in a word, 
every one who is able to spare any time for, and is desirous of 
obtaining, the highest instruction in any department of science or 
learning, will, as a matter of course, turn his thoughts toward 
Oxford; because all the world will then be aware that the legis- 
lature has, for the general benefit, provided in that place, out of 
funds which existed. for the promotion of knowledge, the best 
instruction which the age can supply. Up to this point every 
arrangement appears excellent. We must now suppose that a 
number of students, drawn from these different sources, come 
to Oxford. They will be all real and earnest students, resembling 
only in name the students of the present day. We may then con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the prospect that they will carry away 
with them, after a year or two spent in the schools of Oxford, 
enlarged views, ah accurate information, and better disciplined 
minds; they will have received an impulse, and laid the founda- 
tions of mental habits, of which they will ever afterwards feel the 
advantage ; the duties of their different professions, and stations 
in life, will be discharged in a more useful manner, and in a 
higher spirit. They arrive at Oxford: only, however, to find the 
schools of this great national institution closed against them. It 
will be of no avail for them to plead that the wider the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, the greater the advantage to the country, and 
the greater the credit to the university; nor that every English- 
man of good character appears to possess a right to participate in 
the advantage of profiting by the teaching of the great men who 
have been collected at Oxford for public purposes, and by the 
application of public funds. Although the old Church of Eng- 
land test will on been abolished, they will still find themselves 


excluded by the operation of a semi-ecclesiastical, semi-archzolo- 

gical test, consisting of the requirement of a certain degree of 
roficiency in Latin and Greek. We confess our inability to see 

heer this would ‘benefit the country greatly,’ or in any degree. 
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We have, then, no fear of the country’s responding to this sug- 

gestion of the Report; and we are equally confident that the 

professors, if able and eminent men, will take care that those who 

may be desirous of profiting by their teaching, and who will have 

what appears to us to amount to something very nearly approach- 

ing to a right to avail themselves of it, shall not be excluded from 

their lecture rooms by such an impediment. 

But how will this proposed regulation affect the university? 

We are of opinion that it would be quite impossible to enforce 

it, even under the present system. ‘No examiner would perse- 

vere in sending away, year after year, many whose prospects in 

life depended upon their obtaining a university degree, and who 

wished to study in Oxford for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves for that degree. Besides, the interests of the colleges would 

not admit of its maintenance. This may very readily be shown. 

On the average of the last five years, the number of those who 
annually present themselves for the final examination, is three 
hundred and ninety-eight. These, then—allowance having been 
made for those who preferred the sister university, where, how- 
ever, we must remember, that mathematical attainments are 
estimated more highly than classical—are not merely the élite of 
all the public and private classical schools in the kingdom, but 
have, moreover, superadded to what they acquired at school the 
results of three or four years’ study in Oxford. Yet the Com- 
missioners tell us that, siling the average of ten years, only two 
hundred and eighty-seven are annually able to satisfy the very 
low requirements of the examiners. The number of failures, 
therefore, is at present somewhere about one hundred and eleven, 
or very considerably more than one-fourth of the number of 
the candidates. Now, Professor Walker, who is known by every 
one in Oxford, and by many unacquainted with the university, 
to be a man of sound judgment and of great ability, and who, 
moreover, having eight times received the appointment of public 
examiner, is better qualified than probably any other person for 
forming a correct opinion upon this subject, deliberately assures 
us, in the evidence he gave in his official capacity, as examiner, 
‘that if even decent Latin writing were required of the candi- 
dates, the present number of failures would be quadrupled.’ 
That is to say, if we insist upon the literal meaning of his 
emphatic assertion, that if this requirement, which the Commis- 
sioners are desirous of imposing at the commencement of the 
university career, were exacted even at its close, not one single 
Oxford student would, under the present system, ever become 
qualified for taking his first degree. All subsequent degrees, 
everybody now knows, are as purely objects -of purchase as a 
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loaf of bread, or a pound of cheese. By the way, this able and 
experienced examiner furthermore informs us, that though Latin 
writing is a great stumbling-block, yet that there is another still 

eater. Could our readers have imagined that this would have 
coe the case at Oxford with Divinity? But so it is. Though 
not unacquainted with Oxford, we were hardly prepared for such 
revelations. Everything has been sacrificed to these two studies ; 
and we now know what degree of success has resulted from their 
exclusive cultivation. We observe that the Commissioners also 
use language not very dissimilar. They do not speak very 
highly of the classical attainments of Oxford men; and of theology 
they say, ‘ that theological teaching does not thrive in the univer- 
sity ;’ ‘that the professorships, so richly endowed for its support, 
produce no results commensurate with their emoluments’—and 
that ‘at Oxford learned theologians are very rare.’ 

But to return to the two hundred and eighty-seven who 
annually graduate: of this number a very large proportion, pro- 
bably three-fourths, is destined for holy orders. Now, there can 
be no doubt—though it might not be so under a better system— 
but that the great majority of these clerical students enter the 
university only because a degree is required by the Bishops for 
ordination. hen, however, we consider the present state of 
knowledge, of society, and of public opinion, as well as the urgent 
necessities of the Church, which must soon connect itself more 
closely with the great body of the people, we can hardly suppose 
that this regulation (of which we shall have something more to 
say presently) can be maintained much longer. Were it, how- 
ever, to be rescinded, the result would contribute almost as much 
towards the annihilation of this already insignificant number, as 
the requirement of decent Latin writing, or of a creditable and 
useful amount of Divinity. _ 

In the face of these considerations we have no apprehension 
of ever seeing this test imposed upon those who may be desirous 
of availing themselves of the advantages of the university. It is 
contrary to the interests and the objects of a university, to the 
spirit of the age, and to the wants of society. It is altogether 
incompatible, both with the variety of studies, for which the 
Report proposes that provision should be made, and with the 
permission to students to place their studies under the superin- 
tendence of private tutors. Possibly, however, it may be imposed 
by the expiring hebdomadal board, for a falling man will clutch 
a splintered reed; but its enactment would only be one more, 
we might hope the parting, instance of the old, and not unnatural, 
inability of this body to comprehend the difference between a 
college and a university. A mistake of this kind might have been 
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expected from a conclave of heads of houses: we were, however, 
surprised to find it misleading the Commissioners; for though 
they press the recommendation so strongly, their only argument 
in its support is, that under the present system a preliminary 
examination is practised by some of the colleges, and by some 
other institutions of a collegiate character, and found by them to 
be productive of good. Of this we do not entertain the slightest 
doubt. But Oxford, with its fifty professors, various studies, vast 
endowments, and imperial character, must not, though it will 
contain many colleges, consider that the rules which might be 
applicable to them, do therefore apply to herself, or that their 
aims and views ought to be hers. It is true that some colleges 
are benefited by the practice, but at the expense of the other 
colleges in the university which are not so much in request as to 
admit of their following the example. But how does this affect 
the university? There is not a man more or less within its walls; 
not one dunce has been excluded; not one genius has been 
attracted. The only difference is, that some two or three colleges 
have had the pick of the students, and that the rest have been 
obliged to take the refuse. To the university itself this is detri- 
mental; but colleges, being small societies, are under no obliga- 
tion to consider the general body of those who wish for the 
advantages of academical study, and as all their members must 
live together under the same roof, they do well in selecting them 
canetall ; besides, as the college tutor must give his instruction 
to classes, it is requisite that the members of these classes 
should have some equality of attainments. ‘The university is a 
national institution, and is neither justified, nor has any interest, 
in excluding on other than moral grounds, those who may be 
desirous of studying in her schools. She cannot show right or 
reason for depriving men of the benefit of cultivating with 
academical aid certain branches of knowledge, in which pro- 
ficiency will be of much advantage to them, because they have 
no proficiency in some other branch, a knowledge of which they 
do not consider would be of use to them. 

It is a strong argument against this proposal, that the very 
language used for recommending it betrays its injustice. Upon 
this subject the Report has a harshness of tone, and even a want 
of feeling, which, however, we are sure has no existence in the 
intentions of the Commissioners themselves. In a line or two 
of evidence, which they quote with approval, occurs the sentiment, 
‘that those who are unimprovable (intellectually) deserve no 
sympathy.’ And they declare of themselves, ‘that they are of 
‘opinion, that in order to prevent the standard from being kept 
‘so low as to offer no terrors to the dull and ignorant, it would 
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‘be advisable to print the names of those who pass in two divi- 
‘sions,’ &c. We, on the contrary, are of opinion that a practice 
which can only be recommended upon such grounds must be 
intrinsically bad. If a man is dull, we ought to deal tenderly 
and patiently with him, as with all whose hard lot it is to suffer 
under some natural affliction. If he is ignorant, but yet desirous 
of going to the expense of living in Oxford for some years forthe 
purpose of remedying his ignorance, he ought to be encouraged 
in so praiseworthy a desire. Both of these classes, though inca-, 
pable of doing honour to a college, or of deriving much advantage 
from college lectures, might receive much benefit from private 
tuition, and even from professorial teaching when aided and illus-— 
trated by the separate and subsidiary instruction of a private tutor. 
We have now come to the third, and last, of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners for the reconstruction of the studies 
of the university; it is, that students should not be allowed to 
devote themselves, exclusively, to any of the new branches of 
study before the latter part—that is, as appears from the Report 
itself, the last year—of their academical course. Now this pro- 
posal is conceived in the same spirit, and is to be resisted for 
reasons of the same kind, as the preceding one; that we saw 
would exclude, acting as a very narrow and stringent preliminary 
test, almost all of those whom the new system might otherwise 
have attracted to Oxford; while this regulation would give to 
that test the power of detaining from what they were desirous 
of studying, and of annoying for two or three years, in a more 
aggravated form on each successive application, the few who had 
succeeded in satisfying its requirements at matriculation. No 
advantage will result to the university from the creation, at a 
very great cost, of the proposed machinery of scientific profes- 
sors and public lecturers, and from the introduction into each 
of the nineteen colleges, of tutors capable of giving instruction 
on the various branches of physical science, on mathematics, 
history, and jurisprudence, if all students are still to be chained 
down to the study of Latin and Greek for the first two or three 
years of their residence in Oxford, while those who have not 
by that time acquired a certain degree of proficiency in these 
languages—that is, those who are incapable of ever attaining to 
any profitable knowledge of them—are to be kept at them till 
the close of their academical course. It is evident that this will 
most effectually aid the preliminary test in preventing all exten- 
sion of the university among those classes which do not now 
frequent it. Ifsuch is to be the new system, it would perhaps 
be better to leave things as they are, because the opponents of 
the study of Nature, and of an enlarged study of man’s history, 
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would not, in that case, have an opportunity for asking ;—Why, 
since so few are found to derive any benefit from the change, 
the university was revolutionized? It could not then be said, 
that experience had proved that a university is not the place for 
teaching physical science and the various branches of human 
knowledge; and that there is, after all, no demand for instruction 
on such subjects. If the attempt to introduce the new studies 
be clogged with these antiquated and irrelevant requirements 
it must fail, and then we shall be further than ever from getting 
the educated classes and the church to believe that an extensive 
acquaintance with the works of Supreme Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence has more power than a few guesses, and a large survey of 
man’s whole history than an imperfect acquaintance with its 
few first chapters, to discipline and to strengthen both the 
intellect and the moral feelings. 

But not only would this regulation render impossible the 
extension of the university, but it would also, without promoting 
the new, derange and deteriorate its present studies, so that we 
should-soon hear of their being in even a more depressed state 
than that in which the Commissioners and examiners report 
that they now are. The attainment of classical knowledge has 
hitherto been considered the great object of academical educa- 
tion, and great efforts are made to show, and to maintain, its 
supposed importance. If, however, the Commissioners should 
succeed in getting science, jurisprudence, and history placed, 
in some respects, upon an academical level with the classics, it is 
not improbable that Oxford men may arrive at the conclusion, 
that there are other valuable fields of thought and knowledge 
besides that to which they have been so long confined, and the 
cultivation of which it is proposed to make still compulsory. 
The natural and speedy result of this will be, that the enforced 
classical examination will become a greater discredit to the 
university than it is at present. Only let the thought be 
admitted to the mind both of the examiner and of those whom 
he has to examine, that, after all, this Latin and Greek is not 
of so much consequence,—at all events, that it is barring the 
way to the study of other subjects of equally great, or of greater, 
importance to the student,—and no one can doubt but that the 
result will be, that the amount of classical knowledge required to 
secure a pass will fall below even the present modicum. But 
though this factitious antagonism will be prejudicial both to the 
studies, which the system, out of which it arises, aims at encou- 
raging unfairly, and to those other branches of study at the 
expense of which the former are to be encouraged, there can be 
no cause to fear for the result. Whatever it is profitable for 
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men to know they will learn; on these subjects, notwithstandin 
the regulations of universities, knowledge will increase aa 
a: this was the case with the old learning at the period of 
the Reformation; it was necessary for the work, and for the 
intellectual life, of that age. This position is now occupied by 
those branches of knowledge the study of which this unwise 
regulation would have the effect of impeding, but only for a 
time, in Oxford. 

It might also be objected to this proposal, that it is nugato 
to give a man permission, on condition that he will tie himse 
down to Latin and Greek to the end of his twentieth year, to 
study science and history for one year. In that one year, all his 

revious life having been otherwise employed, nothing can be 

one. And weight is added to this objection by the fact, that 
classical studies, as pursued at Oxford, almost incapacitate the 
mind for any other pursuit. It happens, with but very few 
exceptions, that the student acquires not only no liking for them, 
but also a permanent dislike for serious study of every kind. 
This results, among other causes, from the attempt which is 
made to force their study upon the student, as if an acquaint- 
ance with the classics was something final, having no bearings 
beyond itself, and constituting, singly, education in its highest 
sense. These were not the views with which they were studied 
at the Reformation, and at the revival of learning, though at 
that time there was far more reason for regarding them in this 
light than there ever can be again. We are persuaded that the 
effect would be very different, if it were made manifest to the 
student that he was studying the classical languages as a ground 
for philosophical philology, or because the literature to which an 
acquaintance with them would introduce him contains the earliest, 
and perhaps the most interesting and important, chapters in the 
history of the fortunes and of the mental development of that 
division of the human family to which we belong; or for the 
purpose of gaining a knowledge, through contemporary records, 
of the most important part of ecclesiastical history; or with 
a view to the formation of habits of sound and enlarged 
criticism. 

Perhaps this recommendation rests, in some degree, upon that 
double error into which the classicists fall when they assert that 
the study of the classics is the most general of all studies, and 
that, therefore, it must constitute the best preparation for the 
subsequent study of any particular branch of knowledge. We 
cannot understand how the study of Latin and Greek, merely as 
languages, can be a more general study than that of the German 
or Sanscrit; nor can we understand, supposing that Latin and 
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Greek possessed this advantage, why the study of words should 
constitute the best preparation for the study of facts and things, 
and for the development of the powers of reflection and judg- 
ment. If, however, the acquisition of the information contained 
in classical literature is to be regarded as that which constitutes 
the preparation, we shall then oblige the advocates of the old 
system to affirm, that the ancient literature is superior to the 
modern in the very point in which its inferiority is not ascer- 
tained by investigation, but measured by dates. The world, we 
are afraid, will be ill-natured enough to imagine that this regula- 
tion indicates the estimate which has been formed at Oxford 
of the relative value of classical, scientific, and historical know- 
ledge, and of the nature and requirements of these several 
studies. It will appear, that that learned body is of opinion 
that ten or twelve years may be profitably devoted to Latin and 
Greek, but that one year is sufficient for science or history; or 
rather, as some will say, for all that it is disposed, or able, to teach 
upon these subjects. 

We intimated an intention of commenting on the fact, that 
for far the larger proportion of its handful of students the 
university was indebted to a certain regulation of the bishops. 
To such an extent is this the case, that if the requirement for 
ordination to which we allude were abandoned, the university 
would probably cease, supposing the attempt made to maintain 
the other parts of the present system, to exist as a place of 
education ; because that Oxford, with its rich endowments and 
558 fellowships, should only send out between 50 and 100 
Bachelors of Arts a year, would be too glaring an absurdity for 
the gees day ; though, indeed, the absurdity of the 287 is 
equally great in the eyes of the well-informed, who know what 
are the elements of which this miserable number is composed. 
We return to this point because we are desirous of making it 
clear to our readers that the university is under no obligations 
whatever to the church for these ‘ pressed’ students. Distinctly 
and emphatically the reverse. It is their presence in Oxford, 
and the terms of the implied compact under which the university 
receives them, which have created the worst of, perhaps all, the 
evils and difficulties of the present system, and have at last 
degraded the university to its present humiliating position. This 
is a very material point in the question of Oxford reform; and 
as the Commissioners do not appear to be aware of its extensive 
bearings and importance, and as, moreover, we do not remember 
ever to have seen, fully and distinctly, ascribed to it that bad 
eminence, to which its many mischievous results have justly 
entitled it, we will here make a few remarks upon it. 
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The university, then, agrees to take these students upon an 
implied understanding (and it has been faithfully carried out, 
for the fewness and character of the exceptions prove the rule,) 
that the church will admit to holy orders only those who can 
show a university degree, and the church obliges these students 
to go to the university on an implied understanding, that the 
university will confer degrees on none but churchmen. Now 
the first of the long train of evils which arises out of this 
alliance is the demoralizing absurdity of obliging a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which, probably, he had never heard of before,— 
at all events, while he is yet incapable of understanding their 
doctrinal and mnousial subtilties, or their ecclesiastical and 
historical import. The strange character of this requirement 
will appear still more marked, when we recollect that this is a 
lay corporation which exacts these stringent proofs of con- 
formity to the church, and that they are exacted from laymen. 
Compulsory daily attendance on the service of the Established 
Church harmonizes with the jealousy of this requirement. 

For the sake of these clerical students, nothing must be taught 
which appears to possess a dangerous or inconvenient tendency. 
This excludes (for upon these subjects perverse and narrow 
views are still entertained in certain quarters, — as 
strongly as in the days of Galileo) all the physical sciences ; 
the social and economical sciences; modern history; the litera- 
ture of the polished nations of modern Europe; enlarged 
theological studies, which would include the history of opinions 
and doctrines, and all that would fall within the province of the 
philosophical ecclesiastical historian; and even anything rightly 
deserving the name of criticism. After this process of exhaus- 
tion nothing remains but the classics, provided, however, that 
they are taught in the same manner in which they are taught at 
a grammar school. It is to this cause, then, that we must 
attribute the fact, that when the work of education has been 
completed at Oxford (and the education she gives is professedly 
of the very highest kind; it is, at all events, carried on under 
the superintendence of the most highly endowed, and of what 
ought to be the most learned, body in the world), the student 
has not acquired one particle of information upon questions of 
the highest wage scientific, practical, and religious interest ; 
and what makes the matter worse, will perhaps ever afterwards 


find his mind pre-occupied with ideas and trains of thought 
which will render these subjects distasteful to him, and incapaci- 
tate him from entering on them to any purpose. This method 
of education which aims at keeping the reflective faculties in a 
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torpid state up to the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, and of 
exercising the memory only, and upon such subjects only as 
will not arouse the imagination, or interest the feelings, is called, 
in Oxford phrase, ‘disciplining the mind.’ Perhaps an open 
university would rather aim at disciplining the mind by storing 
it with the treasures of knowledge than by studiously depre- 
ciating knowledge, and directing its efforts to the work of 
keeping the mind empty. 

For the purpose of enabling the university to carry out 


- effectually this system of religious exclusion and restricted study, 


it became necessary to confine the students to the colleges. 

no other way could the kind of supervision requisite for the 
attainment of these bad objects be secured. The monopoly, 
therefore, of the students was given to the colleges, and the 
heads of the colleges were made the governors of the university. 

From this resulted a variety of evils. The objects of the 
system being incompatible with liberty of teaching and liberty 
of study, and, besides, all students having been obliged to reside 
within the walls of the colleges, the existence of out-college 
Masters of Arts, each residing in his own house, and devoting 
himself to his own pupils, became impossible. This was a great 
blow to the university. Henceforth, for the best method of 
rendering academical study profitable, the method which com- 
bines the supervision and separate instruction of an able private 
tutor with the lectures of a body of able professors, was sub- 
stituted the worst, that of nella college tutors. At all events, 
under a system resembling the former, Oxford became famous, 
and saw her most flourishing days, while under the latter system, 
notwithstanding her splendid endowments, and great oppor- 
tunities, she has fallen into her present state of degradation. 

In consequence of the now singularly vouiiind character of 
the studies of the university, almost every branch of knowledge 
to which professorial teaching is applicable, and for which pro- 
fessors had been appointed, fell into absolute neglect. In this 
way was bronght about the closing of the schools, and the 
silencing of the professors. 

This inaugurated the college tutors as the sole teachers of the 
university. One way in which we may enable our readers to 
form some estimate of the magnitude of this evil, is by pointing 
out to them the facts, that college tutors seldom regard teaching 
in the university as the work of their lives, but only as a means 
of increasing their income during the time they will have to wait 
for a college living; and that they must necessarily, in almost 
every case, be inferior in ability, learning, and experience, to the 
-masters of the public schools which their pupils may have just 
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left; and also that their method of teaching the classics, merely 
by courses of college lectures, must be inferior for such subjects 
to the more sustained and detailed teaching of a good school. 
To this system, then, are we indebted for the strange result that 
colleges confine their teaching to the same subjects as schools, 
but that they employ inferior teachers and inferior methods. 
This will moderate the surprise which might otherwise have 
been felt at the announcement that there are among the Lge 
sional classes very scanty indications of a desire to send their 
children to Oxford. 

The colleges, then, having obtained a monopoly of teaching, 
and of the students, the university became a mere name. "kk 
was, therefore, an easy and obvious step to transfer to the heads 
of the colleges—for they were now the only prominent men in 
the place—the management of the affairs of the university. To 
this source, then, we trace the unlearned legislature of this seat of 
learning. As we have already seen, this body was exactly suited 
for the work required of the governors of a university in such a 
state. It would have been quite impossible to have entrusted the 
working and management of such a system to persons who were 
earnest and enlightened, and desirous of advancing knowledge. 

The decay of scholarship and theology, the two selected and 
favoured branches of study, is closely connected with the same 
cause. Men do not now go to Oxford with a view of becoming 
great scholars, or great theologians, but for the purpose of getting 
a degree, or a fellowship. And in Oxford itself there is no 
demand for anything of the kind. Why should a college tutor 
be great upon any point? It would not lead to his succeeding 
to his living a day sooner, or get him in the mean time a single 
additional pupil. 

It is a hard necessity of the present system, that in a great 
many cases degrees must be given, not for proficiency, but to 
deficiency, in the two selected branches of study; because, after 
obliging a man to go to Oxford, and to spend three or four years 
in the place, at a cost of between six fennel and a thousand 
pounds, it would be extremely hard not to give him a degree. 
A regulation between the church and the university, upon which 
he had not been consulted, obliged him to go. He has now 
been unfitted for any other profession, and his means of liveli- 
hood are dependent upon his degree, for which the university 
has already taken his money, having compelled him to pay 
beforehand. It is a consideration also which must have some 
weight, that it would be unnecessary severity to reject a man 
for being a little below the mark, when the recognised quantity 
itself is after alla useless quantity, for it is very far from amount- 
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ing to such an acquaintance as may be turned to any profitable 
account, with the fe uages and literature of antiquity. Besides, 
the examiners, with all the rest of the world, are a aware that 
if a man, at the completion of his school and academical career, 
is hardly master of the rudiments of these subjects, it will not, a 
very few years after he may have left the university, make the 
least difference in the amount of his forgetfulness respecting them, 
whether at his final examination he came up to the mark, or fell 
below it. 

But not only does the present system make the first degree a 
very uncertain indication of the attainment of any useful or 
creditable amount of knowledge, but it also renders the proceed- 
ns to the degree of Master of Arts a mere unmeaning form. 

is is unavoidable at present; and so it must remain until 
Oxford again becomes a place of study. At present, there is no 
branch of study a man may be desirous of cultivating which 
he might not study to greater advantage in London than 
in Oxford. It may be doubted whether the idea of going to 
Oxford for the purpose of studying anything has entered any 
sane person’s mind, during the present century. All examina- 
tions, therefore, for this degree being out of the question, it only 
remained either to abolish it altogether, or to give, or to sell, it to 
bachelors of a certain standing: the last of these alternatives has 
very naturally been adopted. 

lt would be inconvenient that men acquainted with the world, 
and who had seen enough to enable them to comprehend the 
character, and detect the faults, of such a system, should become 
students, They are therefore discountenanced; and the effort 
is made to exclude from the colleges every one who may be desi- 
rous of admission after his eighteenth or nineteenth year. 

The costliness of Oxford education is due to the college mono- 
poly. There is no reason why a residence of six months a-year 
should cost the student more in Oxford than six months board 
and lodging in London, or than the same man perhaps will pay, 
a few years afterwards, as a curate, upon a salary of a rane 
a-year. Ifthe majority of Oxford men came for the purpose of 
studying, we ane not hear so much of the extravagance of 
undergraduates; but as they come merely for the purpose of 
getting a degree, and by compulsion, their extravagance is only 
what might have been expected. ‘They are idle for the same 
reason. 

The number of college lectures and of university examinations, 
in themselves no inconsiderable evils, are necessary as correctives 
of the faults of the present system. It is out of their familiarity 
with this system that the Commissioners’ idea of a fourth univer- 
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sity examination arose. If Oxford were thronged with willing 
and earnest students, only one examination, that by which the 
fitness of the student for his degree was ascertained, would be 
requisite. But even terminal examinations, which have actually 
been adopted in most colleges, are necessary for compulsory 
students. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to add, that in making the 
foregoing remarks we had no intention of asserting that the 
authorities of the church and of the university formally met, and 
concluded an alliance, after due discussion of the terms to which 
they were to be respectively bound; and that all the restrictions 
and regulations, and consequent evils, which we have been 
noticing, were foreseen, and deliberately accepted, by the univer- 
sity, as parts of the compact. It is enough for our purpose that 
such an alliance does practically exist, and that the character and 
evils of the present system are its necessary results. 

A preliminary examination, then, even if just and possible, 
would not remove any of these evils, while there are some which 
it would greatly aggravate. The discovery, however, of their 
cause at once indicates to us the necessity of looking for their 
remedy in the opposite direction—that of greater freedom. This 
indeed is the point towards which the general stream of tendency 
is setting: under the present circumstances and temper of the 
times, no institution or interest appears capable of maintaining 
itself in a flourishing condition if Seal of it. There is no 
reason why the university of Oxford should form an exception 
in this particular to the general rule. If Oxford would recover 
her ancient usefulness and renown, her shackles must be struck 
off, and she must be made free. ‘The restrictions which she has 
hitherto been imposing upon her students, are, in fact, restrictions 
upon herself. By allowing freedom to them she will obtain it 
for herself. 

The university will possess in the proposed body of professors 
able teachers in every department of knowledge; the permission 
to students to reside in the town, and engage the services of a 
Master of Arts for private, or separate, tuition, will draw to 
Oxford whatever number of able men there may be a demand 
for; there will also be colleges and their tutors for those who 
may prefer the collegiate system. In this machinery, and in the 
prestige of her name, and if the necessary degree of freedom 
be allowed to the university, the teacher, and the student, 
Oxford will possess every requisite for greatness. We would, 
then, allow students of any denomination to come at any age, to 
study any branch of knowledge, to choose any licensed teacher 
or tutor, to reside in any manner, and for any length of time, 
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and to submit to any examination, or not, as they pleased. We 
are speaking now of the proposed out-college students only. 
This would imply an equal amount of freedom on the part of 
the university; the effects of which would be shown most con- 
spicuously and beneficially in that which is the chief function of 
a university—the conferring of degrees. Under such circum- 
stances, the feelings of the university towards the candidates for 
degrees would be, that they had come of their own accord, and 
not in consequence of an understanding between the church and 
the university; that the latter had not obliged them to reside 
for three or four years in a college at a great expense, and at the 
most important period of life; but that they had been living in 
Oxford at no greater cost than they would have incurred in living 
elsewhere, with the advantage of listening, for very small fees, 
to the instructions of the ablest men, whom the university, out 
of her own funds, had provided for them. No kind of compul- 
sion would have been laid upon them, but they, having been 
throughout perfectly free agents, would have laid themselves 
under very great obligations to the university. This being the 
relative position of the parties, the university would be clearly 
justified in refusing degrees to those caniilene who could not 
show such an amount of attainment as would redound to her 
credit. Under such a system, she might even restore to the 
different degrees their old weight and significancy; those, for 
instance, who had satisfied the requirements of the university in 
—— of the four proposed schools, might receive the degree 
of Bachelor of that particular school; those who had done this 
in two schools, the degree of Bachelor of Arts; those who in 
three, Master of Arts; while those who had shown the requisite 
secre in each of the four, might be presented with the 
ighest degree—that of Doctor. 

t is not necessary that we should point out in what ways the 
other evils of the present system would be met; a moment’s 
consideration on the part of the reader will satisfy him that 
almost all would be at once removed by the mere substitution of 
freedom for restriction. Everything prejudicial which the mere 
change did not cancel, would be soon set right when teachers 
and students were in earnest, and the university had the power 
of regulating its own affairs. 

The only point, with respect to which it appears to us that a 
uestion can reasonably be raised as to the advantages of perfect 
edom, is that of the period of residence. Would it be advan- 
tageous to the university and to the student, that the latter should 
be allowed to reside in Oxford, and to avail himself of the educa- 
tional resources of the place whenever, and for whatever periods, 
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he might find convenient? Our answer to this question is 
unhesitatingly affirmative. The more men were allowed to act 
in this matter as their various circumstances admitted, the greater, 
necessarily, would be the number of students attracted to the 
university. Many might be able to spare one year, but not two 
or four years. Many also might be able to spare three or four 
years, but not able to spare them consecutively. Now, it would 
be a very great hardship that these persons, who would all be 
earnest students, should be excluded from the advantages which 
they — derive from the instruction of such men as it is 
intended that the new professorial body shall consist of. Nor 
could their exclusion be of any advantage to the university, 
because the promotion, and widest possible diffusion, of know- 
ledge, is the object of a university; and a multitude of real 
students is its greatest glory. This permission need not in the 
least interfere with any requirements which the university might 
think fit to impose upon candidates for degrees. Upon this head 
we would propose, that before a man be allowed to submit himself 
to examination for a degree in any one of the four schools, it be 
required of him to prove attendance on the lectures of the pro- 
fessors of that school for one academical year. This would enable 
a man who might be desirous of graduating in more than one 
school to reside in Oxford at intervals, if unable to spare the 
requisite number of years consecutively. Upon this plan, those 
who might have talents and industry would reap the advantages 
which legitimately belonged to dem in passing through the 
university at a less cost of time than others, probably in two or 
three years, for they might attend upon two schools in the same 
year: they would then be able at once to address themselves to 
what was to constitute the business of their lives. Those who 
were not so industrious would pay the penalty of being detained 
longer. It would be an advantage to those whose talents were 
not of so high an order, to reside somewhat longer than others in 
a place of study and learning. Under the system we are con- 
sidering, no objection would be felt to this prolongation of the 
term of study, because living would not be more expensive, and 
educational assistance of far greater value, and yet obtainable at 
less cost, than at a private school, or indeed anywhere else. 
Nothing but the necessity for uniformity, which is inseparable 
from a close and jealous system like the present, joined to a 
second necessity of compensating by length of residence for the 
paucity of numbers which must attend restrictions, would have 
enabled the university to maintain its present regulations on the 
subject to which the foregoing recommendations refer. That 
sixteen terms should be soqulaed for the first degree, which many 
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a man is as competent to take in the first as in the last of these 
terms; out of which arises the curious fact, that some of these 
men are better scholars when they arrive at Oxford than when 
they quit it, is an absurdity and an injustice which cannot even 
be rendered plausible, except in the eyes of those who, like Dr. 
Phillimore, the regius professor of civil law, appear to be more 
than satisfied with the present constitution and aims of the 
university, and with the amount and character of the work done 
by it, and who may be disposed to echo his strangely expressed 
declaration—‘ That in any view which he can take, he does not 
‘think that it would be beneficial to the university, or assistant 
‘to her credit and character, that her capacity for the reception 
‘of a much larger number of students than are now resident 
‘within her walls should be much enlarged.’ To those of our 
readers who may be desirous of diversifying the grave discussion 
of this subject with a little amusement, we commend the whole 
of the evidence of this learned stickler for things as they are, 
together with the letter of the Bishop of Exeter to the Com- 
missioners. ‘The latter, though a good specimen of the love for 
adjurations, and denunciations, and those other fruits of gentle- 
ness and meekness, which characterize this successor of the apos- 
tles, still has about it an air and tone which remind us of the 
mock solemnities of Judge Nicholson and the Garrick’s Head. 
The university, if desirous of arriving at any useful conclusions 
upon these subjects, must, having first entirely put out of court 
the provisions of the Laudian code, which has become as objec- 
tionable in its means as in its object, accept, as the basis of the 
deliberation, the present state of knowledge and the present state 
of society, and must never lose sight of the circumstances of the 
day which have weight with those whom she may wish to benefit 
by her teaching. Foremost among these circumstances would we 
ace the fact that three or four years at that period of life which 
is now thought most appropriate for academical study, are at 
the present day of far too much value to be spent at a university, 
unless there is a reasonable expectation that so great a sacrifice 
will meet with an adequate compensation. Dr. Phillimore must 
allow us to differ from his opinion that a man ought not to decide 
on his profession till he is possessed of a university degree, that 
is, till’ his twenty-first or twenty-second year. It appears to us 
that the arrangements of society, and the keenness of competition 
in every branch of employment, render it necessary that almost 
every man who is to earn his livelihood by professional labour, 
should have entered on his profession before that age. It is not 
so much the cost in money as the cost in time, which in these 
days is, we believe, everywhere in Europe and in America, lessen- 
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ing, in many places absolutely, in all relatively, to the population, 
the number of university students. A man who has to push his 
way in the world cannot afford to put off the start to the twenty- 
first or twenty-second year of his age. It might also reasonably 
be asked, whether, ata time when society is advancing so rapidly, 


that much of what is now regarded as important will in half-a-. 


dozen years have become obsolete, and at a time too when every 
part of the world has been made easily accessible, and when the 
world itself might be circumnavigated in a hundred days, many 
would not feel a repugnance to the idea of giving up four years 
to a university, who would perhaps in other times, when society 
was more stationary, and a few years were of but little value, 
have sought in study that employment for the mind which they 
now find more congenially supplied by travel, or business, or 
some active mode of life? Neither ought the improvements in 
our schools, particularly those which have been effected of late 
years, to be lost sight of; because, in consequence of these improve- 
ments, youths are kept at school till their eighteenth year, and in 
an increasing proportion of cases their education is then supposed 
to be completed. This may be regarded as another cause for 
the growing disinclination to expend four years upon the studies 
of a university. If, then, Oxford is desirous of increasing the 
number of her students, and so of extending her usefulness, these 
circumstances and feelings of the day must be met in the manner 
we have already pointed out: those who wish to study in her 
schools must be allowed to devote to this purpose whatever 
periods of time they may find at their disposal. That a man is 
unable to avail himself of the whole educational scheme of the 
university cannot be considered a good reason for excluding him 
from whatever part may be within his reach. Liberal regulations 
upon this head would not, as we have already remarked, at all 
interfere with the requirements which the university might impose 
upon candidates for degrees: on the contrary, they would place 
the university in such a position as would enable her to raise the 
standard to any point that might be thought desirable. 

The circumstances of which we have just been speaking are 
not in themselves unfavourable to university extension. If dealt 
with in a plain common-sense manner, and with a little of the 
ordinary sagacity which enables even the unlearned to discover 
in what way they are affected by the changes which are from 
day to day taking place around them, and to devise suitable 
means for meeting them, and extracting from them advantage, 
these circumstances of the times might enable the university in 
various ways and directions to strengthen herself, and extend 
her influence and usefulness. There is one in particular, to 
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‘ which, as we are not aware that it has yet been noticed in any al 
f quarter, we will devote a few words: we are of opinion that it st 
may be made to contribute very largely to the ends just men- hi 
tioned. It must be evident to every intelligent and observant le 
person, that the school is being rapidly elevated into the position sa 
of one of the most powerful engines of modern civilization. The in 
schoolmasters of England are becoming a new order of men in di 
our social fabric. In a few years they will be as numerous, and 82 
t probably of as much importance in society, as the clergy them- et 
‘ selves. Now, here is a field for the university to occupy. If el 
a) only it could be persuaded to turn its thoughts a little to what is * 
7 now going on in the great world around it, and to the very tc 
| proximate future, it might find in this field room for vast exten- hi 
if sion, and opportunities for doing incalculable good, of that very - 
a kind, too, which ought to be in harmony with the work and - 
1 _ feelings of a great educational institution. It is by no means 
if visionary to suppose that if the changes in the Oxford system ts 
| we have been recommending were adopted, she would, without 
if losing any large proportion of her clerical students, perhaps with- = 
| out any numerical decrease in this quarter, secure a very large fi 
share in the education of the schoolmasters of England and of 
7 | the empire. If Oxford afforded great advantages for study, and a 
' if study and living were as cheap at Oxford as they would become - 
‘ by the mere removal of restrictions, then those who were des- e 
| tined for holy orders, as ordination cannot take place before the - 
| twenty-third year of a man’s age, would find amply sufficient t 
of inducements in these advantages, and in the value of the degree ” 
which they might obtain, for carrying on their studies at the » 
university. ‘The same reasons would attract large numbers of tl 
those who intended to make teaching their profession. If Oxford * 
should be desirous of preoccupying this field, it would, of course, ° 
. be necessary, simultaneously with the reduction in the expenses 
of an academical career, to institute professorships and lecture- ° 


ships for peedagogy and the various branches of the teacher's art. 

here are two objections generally urged against proposals . 
which have for their object an increase of the usefulness of the d 
university. We are told that any such increase would destro 7 
the tone of Oxford. If we fathom this objection, we shall find . 
that it is nothing more than an appeal to a vulgar feeling of 
exclusiveness. It arises out of a jealousy of which but slight or ' 
no traces can be found in the sound portion of our upper classes. ‘ 
It is only natural that those who are conscious that their position ‘ 
is due rather to a system of exclusiveness and privilege than to k 
their own merit and power, should be averse to a system of open I 
competition, under which success could only be the reward of 
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ability industriously cultivated. Every man of ordinary under- 
standing, who is unbiassed by the considerations to which we 
have just referred, regards the increase and extension of intel- 
lectual culture and the advancement of knowledge with unmixed 
satisfaction. He hails their increase as that which ensures the 
increase of all that elevates the nature and improves the con~ 
dition of his race. The opponents of the actual system never 
said of it anything half so severe as what its advocates now allege, 
when they tell us that extensive usefulness, and an effectual 
effort to advance knowledge, are irreconcilable with the tone 
and genius of the place. But, at all events, this objection comes 
too late, because the classes whom it would aim at excluding 
have already gained for themselves a position in the social scale 
which forbids our treating them with disrespect. Besides, we 
must not talk about excluding from the university those who 
now have a considerable, and an increasing, number of represen- 
tatives in parliament. 

The other objection to which we alluded, is contained in the 
common warning to be careful not to do anything which might 
fill our universities with a class of students which might be dis- 

sed, like those of some foreign universities, to cherish, and to 
indulge in the manifestation of, extreme political opinions. This 
objection is quite as weak and futile as the preceding one. The 
character of the political opinions of the German students does 
not arise out of any cause connected with the constitution of 
the German universities,—if it had been so, their constitution 
would long ago have been altered by the despotic governments 
which control them,—but it arises out of causes connected with 
the constitutions of the German States. The parents of the 
students are as dissatisfied with their political status as the 
students themselves. Ifthe constitution of Great Britain resem- 
bled that of Austria or of Prussia, we should soon find the 
students of Oxford and Cambridge becoming warm politicians. 
In this country the only effect likely to be produced by having 
spent a year or two in an ancient and learned university is of a 
directly contrary character to that implied in the objection: its 
effect on Englishmen would be to make them more strongly 
conservative, and more attached to the past. 

Of, then, the organic measures which the Commissioners 
recommend with a view to the reconstruction of the studies of 
the university, we can approve only of the one which we men- 
tioned first, that, namely, which aims at the creation of an able 
body of professors. For our condemnation of the other two, we 
have given what appear to us to be amply sufficient reasons. 
Their subsidiary suggestions need not detain us; they are of 
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obvious utility. We will only add an expression of our hope, 
that those upon whom it may devolve to frame the new regula- 
tions for the use and management of the Bodleian and of the 
other libraries of Oxford, will not lay themselves open to the 
charge, which is very likely to be the case unless the point is 
strongly urged, of having altogether forgotten the students, 
although it is for the very purpose of affording them facilities for 
study that the university itself exists; and that there may not be 
any misgivings as to the future, and, consequently, false economy, 
in the erection of the proposed museum. A museum on a very 
extensive scale will be indispensably requisite, if an honest 
attempt is to be made for the encouragement of physical science. 
Nor need the university be afraid of the expense of furnishing 
such a museum with specimens and objects of interest. The 
gift a, Ooms other day of the Fielding Herbarium, and several 
similar bequests which it has, even under the present state of 
things, received from time to time, prove that if these branches 
of study are earnestly cultivated, and. an adequate building pro- 
vided, Oxford might soon acquire, if from no other source, yet 
doubtlessly from the munificence of those who may have been 
educated in her schools, a museum second in value and import- 
ance only to that of the metropolis. 


Upon THE subject of the revenues of the university, the Com- 
missioners suggest the following recommendations :— 


‘26. That a balance-sheet of the revenues of the university should 
be printed annually for the use of convocation; and that the account- 
books themselves should be accessible. That a statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the delegates of the press should be made annually, so far 
as could be done without injury. 

‘27. That the table of fees exacted by the university should be 
revised, so as to equalize all fees demanded for the same purpose, and 
to abolish all those which are exacted for no service, or which are 
unnecessary, due regard being paid to vested interests. 

‘28. That the funds at the disposal of the university should be 
applied to university purposes only, due regard being paid to the local 
claims of property belonging to the university. 

‘29. That the stamp duties levied on matriculations, on degrees, 
and on certificates of degrees, should be remitted, and that the Statute 
of Mortmain should be relaxed so far as to allow the university to 
invest its funded property in land.’ 


It must be observed, that the above proposals do not refer in 
any way to the financial affairs of the colleges, but to the income 
and expenditure of the university only. Upon this part of their 
subject the Commissioners failed to obtain any authentic infor- 
mation. The Vice-Chancellor refused to answer their inquiries, 
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and withheld from their inspection all the books and documents 
which contained the required evidence. It is stated in the 
Report that even the members of the hebdomadal board, with 
the exception of those who have held the office of vice-chan- 
cellor, and of those who are serving on the standing financial 
committees, know as little of these matters as the other members 
of the university; and that out of this arises the strange ano- 
maly, that in Oxford all measures involving pecuniary conside- 
rations must be brought forward by a board, which possesses no 
adequate knowledge respecting the finances of the university, 
and must be sanctioned by the Convocation, which is Pea 
in the dark upon the subject. 

Notwithstanding, however, the close silence with which this 
great public institution guards all knowledge of the amount and 
distribution of the funds of which it is the trustee, and of the 
fees which it has been allowed to levy for the promotion of a 
great national object,—but which one might suppose, from the 
jealous reserve which is observed, had been assigned to it for the 
furtherance of certain secret services,—the Commissioners have 
been able to obtain for the public some information. Upon 
reducing their statements upon this subject to a more orderly 
form, it appears that the revenues of the university may be 
divided into three branches: 

I. The estates and funded property applicable to certain defi- 
nite purposes, such as the salaries of certain professors, the 
repairs of university buildings, &c. Upon this branch, however, 
of the revenues of the university, they have nothing to tell us. 
It does not appear what is its amount; whether it is insufficient 
for the designated purposes, or whether there may not remain a 
surplus. We know not whether the estates are well managed or 
otherwise ; and whether it may not be possible to increase their 
value by running out the leases. 

II. The second branch consists of income arising from estates 
and funded property, applicable to general purposes, and from 
fees, of which there appear to be a very great variety. The 
aggregate income from these sources is stated to be not much 
more than 7500/. a year; while the objects upon which it is 
expended require at present more than 7000/. a year. 

II. The university press provides a third source of revenue. 
Of this we are told the following interesting and important 
particulars :— 


‘ The revenue arising from the printing of Bibles and Prayer-books 
amounts, it is said, to not less than 8000/. a year. But this is not 
carried regularly to the university account. It is only when a con- 
siderable accumulation has taken place that the delegates of the press 
NO. XXXII. Z 
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transfer what they regard as disposable surplus to the university. 
Very considerable balances have thus been paid over during the last 
twenty years. On the university galleries a sum of about 60,0000. 
was expended, of money arising from the profits of the press. ... . 
The delegates a few years since transferred to the account of the 
university a further sum of about 40,000/.; and last year 69,0002, 
which was part of a still larger accumulation. 

‘ The learned press, as it is called, or that department of the press 
in which the printing of books other than Bibles and Prayer-books is 
carried on, is the sole property of the university. We are unable to 
judge whether any gross profit be derived, on the whole, from this 
part of the business by the university. It is certain that some of the 
copyrights in its possession must have produced considerable sums. 

‘The university also receives 500/. a year from the country as a 
compensation for the loss of its right to print almanacks.’—pp. 125-6. 


We were not prepared to expect from this source so large a 
revenue; confining ourselves, however, to the above figures, we 
may remark that, as there appears to be more certainty about 
the accumulations than the annual income, we are disposed to 
hazard the conjecture, looking at the amounts of the former, and 
the rapidity with which they appear to have been formed, that 
there is some mistake, on the side of under-estimate, respecting 
the latter. The Commissioners regard an alliance into which 
the university has entered with some tradesmen as the chief 
cause of this prosperous condition of the press: of this we have 
our doubts: if, however, it really is the case that the hebdomadal 
board is unable to manage profitably so important a branch of 
the revenue of the university without foreign aid of this kind, 
there exists an additional cause, of the existence of which we 
were not previously aware, for their being required to publish an 
annual statement of their stewardship. We are not at all dis- 
posed to underrate the value, to such a body, of the assistance 
of practical men of business; still, however, it appears to us, that 
the chief place among the causes of the prosperous condition of 
this monopoly must be assigned to the marvellous increase of the 
population simultaneously with a more than proportionate 
increase in the diffusion of education, and in the activity of the 
religious world, especially of that portion of it which comes within 
the pale of the Established Church. These circumstances must 
have led to a very great increase in the consumption of Prayer- 
books, and a still greater in that of Bibles, the two objects of the 
monopoly. We may here add the observation, that if the con- 
templated extension of the university should ever take place, and 
the professors also become men of the calibre hinted at in the 
Report, a large proportion of whom would necessarily be authors, 
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of course the business, and probably the revenue, of the press 
would be greatly augmented. 

It is not, however, merely the large amount of the sums drawn 
from a variety of sources, and applied to a great variety of pur- 
poses, of which the university disposes, which makes it desirable 
that each year a full and detailed account of its income and of 
its expenditure should be published, but the general principle, 
which, unlike many other principles, admits of no exceptions, 
being as applicable to the expenditure of the kingdom as to that 
of a parish, and to the accounts of a university as to those of 
a union-house, or of a hospital, that clear and full statements 
shall be given to the public of the manner in which money left, 
or allowed to be raised, for public purposes, is spent. The 
university must no longer be allowed to consider itself the solitary 
exception to this universally salutary rule. We hope that no 
misplaced consideration for its dignity, or feelings, will lead to 
the abandonment of the recommendation. There can be no 
doubt but that both the credit and dignity of the universit 
would stand higher in public estimation if the rule were enforce 
Why should it be considered disrespectful to require from the 
hebdomadal board those statements, which are regularly given 
without the least derogation to their dignity by her Majesty’s 
government? Annual reports of the amount of work done, and 
of the manner in which funds are spent, supply, beyond all com- 
parison, the simplest and most effectual machinery for maintain- 
ing among the functionaries of public institutions the desire to 
discharge to the best of their ability the duties of their respective 
offices: for these purposes they are far more to be relied upon 
than the old apparatus of statutes, oaths, and visitors. We are 
convinced that had this method of getting work done, and of 
saving the funds of endowed institutions from being wasted, and 
diverted from their proper objects, been discovered some cen- 
turies ago, we should not now be under the necessity of enter- 
taining the question of university reform. Had Laud, instead of 
imposing his ill-directed code, done nothing more than impose 
the single obligation upon the university, and its officers, to make 
annually such reports, he would have possessed rightfully the 
first place among the numerous benefactors of Oxford. 

The twenty-seventh recommendation suggests a revision of 
the fees exacted by the university. In any honest revision of 
the system this must be done; some being exorbitant, and some 
being levied for objects which have become obsolete, and for 
services which are not rendered. In our opinion, however, the 
fees exacted by the colleges are more annoying, and ought to be 
included. That 102 should be demanded by a college as caution 
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money (so called), in addition to some not inconsiderable fees, 
from a member of the college on his taking his Master's degree, 
even if the person proceeding to the degree be a beneficed 
clergyman, and so incapable of residing in Oxford, and of which 
caution money he never sees the interest, as is the case also with 
the 302. of caution money advanced at matriculation, nor, we sup- 
pose, the capital, is a transaction which does not admit of defence. 

It is also equally objectionable that undergraduates should 
be made to pay fees for the support of libraries which they are 
not allowed to use, and which do, in fact, belong to the fellows 
of their colleges. These small grievances, however, are unworthy 
of our attention; a system of competition and publicity would 
soon set right everything of this kind. 


WE now enter upon the last division of the subject, that in 
which we shall have to consider in what way the colleges may 
be reformed, with a view to enabling them to assume in the new 
system an honourable and efficient position. We shall here be 
met by greater difficulties than will be encountered in the 
attempt to resuscitate the university; in fact, we shall find, that 
it is the resuscitation itself of the university which will create 
some of our greatest difficulties. Other difficulties arise from 
the consideration, that the great abuses and lamentable perver- 
sions of the present system are mixed up with much good 
intention, and with, in some of these societies, considerable 
activity. Some points, therefore, of the system are not inde- 
fensible, and will be resolutely defended by a compact body of 
558 fellows, who have got into their hands a monopoly of the 
students, and by twenty-four heads of houses, who are in pos- 
session of the government of the university. Having been 
already obliged to speak of many of the evils which result from 
this state of things (not for the sake, as is evident, we trust, 
from the spirit and object of our remarks, of bringing Oxford 
into ridicule and contempt, but solely in order that our pro- 

osals for making the university a great, a useful, and a revered 
Institution, might be more clearly understood), we do not think 
it requisite to say here anything about the present condition of 
the colleges. We are disposed, indeed, ourselves, and we also 
recommend others who may have to take a part in the discussion 
of these questions, to grant a complete amnesty to the colleges 
for the discredit which they have brought upon the university ; 
we feel in this manner for the reason so frequently and so 
justly urged in cases of this kind, that it was not the present 
members of these foundations who introduced these evils, but 
that their introduction is due, as are the views and opinions of 
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those who are now interested in maintaining them, to a long 
course of past events. If the discussion be carried on in this 
temper, it is not improbable but that many of the fellows them- 
selves might be brought over to the side of the reformers, not 
merely because the present system abounds in abuses and per- 
versions, but also because the remedies which we have to propose 
for their removal would be highly advantageous to the colleges, 
and even to the present holders of fellowships. 


The subjoined, then, are the Commissioners’ recommendations 
upon this subject :— 


‘30. That all oaths imposed by college statutes, and all declarations 
against change in statutes, should be prohibited as unlawful. 

‘31. That all fellowships should be thrown open to all members of 
the university wherever born, provided they have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and can produce a proper certificate of character; 
that, for reasons stated in the body of our Report, an exception to this 
rule should be made in regard to New College and St. John’s College. 

‘32. That persons elected to fellowships should be released from 
all restrictions on the tenure of their fellowships arising from the 
obligation to enter into holy orders, or from that of proceeding to 
degrees in the faculties of theology, law, or medicine; but that it 
would be expedient to modify rather than remove the restriction 
arising from the possession of property; and that celibacy should still 
continue to be a necessary condition for holding fellowships, with 
certain specified exceptions. 

‘33. That steps should be taken in the various colleges to prevent 
the annual value of any fellowship from amounting to more than 3001, 
or falling below 1504. 

‘34. That no portion of the funds of colleges, except those specifi- 
cally given for that purpose, should be applied to the purchase of 
advowsons. 

‘35. That any surplus remaining, after making due provision for 
the fellows, should be applied to increase the number and value of 
scholarships, and that no scholarship should be of less amount than 
501. a year. 

‘36. That, in colleges where there is more than one foundation, all 
fellows should be placed on the same footing, both as to rights and duties. 

‘37. That for the election of fellows and scholars in the larger 
colleges, boards should be formed, consisting of not less than twelve, 
and including the head and all fellows engaged in education; that in 
all cases the election should be made by the suffrages of the whole 
board, or of the whole society, as the case might be, and not by nomi- 
nation; and that all elections should be determined by the merits of 
the candidates, as tested by examination. 

‘38. That a certain number of fellowships should be, for the pre- 
sent at least, appropriated for the encouragement of the new studies 
introduced into the academical system. 
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‘39. That, if necessary, the visitor should have power to issue a 
commission for the re-examination of candidates for fellowships, on 
appeal from rejected candidates who can give prima facie evidence of 
higher merit than those who have been elected, and to reverse the 
decision of the electors. 

‘40. That all scholarships should be thrown open to your Majesty’s 
subjects under the age of nineteen, of whatever lineage or birthplace; 
and that in those colleges which have at present but few scholarships, 
or a number not proportioned to their wealth and resources, the 
number should be increased. That the only exceptions should be 
that (1) at Jesus College certain scholarships should be reserved for 
persons born or educated in Wales; and that (2) at colleges in con- 
nexion with particular schools, certain scholarships should be reserved 
for persons educated at those schools, subject to the provisions specified 
in the body of our Report. 

‘41. That no scholarships or exhibitions in the gift of colleges 
should be tenable for more than five years, and that in no case should 
a scholarship lead to a fellowship without fresh competition. 

*42. That college revenues should be made to a certain extent 
available for the education of the university, and that for this purpose 
the three lectureships founded by Fox at Corpus Christi should be 
restored and endowed with revenues from the college funds, sufficient 
to maintain two professors; that at Magdalen, where three similar 
lectureships were founded by Waynflete, six should be created and 
endowed for the maintenance of six professors; that at Merton two, 
and at All Souls four or more, similar endowments should be made, 
to which might be added, if necessary, one at New College and one 
at Queen’s. That these colleges should be empowered to suppress, 
either for a time or altogether, a sufficient number of their fellowships, 
in order to provide these endowments without too much diminishing 
the emoluments of the remaining fellows. 

‘43. That these professor-fellows should not be elected by the 
college electors, but that such fellowships should follow the professor- 
ships to which they may be respectively attached. 

‘44, That the heads of colleges should be elected from any persons 
who have taken the degree of Master of Arts; and that the election 
to these offices should, if possible, be left to the fellows of the college; 
but that, in case abuses in these ‘elections should continue, provision 
to abate them should be made by an alteration in the mode of election. 

‘45. That in all cases the visitors should be empowered to visit 
their colleges, and to correct abuses; and that the head of each college, 
under the seal of the college, should transmit annually a report on the 
state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the college, according to such 
a form as the visitor may think fit, and that the visitor should be 
called upon to lay a copy of such report before the Sovereign, with 
such observations as he may think fit to make. 

‘46. That the principles embodied in the above recommendations 
with regard to the colleges in general should be applied to the several 
societies in the manner specified in the body of our Report. 
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‘47. That the head and fellows in each society should have power, 
under such control as may be thought expedient, to alter or abrogate 
statutes, and to frame new statutes as occasion may require.’ 


Now, with some of the most important of these recommenda- 
tions we disagree: it is our opinion that, taken as a whole, they 
would not enable the colleges to maintain a flourishing and 
dignified position under the altered circumstances in which they 
will be placed by the new constitution of the university. The 
two main difficulties of their new position will be, that, in the 
first place, of maintaining their ground in the competition for 
students with the out-college resident Masters of Arts, who will 
have on their side the advantages of greater liberty, of separate 
instruction, and probably of greater cheapness; and, secondly, 
that of creating for themselves a more honourable and dignified 

ition than their present, in order that they may not become, 
in comparison with the professorial body, mere ciphers in the 
university system. These difficulties are manifestly very great: 
they are also of such a character that it would be futile to 
attempt to meet them by improving, or even by perfecting, the 
present system. Every one acquainted with Oxford must be 
aware of this: to attempt it would be about as wise as to endea- 
vour to meet a park of artillery with improvements in bows and 
arrows. 

The first consideration, then, plainly is, how are the colleges 
to be enabled to secure the two above-mentioned objects? These 
will be the paramount requirements of their new position; and 
if they cannot be successfully met, the colleges will sink into 
insignificancy. Their main want, of course, will be that of ablerand 
more experienced men than the present class of fellows ; means, 
therefore, must be found for enabling them to secure the services 
of such persons: if, with a view to this, the value of fellowships 
must be made greater than at present, means must be found for 
raising their value: if the instruction given in college lecture- 
rooms must be improved in quality and lowered in price, it must 
be done. But though the colleges must be filled with students, 
no attempt must be made to effect this by laying restrictions 
upon the freedom of the out-college students. These problems 
we would solve in the following manner. We would begin with 
the removal of a restriction, and with the enforcement of a regu- 
lation, in both of which points we find our own opinion in direct 
opposition to that of the Commissioners. The first step we 
would take would be to cancel the obligation of celibacy. The 
history of this in many ways worse than useless requirement is, 
that when colleges were first introduced into the university 
system, the circumstances and ideas of the times were such, that 
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their founders could form no other conception of the societies 
they were about to establish, than that they must be monastic 
institutions; at all events, that they must consist of religious 
persons, and that prayer, and the saying of masses, and the 
observance of a rule of life, must, equally with study, constitute 
their objects. Having been introduced in this manner, the 
restriction was adopted in the more recently established colleges, 
and has been continued in all to the present day. The reason 
which has hitherto induced fellows of colleges to acquiesce in this 
rohibition against marriage, from which all the heads of houses 
ave now escaped, is to be found in the fact, that every college is 
in possession of a considerable amount of church patronage. 
These livings are generally valuable ones; and every fellow 
looks forward to his succeeding to a college living as the great 
event of his life. Upon this depends the realization of all his 
hopes and plans, Oxford being regarded only as a temporary 
home, and teaching as a temporary employment. It is therefore 
very much to the interest of these expectant fellows that any 
restriction which may have the effect of thinning the ranks of 
their seniors, should be rigorously maintained. In the eyes of 
any person so situated, with his future position in life—perhaps 
with his own chances of ever possessing the means of marrying — 
depending upon its observance, it is no argument against this 
restriction, that it is a monkish and degrading interference with 
his own liberty, and that it is damaging to the very object for 
which he ought to consider that the society to which he belongs 
exists: as long as its maintenance expedites his succession of a 
college living he will find reasons for regarding it as a very 
salutary regulation. 

Under, however, the new system, all questions upon this 
point, with the exception of the two following, will be unim- 
portant and irrelevant; first, will not a married man who has a 
wife and family to provide for, and who is therefore bound in 


~~ heavy penalties to maintain a good character, and to set a good 


example, and who will be desirous of devoting his life to teaching, 
upon which he is now dependent for support, make a better 
tutor than a young man who has nobody to provide fur, who 
robably has no thought of making teaching the business of his 
ife (for if he does he must remain unmarried), and to whom a 
reputation for industry and attainments are of little or no conse- 
quence? And then, if it is important that an able man should 
be elected for the very purpose of enabling the college to secure 

' the services of a good tutor, is it not more important to keep him 
after he has obtained some experience in the discharge of his 
+ duties? According to the Commissioners’ recommendations on 
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this part of the subject, rules are to be devised for enabling 
colleges to select promising young men for tutors; the choice, 
however, being still made subject to the important restriction, 
that none but unmarried men are to be considered as eligible. 
The difficulty of finding good tutors for nineteen colleges and 
five halls, would, under any circumstances, be great; why, then, 
increase the difficulty by limiting the field of choice, in such a 
manner, too, as to exclude those among whom the best men 
would probably be found, and this upon grounds which have no 
bearing at all upon what has now become the object of these 
societies? And they would aggravate the evil by insisting that 
after a man, from whom good service might reasonably be ex- 
pected, has been chosen, another form of this restriction is to be 
brought to bear upon him, the operation of which will be to 
inhibit him, by motives which are supposed to be the strongest 
and the most universally felt, from considering his tutorship in 
_ other light than in that of a temporary employment. ‘The 
only allusion that we should wish to see made to this subject 
would be in the form of a permission to married fellows to reside 
out of the college. We might ask, whether the Commissioners 
themselves, or any other intelligent persons, if employed in 
founding an educational institution, and a college is now nothing 
more, would restrict themselves in the choice of teachers to 
unmarried men? Or we might ask, which is the greater evil, 
that the colleges should be rendered inefficient and reduced to 
insignificancy, or that those fellows who have no thought of 
devoting themselves to the service of their colleges should wait 
a little longer for their preferment? We do not wish to see the 
legislature interfering, and obliging the colleges, as was done in 
the case of the municipal corporations, to sell their advowsons, 
because they supply the easiest and best means of getting rid of 
that portion of the present race of fellows, who have disqualified 
themselves for the university by their determination to leave it 
as soon as they can; we should, however, very much regret to 
see the possession of this kind of property hindering, indirectly, 
though most effectually, the colleges from assuming a position 
which would render them an honour to the university. 

With few exceptions the fellows of colleges are obliged b 
their statutes to enter holy orders. ‘The Commissioners, it will 
be seen, propose that this obligation should be removed. If this 
were done, there can be no doubt but that a large proportion of 
the fellows would remain laymen. ‘The character of the new 
studies, for which tutors must be provided in each college, would 
have a tendency to increase this number, which would receive a 
still further augmentation from the more open character of the 
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election. From this two results would ensue. There would be 
a much more rapid succession to livings among the much smaller 
number of those who would still enter holy orders, which would 
more than compensate for the contrary effect of the permission 
to marry. There would, therefore, be no reason for retaining 
the present restriction on the marriage of fellows: vacancies 
would occur with sufficient rapidity without its aid. The other 
result would be of a somewhat opposite character: the majority 
of the fellows being laymen, and seeing in the church-preferment 
ert by the college nothing but a cause of weakness, would 

in favour of a sale of their advowsons, in order that a fund 
might be formed from the proceeds, which would be available for 
common purposes and for the common advantage. And as this 
lay majority will contain almost all the active and working, as 
well as the older, part of the fellows, and as the clerical minority 
will be still further weakened by the consciousness that they 
have no intention of exerting themselves for the purpose of 
raising the character and efficiency of the college, but that they 
are merely using it as a stepping-stone to a piece of preferment, 
there can be but a very slight chance of the ultimate retention 
by the colleges of this kind of property. 

Tf, then, the obligation to celibacy is insisted upon, and there 
can be no reason for retaining it under the new system, the 
colleges must sink into insignificancy. We are of opinion that 
the same result will ensue, though perhaps in a less degree, if 
fellows be allowed, as under the present system, to reside where 
they please, and to pursue whatever kind of life they may be 
disposed to adopt. We were astonished to find the Commis- 
sioners recommending this great abuse, expressly on the grounds 
that it is very desirable that fellowships should be regarded as 
pure sinecures. They advise that a fellowship should be of the 
yearly value of from 150/. to 300/., and then add the strange 
recommendation that no services whatever should be required 
for this income, but that it should be left to the absolute choice 
of each separate fellow whether he will do something or nothing 
in return for it; and whether he will reside in Oxford, Paris, or 
New York. Their language is even emphatic: they say, ‘ We 
‘ are by no means disposed to impair the value of fellowships, as 
* rewards, by annexing to them the statutable conditions of resi- 
* dence.’ (p. 163.) Really this is a strange declaration; and its 
strangeness is not diminished by the consideration that it 
emanates from a body of reformers. We invite the reader to 
apply the idea upon which it rests to some other case ; to that, 
for instance, if, for the sake of the argument, the liberty may be 
allowed, of the Right Reverend Chairman of the Commission ; 
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and we venture upon such illustration, as there is no fear of our 
being misunderstood, because he is known to be devoting himself 
with as much energy as discretion to the oversight of his diocese. 
We are not aware, then, of any reason why we should hesitate to 
believe, that when he received her Majesty’s nomination to the 
vacant see of Norwich, there was any person among the clergy 
of the Established Church better qualified for the discharge of 
the office of a bishop; and it would be a strictly analogous re- 
commendation, if some future Royal Commission, appointed for 
the purpose of inquiring into the state, constitution, and revenues 
of the Church of England, were to argue that, it having once 
been ascertained that he was the fittest man for the office, to 
annex to the possession of the emoluments of the bishopric the 
discharge of the canonical duties of the office, or require that he 
should reside in or even visit his see, would be lessening the value 
of the bishopric when regarded as a reward of merit and fitness. 
The truth is, non-residence, with the consequent entire renuncia- 
tion of the duties, whatever they may be, which the receipt of the 
salary implies, is one of those abuses which are inseparable from 
the present system, and which must fall with it. These are not 
times when such sinecures will be tolerated either by the friends 
or by the enemies, if it has any, of the university: they would 
be sources of weakness to it, as they have been long since found 
to be to the church and to the state; and to attempt their 
defence would have no other result than that of bringing the 
university into contempt. We will now show that the services 
of every fellow will be needed for the performance of the work 
upon which the colleges must now enter. 

At present, while no study but that of the classics is en- 
couraged, and a mathematical lecturer provided only here and 
there, three or four tutors are amply sufficient for each college. 
If, however, the new studies are to be put upon the same footin 
as the classics, each branch will require its own tutors. We wil 
give a sketch of their requirements in this respect. Mathematics 
would require two tutors, one for elementary mathematics, and 
the other for the higher branches. The physical sciences, at 
least four, of whom one would confine himself to chemistry, and 
another to physiology. History, two; one for ancient and the 
other for modern history. Law, two; one for English law, and 
the other for what might be called the science of jurisprudence ; 
the object of the lecturer being to compare the codes and laws of 
antiquity and of modern nations; to point out and comment 
upon their differences and their agreements; and to trace the 
om of national systems of law; to show what circumstances 

ave influenced their character, &c. Theology, two; one for the 
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exegesis of Scripture, the other for ecclesiastical history, embra- 
cing the history of opinions and doctrines as well as that of events. 
Classics, three; one for Greek literature, embracing its deca- 
dence and whole range, and not confined, as at present, to its 
most flourishing period ; another for Latin literature, embracing 
the same range ; and a third for philosophical philology. Modern 
literature, three; one for German, another for French, and a 
third for Italian and Spanish; it being required of each of the 
three that he should have not only a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the literature of the language to which his tutorship was 
assigned, but a like acquaintance with that of England also, in 
order that he might be able to describe the contemporary state 
of our own literature, and to show what effects, if any, that, to an 
acquaintance with which it was his more particular duty to in- 
troduce the student, had upon our own. Now if this scheme 
were carried out,—and there is no other way of putting, honestly 
and effectually, the new studies on the same footing as the old,— 
a corps of at least eighteen resident fellows, without a single 
supernumerary, would be required by each college. The only 
way of encouraging studies effectually is to provide intellectual 
aid for those who may have the disposition and the ability to 
avail themselves of it. ‘T'he effect produced by an able and 
earnest teacher will always be great. The study of history will 
flourish at Bonn or Paris, under Niebuhr or Guizot, that of 
chemistry, even at Giessen, under Liebig. If the new studies be 
encouraged only in the statute book, and not by the appointment 
of tutors to lecture upon them in the colleges, as far as the 
college students are concerned, little will have been effected. 
It would be a singular proceeding to give the fellows salaries 
ranging from 150/. to 300/. a year, for the purpose of providing 
the colleges with good tutors, and then to allow them at once to 

uit the university, retaining their salaries, which would oblige 

e colleges to cease to give instruction in some of the branches 
of university study, or to hire the assistance of some less able 
lecturers. 

One lecturer for some of the subjects we have indicated would 
hardly be able to do the work required of him in the larger 
colleges. If, however, those whose ideas upon these subjects are 
derived from the present system should endeavour to ridicule 
the proposal that we have just made, on the ground that as there 
are nineteen colleges there would then be nineteen teachers of 
modern history, nineteen of jurisprudence, nineteen of chemistry, 
and so on with the rest, which might sound strange to persons 
unacquainted with the subject; we might remind such objectors 
that Oxford now possesses 558 fellows for the teaching and 
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encouragement of the study of Latin and Greek. It would be 
an incidental advantage which would result from the adoption of 
this scheme of college tuition, that the university would in this 
manner herself train up persons who might be fit to occupy her 
professorial chairs, instead of—which will otherwise be the case 
—being reduced to the necessity of going to look for such persons 
elsewhere. 

We would, then, allow the fellows of colleges to marry, but 
we would oblige them to reside in Oxford during the whole of 
each term, that is, for six months of each year. The remaining 
six would be at their own disposal. As distant travel is year by 
year becoming a more important means of acquiring knowledge, 
and of enlarging a man’s views and strengthening his intellect, 
we would give to every fellow leave of absence for one entire 
year out of every six; on condition that he obtained as a substi- 
tute, during the time of his absence, some person approved of by 
his college: this would, in fact, as it might include two long vaca- 
tions, be an absence of nearly a year and a half. We would not 
allow any amount of property to disqualify a man for perform- 
ing the duties of a college tutor. On the contrary, we should be 
glad to see some of the tutors as rich as the professors. The only 
disqualifications ought to be those of moral, or of ‘etelinetaal 
unfitness. The idea of the disqualifying effects of the possession 
of a certain amount of property arose, as we have seen was the 
case with similar ideas upon the subject of marriage, out of con- 
siderations which are not merely irrelevant, but which must, if 
acted upon, prove ruinous to what, though not the original 
purpose of these societies, has now become, and must henceforth 
continue to be, their real aim and object. 

Upon the subject of the income of fellowships, the Commis- 
sioners ees as we have already noticed, that no fellow shall 
receive less than 1502, or more than 300/., a year fromhis founda- 
tion. We are of opinion that it would be very unwise to make 
the whole of the incgme a regular annual payment, no part of it 
being dependent on the character or amount.of the services ren- 
dered. If fellows’ incomes are fixed, the following results will 
ensue: as the collegiate bodies will have no motive for exerting 
themselves, the enormous amount of the college endowments, 
which appear to produce about 150,000/. a year, will be wasted 
in the support of mere sinecurists; the advantages of the colle- 
giate system would be lost, and these advantages, if that system, 
instead of being overrun by the abuses which are partly neces- 
sary for the support of, and are partly engendered by, monopoly, 
were allowed to perfect itself by the withdrawal of restrictions, 
and under the wholesome stimulus of competition, would be very 
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much greater than they are at present; and our whole scheme of 
university reform would fall to the ground, for we are decidedly 

opposed to any alterations which would have the effect of reducing 

Oxford merely to a corps of professors, and an uncertain and pro- 

miscuous gathering of students resident in the town. We wish to 

see both the in-college and the out-college elements of the 

Oxford system receiving their full development. Let us have the 

ablest professors whom the country, or even Europe, can supply; 

and let those who may be desirous of acquiring knowledge, whoever 
they may be, come in thousands. But, at the same time, we 

should wish to see the college tutors as worthy of respect as the 

professors, and the colleges filled with students, who might not 
indeed possess quite so much liberty as their fellow students in 
the town (for it would not be possible to allow them so much, 
nor would they be perhaps of a class that would require it), but 
who in every respect would stand quite as high in the estimation 
of the university. With the view, therefore, no less of avoiding 
such evils, than of securing such advantages, we would recom- 
mend that every fellow should receive a fixed annual pay- 
ment of 1502. only; but that he should receive, in addition to 
this, 41. a term (the number of academical terms in the year 
having been reduced to three) for each pupil attending his classes. 
Of these 4/. we would also recommend that 12. only, for reasons 
which will appear presently, should be paid by the student; and 
that the other three should be paid from a fund formed out of 
what would be saved by the reduction just recommended in the 
amount of the fixed annual payment to fellows, and from what- 
ever other sources the college might be able to command. 

Upon this plan, if a tutor were to have two classes, each con- 
taining a dozen students, one class consisting of beginners and 
the other of those more advanced, he would receive 96/. a term, 
or nearly 300/. a year for tutorage. His income, therefore, from 
his fellowship and tutorship combined, would amount to nearly 
4501. a year. This method of paying the fellows would make it 
their interest to elect the best men for heads of houses and for 
vacant fellowships. We should soon find colleges filled with 

_ able men, and governed by the most eminent men whom it was 
ossible to procure. It would be the common interest of every 
fellow to keep in the service of the college able and experienced 
tutors, whereas, at present, each is desirous of seeing the college 
rid of any one, whatever may be his abilities and energy, who may 
be his senior. It would also oblige them to lighten the cost of 
college life to the undergraduate as much as possible, because 
their own incomes would depend, not only upon the character of 
the instruction given in the college, but also upon the character 
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of the college for cheapness, and for excellence in other respects. 
Students would no longer be sought for from the old motive, for 
colleges would now endeavour to lower their fees and charges as 
much as possible; but though the old motive would, very fortu- 
nately, no longer exist, there would be stronger reasons than ever 
for wishing to secure them; and the only means which could be 
used for this purpose would be the making it worth their while, 
as students, to reside in the college. Henceforth it would be the 
palpable interest of every fellow to make his own lectures as 
valuable as possible, and his own college in all respects as perfect 
as possible. This would be so strongly felt, that there would be 
no occasion for any further apprehensions of the abuses, which 
we are told occur frequently, as things are at present, in their 
exercise of the right of choosing their own head, and of electing 
to vacancies in their own number. We should never again hear 
of unnecessary or exorbitant charges in connexion with colleges. 
Fellows, who found two or three hundred a year of their income 
depending upon the character and efficiency of their college, 
night safely be trusted with its entire management. 

We cannot, then, but think that the adoption of our proposals 
would enable the colleges to surmount the two difficulties which 
we pointed out. There would be found in them sufficient means 
for enabling these societies to compete successfully with the out- 
college Masters of Arts engaged in tuition; and fellows of colleges 
so selected, and under the influence of such strong motives for 
exerting themselves, would maintain their respective colleges in 
a useful and flourishing condition, and would raise their own 
body to a position in the university fully equal to that of the pro- 
fessors. We have dwelt upon the statement of these difficulties, 
and upon the way, in our opinion the only way, in which they 
can be met; because, though these points are the very pith of 
this part of the question, the Commissioners appear to be so little 
aware of their importance, that their recommendations are di- 
rected to other considerations, and would have the effect of 
rendering them insuperable. 

There remains one more point upon which we are desirous of 
making a few remarks; more, however, for the purpose of illus- 
trating our own views upon the general question of university 
reform than for the sake of the subject itself. ‘The Commissioners 
lay much emphasis upon the importance of the creation of a 
number of scholarships of the value of 501 a year. We do not 
look with a very favourable eye upon this recommendation. We 
believe that it is founded upon a double misapprehension of the 
character of the present system, and of the requirements of such 
asystem as the Commissioners themselves would wish to see intro- 
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duced. Its value must be measured by the degree in which its 
adoption would secure some, or all, of the three following ad- 


‘vantages: encouragement of the studies of the university, exten- 


sion of the university, and assistance to poor scholars. We will 
glance at its bearing on each of these advantages. 

With respect to the first we may observe, that the knowledge 
which we now possess of the effects, under the present system, of 
this and of other similar stimulants, such as examinations and 
honours, and which are absolutely indispensable to ensure its 
working at all, does not lead us to form any very exalted estimate 
of their value for this purpose. It is true that at present they 
supply the only motives for study, and that without them the 
present system would collapse, and come to nothing. This is 
undeniable. So far, however, are they from encouraging the 
studies of the place, that they are directly and most thoroughly 
destructive of that object. A man who works hard at the studies 
of the university for two or three years from considerations of am- 
bition or of emolument, will not afterwards pursue them for their 
own sake. The experience of Oxford during the last half century 
is conclusive upon this point. Never did undergraduates devote 
themselves with such unflinching energy to study. We knew 
of one who was found dead at his table with his ree resting upon 
his books; we remember having seen another enter the schools 
upon crutches. The health of many is broken for life. The 
amount of cram is enormous. These are the effects of the sti- 
mulants which must be applied with a very liberal hand for the 
purpose of galvanizing into life the present system. But what 
are their after-fruits? In what degree do they encourage the 
two university studies, theology and the classics? We have 
already seen that never perhaps before were those two studies at 
so low an ebb. The does not possess a single great 
scholar or a single great theologian. So much, then, for their 
value under the present system. 

Under the proposed system, we should not expect more from 
them, and should be disposed to look for the furtherance of the 
object we are considering to other motives, upon which these sti- 
mulants would act as disturbing forces. Besides, if all the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners are carried out, there will arise 
some new difficulties to complicate the question. They would 
confine these proposed scholarships to persons who had not ex- 
ceeded the nineteenth year of their age—that is, to men who 
were in the first or second year of their residence; and as they 
in another place propose that every student shall be chained 
down to the study of Latin and Greek till the last year of his 
academical course, their scholarships would be given for pro- 
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ficiency in the old learning. This would be to discourage three 
of the schools for the purpose of giving what we consider a very 
doubtful encouragement to the fourth. But though this objec- 
tion might be met by placing the four schools on a footing of 
perfect equality in respect of these scholarships, there would still 
remain the serious question, whether by stimulating study for a 
time by the false and irrelevant motives which grow out of a 
system of bounties, a heavy blow was not in reality dealt at the 
itful cultivation of the studies themselves? Another difficulty 
will arise from the fact that the out-college students will be men 
of very different ages, and that if there should be any extension 
of the university worthy of notice they will far out-number those 
belonging to the colleges. They will also probably be more 
earnest students. If, then, it should turn out that these scholar- 
ships have the supposed virtue of encouraging studies (there is 
no doubt of their power of forcing study), it would be very 
difficult, and very unjust, to exclude so large and deserving a 
portion of the students from the advantage of the stimulus. 

The question of the value of these stimulants assumes an 
entirely different aspect, when we consider their effects, not upon 
an university, but upon a school—upon the education preparatory 
to that of the university. There we think that they are in their 
right place, and that they produce very highly beneficial results. 
The higher motives for study can never be made out very dis- 
tinctly to a boy’s mind. He cannot yet be aware how much of 
the character of his future life will be the result of the amount, 
and of the kind, of the knowledge which he may possess. Emula- 
tion, therefore, must be the main spring of his industry. At a 
school, too, there are ro difficulties in deciding who are the fittest 
recipients of such rewards; because, at a school, it is merely the 
foundations that are being laid, and these must be the same for 
all; and as every boy is subject to constant and daily comparison 
with his schoolfellows upon the same subjects, it is easy to ascer- 
tain which are the most deserving. If the trial for scholarships 
were confined to schools, or to university examinations that should 
be preliminary to entrance in any way on a university course, 
we should then regard the existence of a large number of such 
rewards as a very great advantage to the country. We should 
thus have many very deserving young men brought up to the 
university, whose industry and talents would otherwise have been 
lost to the cause of learning; and the studies of the university. 
would escape the disturbance which arises from the presence of 
very urgent and powerful, though entirely irrelevant, motives. 

‘The degree in which rewards of this kind might contribute to 
university extension is, we think, greatly over-rated. As the 
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examinations, by which it would be decided upon whom they 
were to fall, would take place in Oxford, it would very seldom 
happen that they would be obtained by any but those who were 
actually, or who had made up their mind to become, students. 
With respect to their last supposed advantage, that of their 
enabling poor scholars to receive an academical education, we 
may observe, that they can only be made to subserve this end 


accidentally. This cannot be made their object, because they 


must be given to merit. The idea that poverty constitutes a 
claim in the matter of which we are speaking, —— to times 
when the state of society, and the means of acquiring knowledge, 
together with the estimation in which it was held, were widely 
different from anything existing among ourselves. Were we 
living in an age when the middle class was very insignificant, 
and when the feelings and habits of the upper class led them to 
despise learning and study, we should be obliged to look for 
students from among the poorest classes; and if, at the same 


.time, schools were few and inefficient, so that from this, and other 


causes connected with the general state of knowledge, many 
more years of academical study were requisite than at present 
for qualifying a man for a learned profession, we should then 
regard scholarships for poor students in a very different light. 
They would not be merely useful, but absolutely necessary. ‘The 
present state of things, however, is almost the very reverse of 
this. Schools are numerous and efficient; intellectual culture is 
not merely necessary forevery employment, but even for those who 
have no other business in life than that of spending it agreeably ; 
and it is in consequence diffused through ail orders. Books are 
cheap, and libraries are accessible. We have a large, intelligent, 
and, in some respects, an educated middle class. These being 
our circumstances, no deficiency of students need be dreaded ; 
whatever number any, and all, the professions may require will 
always be forthcoming of their own accord. The university is 
thus released from the trouble of seeking for them, and from the 
expense of enticing them with bounties; and is enabled to direct 
all its energies and resources to its true object, that of perfecting 
and cheapening its means of instruction. The proposed scholar- 
ships would only benefit the church and the bar; that is, they 
would cheapen in some degree the academical portion of educa- 
tion to those who intended to enter those professions; chiefly, how- 
ever, to those who were destined for the church, as the proportion 
of the members of the bar who have passed through the univer- 
sity is becoming year by year less considerable. The accomplish- 
ment of what we propose would confer a real and a great benefit 
upon the whole country—upon all classes and upon all professions. 
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If honest and vigorous efforts be made in this direction, then, 
however great may be the number of students drawn together in 
Oxford, they will, each one of them, receive as great a pecuniary 
benefit as the Commissioners propose to confer on the holders of 
their scholarships, As we have already had occasion to observe, 
it would be easy to reduce the cost of living to the level of the 
rest of the kingdom, and, considering the splendour of its endow- 
ments, the best instruction ought to be provided for the student 
on the payment of very trifling fees. If this were accomplished, 
more would have been done for the assistance of the poor 
students of the whole kingdom than could be effected by the 
establishment of any number of the proposed scholarships. We 
had rather see this done, and the services of some of the foremost 
men of the age in the leading branches of knowledge secured for 
the university, although they could not be retained at a less cost 
than 10002, or even more a year for each of them, than the 
establishment of 50 or of 500 scholarships. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that we are 
thoroughly opposed to the retention of Bible clerkships or ser- 
vitorships; and to the establishment, as was proposed a few years 
ago by many of the well-wishers of the university, of poor men’s 
halls: any scheme of this kind would, without meeting the wants, 
be contrary to what have now happily become the feelings and 
spirit, of the age. The attempt to form two classes of students, 
one class being in an inferior position to the other, and distin- 
guished by the badge of poverty, would be unnecessarily cruel, 
and could only end in a well-deserved failure. We would place 
all students on a perfectly equal footing; and, by reducing the 
cost of university life in the various ways we have pointed out, 
would open the lecture-rooms of Oxford to all who might wish 
to enter, and whom her teaching might benefit. 

In conclusion, we hope that it is evident to every reader of 
ordinary intelligence, that the above remarks can have but one 
object—that of rendering both the university and the colleges 
useful, respected, and flourishing: if any of those who take an 
interest in this subject, and whose views may differ from ours, 
should think it worth their while to give their reasons for think- 
ing that our recommendations would not meet the exigencies of 
the case, we promise, if convinced by their reasoning, at once to 
acknowledge ourselves converts, and to do what may lay in our 
power to —_— what we shall then believe to be their wiser 
counsels. Upon this subject we have no pet opinions—no 


Procrustean scheme of radicalism. The writer of this article is 

no enemy ‘to the university, but is earnestly desirous of re- 

paying, though he knows that it must be in accordance with the 
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scantiness of his opportunities and the poverty of his abilities, 
the debt for his nurture which he owes to Oxford. Our single 
object throughout has been to contribute our mite towards show- 
ing in what way this great and famous university may so manage 
her overflowing resources, and advantages of very various kinds, 
as to meet the social circumstances, and supply adequately the 
higher educational wants, not of a sect or a party, but of the 
mation and the age. We have been desirous of showing how, 
instead of obstructing, it might be made to promote, the progress of 
knowledge, and to encourage study and learning; and how, instead 
of being merely necessary for a small part of one class, it might be 
made useful to all classes, and become the educational centre of 
the WHOLE ENGLISH RACE. 

We would accept, then, the Commissioners’ proposal for the 
creation of a legislative assembly, to be called the Congregation, 
and to possess alone the right of initiating measures. We would 
not extend this right to the hebdomadal board, which would 
practically no longer exist, but which this permission would at 
times recall to life for purposes of obstruction and agitation only. 
We would, moreover, in order that every form of university 
teaching might be represented in the university legislature, add 
some representatives of the non-collegiate resident Masters of 
Arts engaged in tuition ; and because it would be a great advan- 
tage to such an assembly to have some elective members. We 
would also allow the examiners to have seats in the Congregation. 

In order that the Congregation might not be irresponsible, and 
to save it from falling into habits of official repression and in- 
activity, and in order to lessen the influence of theoretical and 
profound, but unpractical, men, and to give to its aims a character 
of every-day usefulness, we would permit Convocation to dis- 
cuss its measures, as well as to accept or reject them. And, in 
order that the decisions of Convocation might be invested with 
weight, we would enlarge the Convocation as much as possible 
in the way we proposed. We should wish it to contain as many 
fathers of families, as many professional men, and as many men 
who had mixed much in the world, as possible. This would 
swamp the preponderance of its present objectionable elements, 
and render it a very dignified assembly. 

In order that the wants and circumstances of all kinds of 
students might be met, and with the view of encouraging all 
studies equally (and without this fair treatment none can be en- 
couraged effectually), we would reject the Commissioners’ pro- 
posals for a preliminary university examination, and for the 
retention of the study of the old learning to the last year of the 
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academical course. Any college which might be desirous of 
acting upon these recommendations would be at liberty to do so; 
they would, however, be incompatible with the objects of the 
university. But though we would leave the college students very 
much in the hands of the college authorities, we would allow to 
the out-college students the utmost freedom. This, and nothing 
else, will enable the university to restore to degrees their signifi- 
cancy, and to reinvest them, in public estimation, with weight 
and importance. 

We agree with the Commissioners in thinking that the com- 
pulsory publication of annual reports would secure the due 
appropriation of the funds of the university, and of the colleges, 
and an attentive performance éf the duties which devolve upon 
every university officer. 

We would place the fellows of colleges, and with them the 
colleges, in a far better position than the Commissioners recom- 
mend, We would effect this by paying those who were actively 
employed in the service of their colleges more highly, and by 
permitting them to marry, and by allowing those who might 
come into the possession of property to remain in the service of 
their colleges. Having chosen the men best qualified for teach- 
ing, and having made the post of a teacher in a college one of 
profit and honour, and in every respect desirable, we would re- 
a all fellows to reside in Oxford during term time—that is, 
or six months in each year, for the purpose of discharging the 
duties of their office. For the reason given, we would grant 
leave of absence for one entire year out of every six. 


We now pass from Oxford to London.* In 1837 the University 
of London was founded on principles which the Oxford Com- 


* It is proper to state that the writer of the criticism on the Report of the Oxford 
Commissioners is not responsible for what follows. The reader desirous of inform- 
ation upon the question of University Reform as affecting the University of London, 
will find it in the following documents and publications.—Eprror. 

‘Returns to an Address of the House of Commons, dated 19th May, 1840, for a 
copy of the first and second charters of the University of London—of the Minutes 
of the Senate of the University, and of all Committees appointed by the Senate,’ &c. 
&c. Ordered to be printed, 5th August, 1840. 

‘ Third Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Medical 
Registration and Medical Law Amendment, with Minutes of the Evidence and 
Appendix.’ Ordered to be printed, 25th August, 1848. 

* Returns to an Address of the House of Commons, dated 15th March, 1852, for 
copies or extracts of all communications respecting the organization of the Univer- 
sity of London, since the year 1840, between the Home Office and the Senate of the 
University, any of the affiliated Colleges, and the Committee of Graduates respec- 
tively; and of such of the Minutes of the Senate of the University of London, and 
of Committees appointed by the Senate, as relate to the admission of the Graduates 
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missioners of 1850-2 were ‘instructed not to entertain.’ By the 
charter incorporating it, her Majesty declares it to be the duty 
of her royal office ‘ to hold forth to all classes and denominations 
‘of her faithful subjects, without any distinction whatsoever, an 
‘encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
‘education.’ With this view, an examining board was appointed, 
of thirty-eight noblemen, prelates, clergymen, and gentlemen, 
eminent ‘in literature, science, and art ;’ who were incorporated 
with the twofold title of ‘senate’ and ‘ University of London,’ 
located at Somerset House, and charged with the functions both 
of arranging curricula of study, and, ‘ after examination,’ of grant- 
ing degrees in arts, laws, and medicine. Candidates were to be 
admissible on producing certificates of studentship from University 
College, London (which had given up its claim to be the Univer- 
sity of London, and accepted a college charter), King’s College, 
and from any other educational institution then or thereafter to 
be established within the United Kingdom, which should be ‘ con- 
nected’ with the university by royal warrant, or, if a medical 
school, by the approval of the Home Secretary, on the recom- 
mendation of the senate. We will refer to Mr. Foster’s pamphlet 
for the results. 


* Up to the present time (December, 1851,) twenty-nine general, 
and about sixty medical colleges have been affiliated. Of the general 
colleges, four are situate in London, four in Somersetshire, four in 
Lancashire, four in Yorkshire, three in Ireland, three in Staffordshire, 
two in Hertfordshire, and one in each of the counties of Bedford, Car- 
marthen, Devon, Durham, and Gloucester. To these must be added, 
under the late supplemental charter, the universities of the United 
Kingdom. Though not, strictly speaking, affiliated, candidates pre- 
senting themselves from any of their colleges, are admitted to examin- 
ation for degrees. The affiliated medical institutions include all the 
principal medical schools and hospitals in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; besides those in Calcutta, Montreal, Malta, and Ceylon. 
They include all the great London hospitals, together with the prin- 
cipal schools at Birmingham, Bristol, Haslar, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, and York; at Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow; and at Belfast, Cork, and Dublin.’ 


to form an integral portion of the Corporate Body of the University.’ Ordered to 
be printed, 30th June, 1852. 

‘Calendars of the University of London. Published annually.’ 1843-52. London: 
R. Taylor. 

‘The University of London a Parliamentary Constituency.’ By Charles James 
Foster, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence at University College, London. 
Published for the Committee of the Graduates of the University, by Ridgway; 
Richardson and Son; and Jackson and Walford. 
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These affiliations must not be understood to have all taken 
place at once. The process has been going on continually, every 
ear adding some to the number; and at the time we write, there 
is not a theological seminary of any note in the country, con- 
nected with the Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Unitarians, or Churchmen, which does not enjoy the 
privileges of the royal warrant. The élite of their students are 
found every year to swell the ranks of the London graduates; 
from whom, also, their professors and tutors have for some years 
been extensively selected. 

Nor is this all. The ranks of Oxford and Cambridge are 
recruited annually from probably about a thousand public and 
endowed schools throughout the kingdom, most of which have 
exhibitions specially applicable to one or both of them. It is 
found that some of the most important of these schools are now 
sending their students to London also. 


‘ For the last three years,’ says Mr. Foster, ‘about one-third have 
come from numerous private establishments, and from such schools as 
St. Peter’s at York, Mill-hill, the City of London School, St. Paul’s 
School, Christ’s Hospital, Charterhouse, Chorlton High School, the 
Edgbaston Proprietary School, Queen Elizabeth’s School at Guernsey, 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Catholic Collegiate School at Richmond, 
St. Alban’s Free Grammar School, &c. &c., including some of the 
most ancient and of the best endowed schools in the country. St. 
Paul’s, and the City of London Schools have lately received valuable 
endowments, expressly applicable to London, as well as to the older 
Universities; and some applicable to London exclusively.’ 


The number of students at the arts colleges now affiliated to 
the University, is ascertained at 3000 annually. As to the 
medical colleges, our information is at present imperfect, but it is 
difficult to estimate their students at a much less number. We 
have reason to think that we err on the safe side in assigning 
them at 2000. It is by no means, however, the case, nor 
does it promise for some time to become so, that the bulk 
of these students take degrees. At Oxford and Cambridge 
together, the aggregate number of residents is fewer than 3000, 
of whom about two-thirds graduate. At London, owing partly to 
the recent affiliation of some of the colleges, partly to the neces- 
sity, in the theological seminaries, of paying great attention to 
studies which do not qualify for a degree, and to the ancient and 


close connexion of the medical schools with other foundations, 
and finally, to the greater severity, in every department, of the 
London curriculum, the annual number of graduates is still small. 
The Bachelors of Arts and Medicine have as yet only reached 
seventy in one year; but we anticipate, from the efforts among 
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both the Dissenters and Catholics, to place larger means at the 
disposal of their colleges, from the recent accession of the 
Wesleyan body, and the great professional success of the London 
medical graduates, that there will soon be a very decided increase. 
We think that the future annual number of graduates may be 
safely calculated at one hundred, of whom about a third will 
probably be graduates in medicine. 

We cannot present a complete picture of the University of 
London as it is, without some notice—it must be but brief—of the 
London graduate himself. His position is usually stated some- 
what as follows: that the London Bachelor of Arts is certainly 
equal to the Bachelor of Arts at Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
London Bachelor of Medicine superior to any medical licentiate 
or graduate in the kingdom. To this representation we assent. 
No one can read the evidence before the Medical Registration 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1848, and observe the 
large proportion of the medical graduates who fill posts of public 
responsibility in London and the country, without feeling that 
the question is concluded as to them. Of the arts graduates we 
may speak with more authority from a comparison of the 
curricula. There can be no doubt that the B.A. of London has 
passed a far more severe examination than the B.A. of Oxford or 
of Cambridge. He must know as much mathematics as the one, 
and as much classics as the other; and must besides be acquainted 
with a modern language and history, and with physiological 
science. Less, indeed, could hardly be expected in a curriculum 
resulting from the united labours of Arnott and Henslow, of Fara- 
day and Brande, of Airy and Lefevre, of Arnold and Chichester, of 
Billing and Hodgkin, of Amos, Empson, and Senior, and of Clark, 
Quain, and Locock. The Cambridge arts course, by the effect 
of the recent alterations, is now substantially the saine with that 
prescribed at London fourteen years ago; and if the Oxford 
Commissioners are listened to, degrees will be granted there upon 
the same principle, although, to our minds, in a less satisfactory 
form of presentment. The graduate’s education at all three 
universities must now be sounder, deeper, and broader, than either 
Oxford or Cambridge had ever previously required. 

We are not sure whether this is all. While the claim of 
superiority for the bare degrees has been strongly urged, there 
has been a marked abstinence from proposing a similar comparison 
between the higher honours—between the Cambridge wrangler, 
for instance, and the London M.A. medallist. We have seen it 
somewhere stated, in the shape of an admission, that the best of 
seventy graduates is not presumably equal to the best of four 
hundred, Whatever may be the fact, this test of it is certainly 
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fallacious. The seventy and the four hundred are not exposed to 
the same ordeal. The Cambridge graduates may be classed in 
three divisions:—those who ‘ go out in the poll;’ those who take 
(mathematical) honours ; and the comparatively few whose names 
appear in both Triposes. If we understand Dr. Whewell, the 
degree taken by the first of these classes is not such as to admit 
them to the comparison. That of the second implies an exclusive 
devotion to one subject. The third are presumably high class 
men. The proposed test, therefore, fails altogether. We see no 
reason for supposing, that if degrees had been offered to the 
London students as cheaply as they have hitherto been obtainable 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the annual number of its graduates 
would now be smaller. 

The London University, then, may now be said to consist 
virtually of the following elements: a senate of thirty-eight, in 
whom is vested ‘the entire superintendence’ over its affairs; 
thirty arts and sixty medical colleges, which are entitled to send 
up candidates for its degrees: an annual number of about 3000 
arts, and 2000 medical students, under the immediate influence 
of its curriculum, but of whom not more than 200 annually have 
been admitted to its matriculation, nor more than seventy to its 
degrees. Its present number of graduates is 700, with a probable 
increase of 100 annually. 

Such is the university according to common apprehension, the 
university de jure. Legally speaking, however, the colleges and 
graduates are no part of the university at all. That name belongs 
exclusively to the thirty-eight gentlemen of whom we have 
spoken. ‘l'hese thirty-eight are not necessarily connected with any 
of the colleges, nor lon they any means of ascertaining the wants 
or feelings of the graduates considered as acollective body. The 
graduate of London is not, as elsewhere, member of a powerful 
corporation, represented by two members in the House of Com- 
mons, and exercising, if he chooses, a potential influence in its 
affairs. He does not, in fact, exist. He is in no sense an entity. 
The only way of defining him, is by the terms of the past—he has 
taken a degree. The university is at present simply a graduating 
machine. A bundle of candidates, tied together with a roll of 
102. notes, is put in at one end, and the best they can hope for is to 
come out not much crushed at the other. Nothing stays in the 
university but the 10/. notes; a state of things not satisfactory to 
any body, and least of all to the graduates. 

Now we would plead for the principle of absolute equality be- 
tween Oxford, Cambridge, and London. Whatever the first have, 
the last may justly claim. Whatever belongs to the colleges and 
graduates of Oxford or of Cambridge, the colleges and graduates 
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of London are entitled to enjoy in proportionate measure. If 
the wealthy colleges there cannot support their university expenses 
without applying to the ‘ votes,’ Sir Robert Inglis must not be 
heard to utter a syllable against the like vote for the university 
expenses here. And since, notwithstanding such aid, the entire 
management of Oxford and Cambridge is vested in their colleges 
and graduates, and in them exclusively, so on the principle stated, 
the like grant to London is no argument against entrusting at 
least a share in its management to its own members as well. 
There are many measures constantly proposed to the legislature, 
which would subject Oxford and Cambridge to the effects of an 
untried policy. Parliament is in the habit of specially exempting 
those universities from such measures: London is entitled to 
the same consideration. Oxford and Cambridge are represented 
in the House of Commons: London ought to have given to it 
at least one of the now vacant seats. 

We should assert this principle as explicitly if there had been 
no understanding upon the subject at the time the university was 
founded, But we are not disposed to part with the advantage 
which an express contract secures. It was the express decla- 
ration of Lord Melbourne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
in the act of concluding terms with the University College, that 
London was to stand equal in all respects with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, freed from their exclusions. It was to have the same 
internal powers, and the same external rights, and the assistance 
of serene if need were, was to be invoked to secure them. 

uch being the case, we can say that these great purposes— 
these rewards of what our colleges and graduates have done in 
meeting the demands of the London curriculum—are not attain- 
able by the mere organization of a government examination 
board. We thank its members most sincerely for that curriculum ; 
and if we do not allude particularly to some who have long ceased 
to take part actively in its affairs, it is not because we are ignorant 
as to where gratitude is due. But we have the concurrence of the 
Senate, in the opinion that the present constitution does not meet 
the present emergencies. In the late active proceedings con- 
nected with the Charitable Trusts Bill, the Militia Bill, Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill, and Mr. D’Israeli’s motion respect- 
ing the vacant seats, the senate, although approving, took no 
part. Regarding themselves as simply the ‘nominees of the 
crown,’ and as ‘acting under the superintendence of the secretary 
of state,’ they considered any interference inconsistent with their 
position. hether, in point of form, it would be so or not, we 
are not careful to inquire: a body so constituted is not of the 
kind to assert such claims as are now made, and we think justly 
made, by the graduates. 
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An organization has been developing itself during the last 
four or five years, by which it is proposed to supply this de- 
ficiency. Without legal existence, the graduates have neverthe- 
less found themselves able to hold meetings, raise funds, and 
support a committee. Their object has been simply to acquire 
a legal status, and to assert their general rights according to the 
principle we have laid down. They have established relations 
with almost all the Arts colleges, and it appears also with several 
of the medical institutions, such as to ensure immediate and 
combined action on the part of all these bodies, as need may 
require, upon the senate, the Home Office, or the Legislature. 
The result has been to influence the action of the senate, as 
mnch probably as if there existed the de facto relation of con- 
stituent and representative. It has been suggested simply that 
this state of things should be legalized: that the graduates should 
be admitted bodily into the university, and upon obtaining a 
sufficient standing, should exercise, under the name of a convo- 
CATION, the influence which they have shown that they possess. 
This, it is said, will be an introduction of so much new power 
into the university, applicable to purposes which at present it 
has no means of effecting, and which cannot be put aside. Such 
is the substance of the arrangement which the graduates ho 
soon to see adopted. We do not of course state as part of it the 
admission of graduates into the senate, which must take place at 
any rate; nor the power of refusing new charters, which practi- 
cally exists already. 

It is undoubtedly not the plan which we should have devised, 
had we to form the university de novo: nor could we readily 
concur in the abandonment of the more direct influence formerly 
sought for, had we not faith in the honest meaning of the negotia~ 
tions lately resumed by the senate. The claim is one so absolutely 
of broad right, that if that body had finally refused all concession, 
we do not see how the government could have avoided the re- 
ee of preserving by other means the unbroken faith of 
the crown. But as the question does in fact present itself in this 
shape, we think the settlement it offers may be accepted. So 
that the result be secured, it matters little whether it is effected by 
giving to convocation a direct veto, and the election of the senate, 
or the means of moral influence upon an independent body. The 
comparative smallness of the change must also tend greatly to 
facilitate its being adopted. It is a change, too, which, if carried 
out honestly on all sides, may fairly be expected to be permanent, 
and which all parties have an obvious interest in carrying out 
honestly. It puts the graduates on their good behaviour, as it 
gives them no power but in their moral influence. It leaves to the 
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senators a position of dignity and independence which they will be 
loth to lose by tyranny or caprice. ‘The position of the colleges 
is unchanged, nor do we think that can be materially improved. 
They are already organized bodies, holding a recognised position 
in the university; and the history of the late supplemental 
charter, and of the graduates’ movement, are sufficient instances 
of the weight of their united opinion. ‘The course of important 
movements must naturally be for the graduates to initiate, the 
colleges to approve, and the senate to execute. Any constitu- 
tion that may be devised will only work well in proportion as it 
admits of this course. 

For although the elements of the London University are 
necessarily the same with those of Oxford and Cambridge—con- 
sisting in all of teachers, taught, and examiners, the manner of 
their combination is strikingly different, and will lead in its 
working to correspondingly different results. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the university may be described as being practically 
the aggregate of the college authorities. The same individuals who 
separately govern the one, in combination administer the other. 
The convocation there consists practically of the same indivi- 
duals over again, in connexion with not a large number of 
graduates, mostly young men, who remain there as private 
tutors. The large bulk of the graduates abandon their alma 
mater immediately upon taking their degree for the honours and 
emoluments which they can only obtain elsewhere, and retain 
thenceforward no other practical connexion with it, except their 

arliamentary franchise. The reverse of all this is the case at 
ndon. Its executive can never practically consist of the same 
men who conduct the daily business of their colleges at Man- 
chester, Carlow, and Plymouth; nor are the authorities of Stony- 
hurst, Carmarthen, and Wesley College, Sheffield, likely to 
conspire for the subjugation of the university to their common 
will. On the other hand, it has in its local situation all that 
Oxford and Cambridge are deprived of by theirs. The me- 
tropolis will always attract a large number of the most able men, 
to say nothing of the facilities of access to it from all quarters. 
Up to the present time the fact has been that nearly half of the 
London graduates settle in London; while in almost every im- 
portant town in the country, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, we could already name some one holding a position of 
influence, who is a London graduate. We do not confine this 
statement to one profession, or to one religious faith. The 
medical, legal, clerical, and mercantile occupations can all practi- 
cally supply worthy representatives to the London convocation. 
And they will always include among them those who can give 
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expression to the views of any or all of the colleges upon any 
matter of moment. It is therefore to convocation that the gra- 
duates look for the efficient organization of the university. 

But for its success we think one condition essential. It must 
be, or represent, the entire body of graduates. As the higher 
degrees at London really imply higher examinations than the 
lower, it is but fair that they should confer some advantage in 
entering. But both in good faith and good policy, the bachelor, 
when of sufficient standing, is entitled to be admitted. In good 
policy, because an exclusion which is not extensive is of no 
value for its only object, that of confining the number; and if 
extensive, it will be arbitrary and complicated, and will ensure 
the loss of valuable men, if not of valuable classes: we need only 
support our assertion by the scheme of the select committee of the 
senate. In good faith, because, most certainly, after the colleges 
have satisfied in the persons of the bachelors, demands upon their 
educational resources out of all comparison with those hitherto 
imposed upon the wealthy endowments of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges, it is mere trifling with them to interpolate further 
conditions between the performance and its reward. The rights 
and powers of Oxford and Cambridge belong to all their bache- 
lors of three years’ standing, who choose to make the payment 
for which the M.A. degree is the legal form of receipt. The 
bachelors of the London university have done better than they: 
they must stand at least as well. 


But extended as these criticisms have become, we must not 
bring them to a close without a few observations in relation to the 
state of matters in the universities of Scotland. We scarcely 
need say, that north of the Tweed, the means of instruction pro- 
vided in the universities are made accessible to the whole people, 
without test, or hindrance of any kind. Royal commissioners 
gave their report, some quarter of a century since, as to the 
studies and usages of those ‘establishments, and obvious causes 
have been at work in that country, tending to popularise every- 
thing affecting the relation of the universities to the community. 
What would happen were a similar policy pursued, and to the 
same extent, in England, may be pretty safely inferred, from the 
effect of it as seen among our neighbours. Enough is before us 
to show, that were Oxford and Cambridge thrown open to ofr 
English youth, as the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
thrown open to the youth of Scotland, the heavens would not 
fall, nor would the end of the world appear to be at all nearer 
than at present—the fears of some well-dressed young gentlemen, 
and of certain elderly ladies of both sexes, notwithstanding. 
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But if the class-rooms of the Scottish universities are open 
to the youth of the nation without exception, we regret to say 
that the chairs in those class-rooms are restricted, for the most part, 
to the members of one religious sect—a sect, moreover, which 


does not now embrace a majority of the nation. The law of the | 


land there is, that no man shall be admitted as a professor in any 
department, in any university, without declaring on oath, that 
the assembly’s catechism is the expression ‘ of his faith ;’ nor with- 
out pledging himself, in the same solemn manner, to be obedient 
to the requirements of the Established Church. In Edinburgh, 


the parties with whom the execution of this law rests, have agreed 4 


to ignore it in reference to some of the chairs of that university ; 
but in Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, and the two colleges of Aberdeen, 
no such exemption is known. The letter of the law must be 
complied with in these universities last mentioned, in all cases; 
and if its spirit be evaded, it must be done, at the usual costs to 
the moral reputation of the parties concerned. 

An attempt was made in the last session of Parliament to 
procure an abolition of these tests. The defence of them set up 
by Mr. Secretary Walpole and some others, on that occasion, 
was remarkable, both from the ignorance which it displayed as to 
the facts of the case, and from the sort of principles as affecting 
the morality of legislation on which it rested. So little did the 
minister understand the question, that he spoke of what was done 
in Edinburgh only, as of something done quite as commonly in 
the other universities. He spoke of the ms as existing, it is 
true, but as being everywhere relaxed, more or less, according to 
circumstances, while, in fact, it knows nothing of relaxation. It 
is either abolished, at least virtually, as in Edinburgh, or it is 
strictly and formally enforced, as in Glasgow, St. Andrews, and 
iaatiom, where the admission to office must be preceded by 
the subscription. The law is a dead letter altogether, in so 
far as regards the non-theological chairs, as in the University 
of Edinburgh; or it is enforced to the letter, in so far as the act 
of subscription is concerned, as in the other universities named. 
We sincerely hope that our Scotch friends will take care that there 
shall be no mistake about the real state of this question when it 
next comes before Parliament. Such of our readers as are de- 
sirous of full and trustworthy information on the subject, will 
find it in a dispassionate and able pamphlet recently published 
by Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh.* Dr. Wilson is a man of 
high moral and religious worth, a man of genius, and, as a chemist, 


*¢ The Grievance of the University Tests, as applied to the Physical Sciences in 
the Colleges of Scotland. A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Spencer H. 
Walpole.” 8vo. Simpkin. 
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entitled to rank with men of the first class in this country. But 
he is a Protestant Nonconformist, and by the test laws of Scot- 
land is precluded from presenting himself as a candidate for the 
chair of chemistry in any university of Scotland out of Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Wilson is not alone in this grievance; the majority 
of the scientific men of Scotland are subject to it—shut up to 
the alternative of abstaining from all attempts to secure honours 
and emoluments to which they are entitled, or of endeavouring 
to secure them upon conditions to which no man resolved to 
‘keep a conscience’ can submit. Many, indeed, do thus submit, 
despising both the law and themselves while so doing; and Mr. 
Secretary Walpole may see nothing to deplore in a law, which 
cannot but operate as a strong temptation to such hypocrisy, 
anc may see reason for upholding a law in the fact, that it is 
so bad, that it should be left to the executive to determine when 
it should be accounted as a law, and when it should be dispensed 
with! Save us, say we, from the legislation, which, in place of 
doing honour to public morality, ensures the desecration of it. 

We wish it to be understood, once for all, on this subject, that 
in pleading for this freer and this better condition of our 
universities, we do not plead as Nonconformists, but simply as 
Englishmen. In fact, we would not be understood to plead at 
all, as for a privilege. Our language, while meant to be respect- 
ful, is that of demand—demand as for rights, and as for rights 
which have been too long withholden from the people of these 
nations. Whatever the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
can be shown to be as from the nation, they should be for the 
nation; and our university reformers will not, we trust, cease 
from their labours, until this maxim shall have been practically 
realized, and to the full. 


Art. Il.—French Memoirs of the Fronde and Age of Louis XIV. 


In the article on ‘ Old French Memoirs,’ in the Jast number of 
the British Quarterly Review, we extended our remarks to the 
end of the reign of Louis XIII. to the regency of Anne of 
Austria, and almost to the commencement of the sway of the 
Grand Monarque himself, known in England by the less flattering 
title of Louis XIV. In the present paper, we mean to resume 
the subject at the period we broke off, changing merely the title, 
‘Old Memoirs,’ for ‘ Memoirs of the Fronde and of the age of 
Louis XIV.’ We need not say that as our neighbours, the French, 
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advanced in arts, in arms, and in civilization, the number of such 
writings prodigiously increased. Under the regency of Anne of 
Austria, memoirs were more numerous than in the time of Henry 
IV. or Louis XIII.; and under the reign of Louis XIV. vastl 
more such works were written than in the earlier periods of French 
history. Many of these volumes, some of which received a furtive 
publication out of France, and some of which a posthumous publi- 
cation within the kingdom long after they were written, afford a 
great fund of instruction, and, in truth, go mainly to compose the 
history of the time. They are more amusing than the more 
pretentious volumes generally called history. They represent 
more in detail, and in a more sprightly and picturesque manner, 
persons and things; they enter more deeply into the secret 
causes and springs of action: they give us more of the real flesh 
and blood—of the domesticity, interior life, and, so to speak, 
of the dishabille of history than we obtain from larger, graver, and [ 
more serious works. Without the aid of these memoirs, indeed, 
history could not be written, and we may safely say, that the 
the best materials for it, more especially in the French, are drawn 
from these very memoirs of which we have been speaking. 
There is no more agreeable reading in any literature than 
these personal or historical memoirs. At the same time, the 
reader ought to be warned that he cannot always safely entrust 
himself to such instructors. ‘They are witnesses, certainly, but, 
like the rest of mankind, not always good witnesses. They stand 
not always indifferent, to use the language of the law, as they 
stand unsworn. They have their prejudices and their passions, 
their réticences and their reserves, their glosses and their peculiar 
views, like most human beings bearing testimony. They are 
not always regardless of the result and regardful only of the 
strict and literal truth. The philosophical inquirer, therefore, 
should be warned not to give them unlimited confidence, or too 
large a measure of credibility. When two men, both memoir 
writers, write of the same time and the same circumstances, their 
statements should be compared and canvassed; they should be 
confronted and cross-examined, in so far as such a process is 
possible, by the diligent and laborious reader. If they so been 
actors in the scenes of which they speak, it may be supposed that 
some spice of personal partiality, latent or patent, lurks in their 
productions: that they describe more favourably their own 
deeds, words, motives, and conduct than the motives and conduct 
of third parties. Tendencies of this kind are observable in men 
otherwise very trustworthy and honest: such tendencies even 
may be occasionally traced in the memoirs of Sully, of which we 
have already spoken. It sometimes happens that the man who 
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is the encomiast of his own superhuman virtue and probity, is the 
accuser or the traducer of others. This may happen in perfect 

ood faith, we freely allow, and from a species of flattering self- 
Tasiens but we fear it too often arises from malice, from envy, 
and from a spirit of uncharitableness. 

The statesman, the politician, or the general, who composes 
his own memoirs, is likely to allow the same passions and interests 
to guide his pen which have governed his conduct, either in the 
cabinet or in the field, or in the great struggle for power and for 
command. We should therefore be on our guard against such 
interlocutors, whether speaking in the first or in the third person, 
—whether writing with their own hands or pens, or vicariously 
and ostentatiously, as Sully did, by his numerous secretaries. 
A reader is too often disposed to hear favourably, and to readily 
believe a man telling his own history, or recounting the part he 
bore in public events. He solicits our good opinion—he entreats 
our confidence—he tells us his motives were pure—his conduct 
straightforward, and unless we adopt proper and prudent pre- 
cautions, we begin to take an interest in him—an interest which 
increases hourly and daily as we read on. 

These observations more especially apply to the memoirs on 
the Fronde, many of which were written by men of undoubted 
talent and cleverness, such as Larochefoucauld, Gourville, Bussy, 
Rabutin, and others. Not seldom are these writers opposed to 
each other, and occasionally do they give conflicting statements ; 
but, as Duclos observes, in his preface to the life of Louis XL, it is 
out of the very central part of this contradiction that we arrive 
at the kernel truth. 

In a former paper we gave what we considered merited praise 
to the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz. It is now our duty to 
speak of the memoirs of Guy Joly, conseiller at the Chatelet, 
who was at one period the secretary and confidant of the famous 
coadjutor-bishop, afterwards world renowned as cardinal. 

Voltaire, in his ‘Age of Louis XIV.,’ abruptly says, speaking 
of the memoirs of Guy Joly, that, placed side by side with the 
memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, they are as different as the 
productions of servant and master. This short sentence is severe 
and stinging, but it contains, nevertheless, a great deal of truth. 
Joly was an atrabilious, vinegar-minded, misanthropical creature, 
who quarrelled with De Retz, and whose great object it was to 
lower the cardinal. He has, however, neither caught the style 
nor the vigour of his patron, for his volumes are equally devoid 
of energy and literary grace. That there are occasionally inte- 
resting passages here and there cannot be denied; but even in 
these passages Joly is by no means to be trusted as an authority, 
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nor is he ever cited as such. His memoirs originally appeared 
at Amsterdam. The cost of publication was said to have been de- 
frayed by the regent, with a view to counteract the effect of the 
memoirs of De Retz. But if this was the object it signally failed ; 
for while the memoirs of De Retz are read and re-read with ever- 
renewed interest, those of Joly are well-nigh forgotten. Every 
body feels that he is the apologist of himself and the accuser of 
others; that he is one of those ‘ fauz sincéres,’ to use the term of 
Rousseau, in speaking of Montaigne, who do not paint, but 
adorn themselves. 

The memoirs of M. D. L. R., that is to say, of M. Duc de 
Larochefoucauld, published at Cologne, are well worthy of 
attention. The part which the duke took in the troubles of the 
Fronde, under the influence of the beautiful Duchess of Longue- 
ville, his political and military conduct during those wars, would 
distinguish him as a remarkable character had he never written 
his memoirs or the Maxims, which stamp him as one of the literary 
celebrities of the reign of Louis XIV. His appearance in the 
Fronde was, so to speak, fortuitous; for it was owing alone to 
a tender passion for the Duchess of Longueville, who had gained 
him as well as Turenne to the cause of the princes. This pas- 
sion, however, was never fully reciprocated on the part of the 
lady. The two lines borrowed by the duke from a contemporar 


oet to paint his devotion to Madame de Longueville, are we 
nown. 


‘Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire 4 ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’aurais fait aux dieux.’ 


When, however, Larochefoucauld found that after having been 
used as an instrument, he was treated with coldness, his only 
revenge was to parody these verses of Duryer to which his name 
and passion had given a lasting celebrity. 

* Pour mériter ce cur, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, j’en ai perdu les yeux.’ 
This latter hemistich alluded to the wound which he received at 
the siege of Bordeaux, and which, for a considerable time, de- 
prived him of his eye-sight. After the wars of the Fronde, 
obtaining pardon of the king, he retired into private life, and 
occupied himself in writing the memoirs of which we shall say a 
few words, and those maxims of world-wide renown which 
J. J. Rousseau calls ‘ un triste livre.’ 

Some have compared the memoirs of the duke to Tacitus, and 
in the Villefranche, Hague, Amsterdam, and Cologne editions, 
as well as, for aught we know, in the Paris edition, there are 
citations uf parallel passages as foot notes. But though the 
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memoirs of which we speak are distinguished by vigour, con- 
cinnity, and delicacy of touch, and though there are occasional, 
nay, frequent, resemblances, in tone of thought, yet we do 
not conceive that Larochefoucauld can be said to be a 
servile copier or imitator of the most remarkable of Roman 
writers. So competent and clear thinking a judge as Bayle* 
_ a preference to these memoirs over the Commentaries of 

esar; but in this opinion posterity is at issue with the famous 
paige Voltaire, in his notice of the writers of the age of 

ouis XIV., forms a more just and accurate estimate of the value 
of the memoirs. 

The memoirs of Larochefoucauld are read, but his thoughts 
and maxims are known by heart. Albeit these volumes 
should be consulted by every one who wishes to know the 
history of the F’ronde, yet, on the other hand, the remark of La 
Harpe, that Larochefoucauld is not exempt from prejudices 
in politics nor in morals, is perfectly true. 

One of the most interesting series of memoirs concerning the 
Fronde are those of Madame de Motteville. Madame de Motte- 
ville was the daughter of Pierre Bertaut, a gentilhomme ordinaire 
de la chambre du roi, and niece of the poet of the name 
mentioned by Boileau. By some accounts she was born in 
1615, and by the others, among which is that of M. Monmerqué, 
in 1621. By her mother, who was of a noble Spanish house, 
who enjoyed the confidence of the queen, and who carried on 
the Spanish correspondence of Anne of Austria, she was placed 
near the person of that princess, first being carefully edu- 
cated. The mother, who had given some offence to Cardinal 
Richelieu, was, three years afterwards, directed by the king, at 
the suggestion of his eminence, to remove her daughter. She 
was accordingly removed into Normandy. But the queen, who 
had conceived a liking for the child, gave her a pension of 
600 livres, which was raised to 2000 in 1640¢ The year pre- 
ceding this latter grant, Mlle. Bertaut had married Nicholas 
Langlois, seigneur of Motteville, first president of the Chambre 
des Comptes of Normandy, who was then in his eightieth year, 
Mile. Bertaut, his third wife, being only eighteen. But the 
married life of Madame de Motteville was short. In two years 
she lost her old and infirm husband, and in 1643, after the death 
of Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, now become regent, recalled her 
to court. From that hour Madame de Motteville never left the 
queen. She watched over her in her last illness, of which she 
has given us the details, and her mistress, in remembrance of her 
devotion and assiduity, left her a sum of 30,000 livres. The at- 

* Dictre. Critique, Art, Cesar. 
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tachment and the gratitude of Madame de Motteville induced her 
to write the history of the regent. ‘That which I have put on 
. paper, says she, in the preface to her memoirs, ‘ I have seen and 
‘heard. During the regency, the period of my assiduity about 
* the person of the princess, | wrote without method, from time to 
‘time, what appeared to me in any way remarkable. The 
‘moments which others give to recreation, to rides, or walks, 
‘I employed for that purpose; for I have always had an aversion 
* to pass the idle and useless life of the ‘gens du monde.” 

The memoirs of Madame de Motteville have a character of 
simplicity and truth very charming. Though occasionally the 
style is slovenly and negligent, or as the French would say, 
décousu, yet there is a naturalness which by no means excludes 
shrewdness. Voltaire, speaking of these memoirs, says that they 
are a number of small facts told with an air of sincerity. These 
small facts, however, paint an epoch and give an insight into the 
manners and feelings of the time, which we in vain seek for 
amiong graver annalists. But there are considerable facts, also, 
stated in the memoirs of Madame de Motteville, and stated, also, 
without i arog or passion, or partizanship; for the lady was 
not enrolled as a member of either of the parties then existing. 
None of her contemporaries gives more authentic details of the 
inner and private life of the regent, Anne of Austria, or of the 
secret springs by which parties were moved during the war of 
the Fronde. Madame de Motteville had no ambition to push on 
her family or herself. She was neither unscrupulous nor in- 
triguing, and the consequence was, that she became the confi- 
dante of two queens. Enjoying the esteem of Anne of Austria, 
she lived on familiar terms with Henrietta, the Queen of England, 
and widow of Charles I., who first unbosomed her griefs to a quiet 
and reserved woman, who entered neither into the frivolities nor 
the dissipations of the court. This is not alone stated on the 
testimony of Madame de Motteville herself. Madame de Sevigné 
speaks of her as holding aloof from parties, as quiet in her 
manners, and of an observing nature, equally reserved and 
prudent. Everything that Madame de Motteville relates as an 
eve witness may be believed. But her memory is not always of 

e best, and that which she states ex relatione, to use a phrase 
of the lawyers, is not always to be depended on. The principal 
figure in her pages is Anne of Austria. Generally she is blind 
to the faults of her mistress, and almost uniformly assumes the 
tone of an apologist. 

Madame de otteville does not pique herself on being a poli- 
tician or an historian. But she says, and she says truly, that the 
best-disposed and the ablest persons stopped to talk with her, 
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and from them she learned the history of the different cabals 
and interests, among all of which she was perfectly disinterested. 
The first days of the regency are described by her so graphically 
that we appear to live in the time, and to be mingling with the 
characters described. She paints in vivid colouring the dissimula- 
tion of Mazarin—the subtlety and flexibility of his spirit, the 
cabinet intrigues in which he excelled. We are presented with 
a sketch of the queen, from the moment she awakes in the 
morning—from the time when she gets up, and her linen is 
handed to her, to the period of her supper and bed-time. ‘After 
her corps de jupe was put on,’ says Madame de Motteville, ‘she 
‘heard mass very devoutly, and, this ceremony over, she came to 
‘her toilette table. There was an unspeakable pleasure in seeing 
‘her dressed and her hair put in order. She had the finest hair 
‘and the finest hands in the world, and was most adroit in the 
‘use of them. She dressed with care, but without luxuriousness. 
‘She displayed neither gold nor silver nor extraordinary orna- 
‘ment of any kind. It was easy, notwitlistanding her modesty, to 
‘see that she nevertheless had a little amour propre. After the 
‘death of the king she ceased to wear rouge, which heightened 
‘the clearness and beauty of her complexion.’ 

This is the favourable side of the picture. When Madame de 
Motteville tells us that the blood of Charles V. flowed in the veins 
of the queen, she incidentally and expressively remarks, ‘ This 
gave her hauteur.’ ‘ When angry,’ says Madame de Motteville, 
‘she had a little sharp voice.’ 

It is not only Anne of Austria that Madame de Motteville 
makes us familiar with. She introduces us to the Queen of 
England (Henrietta, sister to Louis XI1I., daughter of Henry IV., 
and widow of Charles I.), whose person and character she de- 
scribes with a minute pencil. It is of this princess she says, that 
her beauty having left her before she reached her prime, ‘she 
‘was wont to maintain that women could not be pretty after 
‘ twenty-two years of age.’ 

The style of Madame de Motteville, though often incorrect, is 
remarkable for fluency, expression, and naturalness. Speaking of 
the generosity, the magnificence, and the gallant manners of 
Marshal Bassompierre, she says, ‘ the ashes of Bassompierre are 
worth the golden youth of the most polite of 1646.’ Occa- 
sionally Madame de Motteville loves to moralize—a thing so 
unusual as to be remarkable in any French memoirs, ancient: or 
modern. Sometimes she gives us quotations from the Italian 
and Spanish poets, sometimes from Seneca, and from the Holy 
Scriptures. In 1647 she represents Mazarin as shutting himself 
up in his cabinet to labour, and making the first people in the 
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kingdom wait for him in the-antechamber. Speaking of Made- 
moiselle de Pons, loved by the Duke of Guise, she describes her 
character in a word as ‘ cette dime gloutonne de plaisirs.’ 

The first scenes of the Fronde are related by Madame de 
Motteville in a manner worthy of De Retz. Though this lady 
mixed so much with courtiers and persons of high rank, and 
was for so long a period near the person of royalty itself, yet is 
she not a blind royalist. She believes in justice, in truth, and in 
the rights of mankind, as well as in the rights of kings. When 
the Parliament maintained, on an ordonnance of Louis XIL, 
that no man should be cast into prison unless he was sent within 
twenty-four hours before his natural judges, she cannot help re- 
marking, that this guarantee of individual liberty was agreeable 
to all France. 

Next in order follow the memoirs of Mlle. Montpensier. 
Anne Marie de Bourbon, daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIII., and of Marie de Bourbon Mont- 
pensier, was born at Paris in 1627. From her cradle she 
was nourished, so to speak, with the idea first of marrying 
Louis XIV., then the Count of Soissons, then the Infant of 
Spain, then the King of Spain himself, then the Duke of 
Savoy, then the English Prince of Wales, heir to the throne 
of England. All these fine dreams passed away. Mademoiselle 
had attained her twenty-second year, and was still single, when 
the troubles of the Fronde broke out. She was one of those 
—_ natures who delighted in the tumult, and who flung 

erself into faction with all her heart and soul. During the 
Fronde, Mlle. Montpensier was the idol of the populace and the 
halles, as she was known to be an advocate for strong measures, 
and to be unfriendly to Mazarin. She followed the party of her 
father, Gaston d’Orleans, and with the Countess of Fiesque and 
Frontenac accompanied the Frondeurs, dressed en Amazones, to 
Orleans. ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘should I not head the bourgeois of 
‘Paris? Did not Roman women lead the people, the senate, 
‘and the tribunes ?” 

If we are to believe Madame de Motteville, Mlle. Mont- 
pensier took it into her head that this proceeding of hers might 
induce the king to marry her. She wrote a letter to be shown 
to the queen-mother, in which she expressed the liveliest desire 
to serve her. ‘This letter, which I have seen with my own 
eyes,’ says Madame de Motteville, ¢ was ill relished by the queen.’ 
Piqued that her offers were not better received, Mademoiselle 
wrote a second time, saying, that she was not to be despised— 
that she might be useful, provided her expectations were satisfied, 
which they could not be unless she was queen. In her memoirs, 
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Mademoiselle relates her Amazonian journey to Orleans: ‘My 
«two female friends never left me,’ she says, ‘ and for this reason : 
‘Monsieur (her father, the Duke of Orleans) wrote, after my 
‘entry into Orleans, compliments on their bravery, and addressed 
‘the letter, ‘Ad Mesdames les Comtesse: Maréchal-de-camp, dans 
‘Parmée de ma fille contre le Mazarin.’ 

We have not space here to go over the events of the Fronde 
on the memorable 2nd of July, 1652, when Mademoiselle pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel-de- Ville, with a bouquet de paille on her 
head, crying aloud, ‘ Let those who are not of the party assume 
the straw ; if not, they will be plundered as such ;’ whereupon 
everyone mounted a bunch or faggot of straw. 

It may be supposed that when the king entered the capital, 
one of the first measures of his council was to exile the Duke of 
Orleans and his daughter. The lady retired to St. Fargeau. 
It was at St. Fargeau she wrote her memoirs, which are a gos- 
sipping and clever repertory of the numerous fétes and cere- 
monies at which, to use the translation of a French phrase, she 
‘assisted.’ To accounts of these unimportant occurrences more 
serious matter is sacrificed. It is not here necessary to do more 
than to allude to the marriage of Mlle. Montpensier with the 
famous Duke de Lauzun. Mademoiselle was forty-five years 
old when she became desperately in love with a man who se 
a part more brilliant than honourable at the court of Louis XIV. 
This was in 1669. Lauzun, then the favourite of the King, was 
much younger than Mademoiselle. It is certain that this lady, 
then passed the hey-day of youth, who had looked much higher, 
and who in her passage through life remained pure in a moral 
sense, became devotedly attached to this worthless man. Lauzun 
was sinall in stature, with the air and manners of a high-bred 
Gascon. He was full of resources—possessed great powers of 
conversation, and wonderful a-plomb. Almost from the first day 
Mademoiselle saw him on duty as captain of the guards, she 
regarded him, to use her own words, ‘ comme un homme extraor- 
dinaire.’ Willingly did she seek occasions to speak with him, 
and when he was no longer on duty, became tired of Paris and 
St. Germain. When he returned on guard, she found in him, 
to use her own words, ‘a million of singularities which charmed 
her.’ Though Lauzun was aware of her for him, 
yet he feigned a distant and respectful demeanour, and this 


served but to increase the passion of Mademoiselle. 

Louis XIV. at first consented to the marriage. The permis- 
sion was given on the 15th of December, 1670, and held good 
till the following Tuesday, when the king withdrew his royal 
word. Mademoiselle was in a state of despair at this contretemps ; 
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but Lauzun received the news as an accomplished courtier. This 
seeming resignation did not, however, secure him from being 
sent to the Chateau of Pignérol, where he was kept in close con- 
finement for the best ten years of his life. It is to the credit 
of human nature, and of female nature in particular, that during 
that long period La Grande Mademoiselle, as she was called in 
all the memoirs of the day, thought only of her lover, and of the 
means of obtaining his dalivaeieice. This she at length effected by 
surrendering a large portion of her fortune to the Duke of Maine, 
an illegitimate son of the king by Madame de Montespan. 
Lauzun made an ungrateful return for so much kindness and 
affection. He behaved in the very worst fashion to a wife (for they 
were secretly married) who had made so many sacrifices for him. 
These sacrifices and her chagrins are recounted in a small work 
written by a valet de chambre of the princess, and entitled, 
‘ Amours de Mademoiselle et du Comte de Lauzun.’ La Grande 
Mademoiselle died in March, 1693, at the age of sixty-six years, 
It is said of her that she passed the beginning of her life in 
pleasures and frivolity, the middle in chagrins and in love, and 
the latter portion in obscurity and devotion. Her memoirs will 
possibly render her memory more durable than any of her strange 
exploits. For she appears to tell the truth ingenuously and with 
simplicity, whether in reference to herself or to others. 
he next memoirs in point of date are those of Roger de 
Rabutin Count de Bussy, who was born at Epiny, near 
Autun, in April, 1618. Thongs studied under the Jesuits at 
Autun, and afterwards at the College of Clermont, at Paris, he 
entered the army at the early age of twelve or thirteen. Though 
distinguished by a vain and ostentatious bravery, and devoted 
to his profession, he never attained a higher rank than lieut.- 
general and maistre-de-camp of the light cavalry. His love 
adventures, his extreme vanity, his passion for satire and fan- 
faronnade, and his general imprudence of character and conduct, 
no doubt seriously impeded his advancement and indisposed the 
authorities of the day to repose confidence in one so rash and 
venturesome, so much, too, of a boaster and self-glorifier. Yet 
for five and twenty years of his life, that is from 1634 to 1659, 
he served with distinction; and had he been as prudent and saga- 
cious as he was brave and quick witted, had he thought more 
humbly of himself and more highly of one of his commanders, 
Turenne, there can be no doubt that he might have attained the 
dignity of a marshal of France. 
His memoirs are written with great vivacity and good humour, 
and throw a great deal of light on the social condition of France 
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at that epoch. Nor are they without considerable literary merit, 
for he was a man of some classical attainments, of considerable 
taste, and one of those who helped to polish the language of his 
country. In this respect La Bruyére has placed him by the side 
of Father Bouhours. In his memoirs he has no doubt truly 
painted himself. He may be frequently reproached with vanity 
and gasconnade, but cannot be said to be destitute of a species of 
shameless frankness. He was a duellist, a gambler, and a de- 
bauchee, a rouwé, a seducer, a forcible abductor of women, more 
especially of the rich widow, Madame Miramion: but these 
were the ordinary vices of the time, and although they excite 
our amazement and indignation now, yet in the days of Bussy 
they were not looked on with such unbounded aversion as at 
present. 

Moralists frequently declaim against the corruption, and above 
all, the selfishness of this age. e are not about to defend this 
corruption, and, least of all, this intense and odious selfishness, 
the very worst characteristic of our generation; but with all our 
unpardonable corruption and selfishness, we maintain that there 
does not prevail now the unblushing, shameless, and violent 
immorality that existed two centuries, or say a hundred and 
eighty or ninety years ago. Without maintaining that vice in 
losing half its grossness loses half its evil, we may aver that no 
man now a days would dare to recount as Bussy does, his love 
adventures in his memoirs, or reveal the intrigue which he had 
with a young widow of quality whoin he encountered at Guise, 
or with the handsome countess whom he first saw at Moulins. 
His scenes at the chateau to which this lady and he journeyed— 
where green wood was placed in a smoky chimney, and exe- 
crable cookery was served up for supper and breakfast, are richly 
described. It is evident, from this account, that Bussy Rabutin 
was born with a bitter and scandalous tongue of his own, and 
that notwithstanding ‘his large and soft eyes, his well-shaped 
mouth, his large aquiline nose, his open countenance,’ and that 
fair hair which he deemed the indication of a high and superior 
race, and all which traits he describes with eloquent vainglorious- 
ness, he was prone to evil speaking, and not disposed to say a 
civil word of any of his neighbours. Some allowance is undoubt- 
edly to be made for a man of a vivacious nature and violent 

assions not under discipline. If the abduction of Madame 
iramion had arisen from an ungovernable passion indulged in 
by a rough and unpolished soldier, some faint palliation might 
be offered for a deed of shameless violence and criminality; but 
when it is known that the fair widow was kidnapped from the 
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basest and most sordid motives, and with a view to get possession 
of her immense fortune, the conduct of Bussy Rabutin appears 
not only thoroughly unjustifiable, but perfectly despicable. 

It is necessary here to say a word or two as to the lady of 
whom we have been speaking. Madame de Miramion was a 
Mademoiselle de Bonneau, and married, in 1645, J. J. de Beau- 
harnais, Seigneur de Miramion, Conseiller au Parlement, who died 
the same year. Her youth, her beauty, her large fortune, caused 
numerous suitors to flock around her in her early widowhood; 
but even in that irregular and dissolute age, not one of these was 
base and avaricious enough to resort to the stratagem adopted 
by Bussy. Leaving that division of the army in Flanders to 
which he was attached, surrounded by some of his minions, he 
lay in wait for his coveted prey, and carried her off. The lady 
resisted with an energy far beyond her feeble strength, and 
evinced so much spirit and determination, and such a thorough 
repugnance for the abductor, that Bussy was unwillingly forced 
to renounce the rich prize he had coveted. All this took place 
at St. Cloud, in the broad glare of day, and the shameless and 
’ unprincipled scamp who perpetrated the outrage was aided yy a 
band of fellows calling themselves gentlemen and cavaliers. The 
cries of the lady were unheeded, and the titled brigands carried 
their victim to a chateau five and twenty leagues off. But Bussy 
gained nothing by his violence. Madame de Miramion con- 
tinued to maintain that the enlévement was made without her 
consent and entirely against her will. _Bussy endeavours to 
make it appear, in the first volume of his memoirs, that an old 
citizen of Paris, named Leboccage, had informed him that Ma- 
dame de Miramion had declared to a third party that De Rabutin 
was not unpleasing to her. But the result shows that this was a 
pure fiction. It is also stated by the count that the great Condé 
was aware of this disgraceful enterprise. But if so, it is clear 
that Condé was under the false impression propagated by Bussy 
and his friends and relatives, that the lady was not unfavourable 
to his suit. 

One thing is certain and beyond doubt. The violence used 
towards the unfortunate Madame Miramion produced a severe 
fit of illness, on recovering from which she retired into a convent 
of the Grey Sisters, or Sisters of Charity. In the year following 
(1649), Madame de Miramion made a solemn vow of chastity, 
and thenceforth employed her time and her fortune in minister- 
ing to the sick and the unfortunate. She founded a house of 
refuge for women and girls of bad character, and an establishment ' 
on the Quai St. Bernard, which afterwards was known as the 
Quai des Miramionnes. The principles and rules laid down 
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by.this excellent woman for the government of these houses 
subsisted to the period of the revolution. 

In these remarks we have somewhat divagated from the 

uestion, which is, the literary merit of Bussy Rabutin’s memoirs. 
t cannot be denied that his style is pleasant and agreeable, 
and that there is occasionally a remarkable delicacy and grace 
in his manner as well as in the turn of his thoughts and words. 
Lightness and frivolousness were the characteristics of the age in 
which he lived. We are therefore not to expect anything very 
serious or sedate from a man who, even in sucha time, was sent 
to the Bastille for having written a scandalous work, called 
L’ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules, This volume, an imitation of 
Petronius, is filled with satires against the most prominent 
persons of the court, but it must be said, to his credit, that it was 
not published by Bussy himself. The manuscript was confided to 
the Marchioness de la Beaume, a great friend of the author, and 
who having subsequently quarrelled with him, made public the 
MS. Having had a dangerous fit of illness in prison, Bussy was 
permitted to leave the Bastille in 1666, but on the express con- 
dition that he would retire to his estates in Burgundy. It is by 
some stated that the severity of this punishment was less owing 
to his having written the Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules, than to 
having composed a satirical song on the amours of the king and 
Madame de la Valliére. It was seventeen years after this period 
that Bussy obtained permission to appear again at court, but he 
was received so coldly, that he again returned to Burgundy, and 
only visited Paris when it was necessary to push the fortunes of 
some of his children. It was during this long exile that he com- 
posed his memoirs. He died in 1693, at the age of 75. 

Bussy de Rabutin was inflated in an extraordinary degree 
with the pride of birth. He has stated, over and over again, 
that none but a man of quality could be the historian of 
Louis XIV.! In one of his letters to his cousin, Madame de 
Sevigné, on the subject of the Romance of the Princess of 
Cleves, by Madame de Lafayette, he says, ‘I find that we think 
‘alike, and I honour myself that it is so. Our criticism on the 
‘Princess of Cleves is that of people of quality’ possessed of wit. 
In reading impertinent trash of this kind one thinks of the 
Marquis de Mascarille in the Précieuses Ridicules. 

In one of the letters of Bussy, given in his memoirs, under the 
date of 1654, we find the following passage, showing that he was 
né malin, and with all the mischievous impishness of a veritable 
gamin de Paris. ‘1 admire the constancy of Monsieur de 


‘for Madame . Does he not see her teeth, or rather, does 
‘he not scent them? Ihave always believed that love made men 
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. oe but never knew till now that it gave them a cold in-the 
head.’ 

In another passage he says—‘ We declared that we had always, 
‘and should evermore, love each other, in which we both lied; 
‘and we promised to love on perpetually—a promise no sooner 
* made than it was broken by both.’ 

His description of the women of his day is rich, and doubtless 
true. ‘They loved, even in my young days,’ says he, ‘money 
and diamonds, very much more than wit, youth, or beauty.’ 
With all his ironical bitterness, Bussy was a thorough courtier at 
heart. At the very moment he stated he was without ambition, 
as without a master, he wrote to the Duke of St. Aignan, who 
was about the person of the king, praises of the monarch, which 
he well knew would be read and repeated in the highest place. 
At this period the duke had lost his son, and the Grand Monarque 
had shown a kindly disposition towards him. ‘I am so delighted, 
wrote Bussy to him, ‘at the manner in which his Majesty has 
‘consoled you, that that master has appeared to me worthy of the 
‘service of the entire world. It is only about his presence and 
‘person in the whole earth that one would find a pleasure, evena 
‘ sweetness, in losing one’s children, however excellent they might 
‘be.”? Anything more wholly heartless and revolting than this 
adulation it is impossible to conceive. Though the praise of 
Bussy de Rabutin by Madame du Deffaud is somewhat exagge- 
rated, yet it contains a great deal of truth. He possessed much 
natural cleverness, improved by cultivation, considerable taste, 
discernment, great insight into character, an excellent style, clear, 
concise, and without pretension. M.de La Riviére, the son-in- 
law of Bussy, tells us he wrote slowly, and with difficulty; but 
the difficulties were those of the writer, not of the reader. He 
was not of the number of those 


‘Who write with ease to shew their breeding, 
And prove that easy writing ’s d——d hard reading.’ 


The letters of Bussy, though evidently written for the public, 
somewhat resemble those of his relative, Madame de Sévigné, to 


-whom he was allied, not only by blood, but by intellect, albeit 


they are far from having the perfect ease and naturalness of the 
epistolary productions of that charming cousin, whose produc- 
tions will survive as long as the French language subsists. 

The next memoirs in order of time to which we would draw 
attention, are those of Marie Madeleine Pioche de Lavergne 
Countess of La Fayette. Mlle. de La Fayette was born in 1632. 
Her father, Aymar de Lavergne, was Governor of Havre de 
Grace, and her mother, Marie onl belonged to one of the most 
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ancient families in Provence. Madame de La Fayette was one 
of those women who, in a very great degree, contributed to give to 
the society of the 17th century that character of politeness and 
elegance by which it was pre-eminently distinguished. Madame 
de _ retin who early exhibited talents of no mean order, had 
for preceptors Father Rapin and Ménage, from whom she learned 
Latin. At the age of twenty-two, she married M. de La Fayette, 
andlived in those circles of the Hotel Rambouillet which produced 
so much affection and so many précieuses. But amidst so much 
literary prudery and false sentiment, Madame de La Fayette pre- 
served a pure and simple taste, and deserved the epithet which 
Larochefoucauld applies to her—e/le est vraie. Though she was one 
of the most learned, she was also one of the most spirituelle women 
of her time, and her house became the resort of the most 
celebrated men of learning and talent. Peter Daniel Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, of whom it was truly said ‘ gw’il instruisait 
les savants et savait plaire aux ignorants’—Ménage, Segrais, and 
Lafontaine, were among her constant visitors. 

The memoirs which Madame La Fayette has written, are 
Mémoires de la Cour de France pour les années 1688 et 1689. 
They comprise a number of curious details, not merely on the 
inner and domestic life of people about the court, but on the 
operations of the army, of the fleet, and of diplomacy. These 
memoirs, short in themselves—comprised, indeed, in little more 
than a couple of hundred pages—are quite worthy, by their 
agreeable style, their correctness, and the justice and truth of 
the reflexions, of the authoress of Zaide, and the Princess of 
Cleves. 

We have also from the pen of Madame de La Fayette a history 
of Henriette d’Angleterre, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of 
Charles I., king of England; and of Henrietta of France, daughter 
of Henry IV., which contains a mass of curious particulars, most 
interesting to the students of the histories of England and France. 
Madame de La Fayette was an intimate and loved friend of 
Madame de Sévigné, and her feelings of attachment were warmly 
reciprocated by the most fascinating of all letter writers past and 
— and perhaps to come. Before her death she wrote to 

adame de Sévigné thus: ‘ Believe me, my dear friend, that you 
are the person I have most truly esteemed.’ Madame de La Fayette 
also lived for a quarter of a century in the bonds of the most 
intimate friendship with Larochefoucauld, the author of the 
Mazxims,—a friend whom she survived for ten years. For the 
latter years of her life she lived retired from the world, in the 
practice of an austere devotion, and died in 1693, in her sixty- 


first year. 
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There is a mass of curious details on the court of Louis XIV. 
and of the regency, in the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Elizabeth Charlotte Duchess of Orleans, mother of the regent, 
This princess was the daughter of the Elector Palatine, Charles 
Louis, and of the Princess of Hesse Cassell, his wife. She was 
born at the chateau of Heidelberg, in 1652, and was brought up 
by the Electress Sophia of Hanover, mother of George I., who 
ae her an excellent education. Her governess was Madame 

’Harling.. Among the natural gifts of the princess none were 
more remarkable than her frankness and firmness. But the 
correctness and rectitude of her judgment, her indifference for 
frivolous amusements, her inclination for mental occupations, are 
in a great degree to be attributed to the training she received from 
Madame d@’Harling. The most important thing after the educa- 
tion of Elizabeth Charlotte was her marriage. 

A princess palatine, it may be supposed, had no want of 
suitors. Among these was the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis *"V., whose first wife, Henrietta of England, had died 
of poisou. The marriage being at length agreed on, the bride, in 
her nineteenth year, set out for France. There was, however, an 
important formality to fulfil, before she could enter the family of 
Louis XIV. Elizabeth Charlotte was a Protestant, an enemy to 
bigotry and fanaticism. None, however, could be of the family of 
Louis XIV. who were not of the one Holy Roman Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Three bishops were therefore sent to meet 
the princess on her journey, with a view to convert her at the 
frontier of the kingdom, The holy men laid siege to the lady at 
Metz. Elizabeth Charlotte was unwilling to lose a husband for 
a point of doctrine. But the acute and superior mind of the 
young German princess observed that not one of the three 

ishops agreed in the statement of doctrinal points. The princess 
relates the whole scene very pleasantly, and states that she took 
from each bishop such portions of doctrine as thoroughly suited 
her. In one of her familiar letters, written after marriage, she 
states—‘ I fulfil all exterior ceremonies: I go also each week with 
‘the king to mass; but for all that, I do not the less edify myself 
in reading the Lutheran Prayer Book.’ 

Elizabeth Charlotte soon perceived that she was unpleasing to 
her husband. There was no sympathy between two hearts that 
had been united from political motives, and what are called des 
convenances. ‘The princess found herself isolated. In the midst 
of a court in which French manners only were esteemed, she 
remained German in her habits and sentiments. She dressed 
and dieted herself as in Germany, received with kindness her 
countrymen, whom she patronized and protected, and proceeded 
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straightforwardly in her path of duty, openly declaring her 
opinions, and fearing neither favourites, mistresses, nor con- 
fessors. While others about the court were engaged in frivolous 
amusements, Elizabeth Charlotte was employed in writing to her 
German relatives, and to her correspondents in the different 
courts of Europe, the progress of affairs. These letters, extending 
to several volumes, contain the history of her time, and of all the 
remarkable people who figured at the court. 

A more indefatigable correspondent than this lady never 
existed. On the Sunday, she tells us, she wrote to her aunt, the 
dear Electress of Hanover, and to Lorraine; on the Monday to 
Savoy and to the Queen of Spain; on the Tuesday to Lorraine ; 
on the Wednesday to Modena; on the Thursday again to 
Hanover ; on the Friday to Lorraine; and on the Saturday the 
arrears of this voluminous correspondence were finally made up. 
‘ When,’ says she, ingenuously, ‘ I have in one day written twenty 
‘sheets to the Princess of Wales, ten or twelve to my daughter, 
‘twenty to the Queen of Sicily, Iam so fatigued that I cannot 
‘ put one foot before another.’ This we can well, and without 
wonder, believe. What an admirable ‘our own correspondent ’ 
this lady would have made for the Times, had a Times, or any- 
thing at all resembling a Times, existed in those days. 

Joking apart, however, this cacoéthes scribendi often consoled 
the Duchess of Orleans for the absence of a husband who was 
engaged in orgies with men of indifferent, and women of the 
worst, character. It must be confessed that both the memoirs 
and correspondence of this lady are a chronique scandaleuse of 
the time. But in this scandal, as it is called, there is a great 
deal of solid truth. Most of the anecdotes current in all circles 
are given to the world with an ingenuous industry and minute- 
ness very remarkable, and truly German. Many of the 
descendants and collaterals of the persons so indifferently spoken 
of, cry out against the free and slashing strictures of the mother 
of the regent; but though the honour of many families has been 
tarnished by her disclosures, the cause of truth and the history 
of manners have immensely gained by her publication. 

A false glare had been cast on this reign of Louis XIV. by 
historiographers and courtly writers, whether male or female. 
This illusion has been wholly destroyed by the revelations of 
Elizabeth Charlotte, who lived in the midst of a hollowness and 
hypocrisy, and a moral miasma, which she has exposed and laid 
bare. This German lady never gave any countenance or 
tolerance to the superstitions, to the fanatics, or the persecutors 
of the time. In this respect her son, the regent, who always 
expressed the greatest respect for the memory of his mother, 
followed her example. 
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The Duchess of Orleans survived her husband for twenty 
years, survived Louis XIV., and lived even long enough to see 
the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. She was present 
at the coronation of the young king at Rheims, but immediately 
after her return to St. Cloud was seized with dropsy, and died 
on the 8th of September, 1772. Masillon pronounced her funeral 
oration at St. Denis. 

The discontented, says Duclos,* made an epitaph for her offen- 
sive to her son, and which nobody contradicted; the epitaph 
was ci git [oisiveté.t In her memoirs and correspondence, which 
should be carefully read by the student of French history, the 
Duchess boasts of having introduced into France sauer kraut— 
salad dressed with lard—and of also having made the king eat 
omelettes of red herrings. 

The memoirs of Marie d’Orleans Duchess of Nemours are 
also well worthy of attention. ‘This lady was the daughter of 
the Duke of Longueville. She married Henry of Savoy, Duke 
of Nemours and Sovereign of Neufchatel. She survived her 
husband for forty-one years, and died in 1707, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

In her memoirs are to be found sketches, portraits, and cha- 
racters of the principal actors in the Fronde, sketched with 
cleverness, truth, and delicacy. ‘Too many of those who have 
written memoirs on this particular period have undertaken the 
task with a view to apologize for their own conduct or that of 
friends and relatives near or dear to them. The Duchess of 
Nemours, on the contrary, has been guided by no such personal 
motives. She professes only to have in view the truth, and to 
be insensible to the interest or the glory of individual characters. 
Madame de Nemours belonged to none of the parties that 
figured in the tumultuous times in which she lived. Her love 
of repose, and of the privacy of domestic life, would have kept 
her out of the contention and strife of parties if she had not 
been restrained by the suggestions of a judicious prudence. 

Many and great were the efforts which she made to induce 
the Duke of Longueville, her father, to renounce a party which 
did him immense injury; but, failing in this, the duchess knew 
how to reconcile the respect and attachment she owed a father 
with the fidelity and allegiance which she owed to her king. 
But albeit Madame de Nemours was never of any political 
party, nevertheless her position, her penetration, and her saga- 
city, enabled her to fathom the designs of all; and as a spectator 

* Mémoires Secrets sur le Régne de Louis XIV. 


+ The recondite meaning of this is—that idleness was the mother of all the 
vices; or, in other words, of the regent himself. 
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—as often happens—she saw much more of the game than the 
actual players. Her chief characteristic is a just discernment, 
which enabled her to perceive at once, or before long to pene- 
trate, the weakness of the most remarkable characters. About 
thirty years ogo a very portable edition of the memoirs of 
Madame de Nemours was given to the public by Colnet, the 
bookseller of the Quai Malaquais, and the far-famed writer in 
the Gazette de France. We are not aware whether a later edition 
has been published by any enterprising bookseller of the present 


Another work relating to this epoch, which should be consulted 
by every one desirous of thoroughly knowing the history of the 
court and cabinet of Louis XIV., is memoirs from the year 
1684 to 1720, extracted from the diary of the Marquis de 
Dangeau. 

Philippe de Courcelles, Marquis of Dangeau, born in 1638, was 
one of the courtiers most in favour with Loui XIV. Born in 
the Protestant religion, and great-great-grandson of the celebrated 
Duplessis-Mornay, who figured in the reign of Henry IV., he 
early became a convert to Catholicism, and subsequently served 
with distinction under Turenne. Appearing at the court after 
the peace of the Pyrenees, his agreeable and lively manners, his 
natural talents, his handsome person and figure, caused him to 
be noticed and favoured by two queens and by the young king. 
He was admitted to their royal play-table, which he enlivened 
by his sallies, at the same time winning considerable sums. 

Dangeau’s talent for improvising also contributed to open to 
him the road to fortune. Having asked of the king a lodging 
in the chateau of St. Germain, the monarch imposed, as a con- 
dition of the grant, that every time he should take part at the 
royal play-table he should compose a hundred verses. Dangeau 
complied to the letter with the condition, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his majesty. There are those who assert, that this talent 
of Dangeau’s for versifying was turned by his majesty to other 
uses. Scandalous tongues hint that the marquis conducted a 
poetical, or at least a metrical, correspondence between the 
Grand Monarque and Henrietta of England, the first wife of 
Monsieur; nor were there wanting others who went so far as to 
state that Dangeau was the scribe, secretary, and confidant of the 
lady as well as of the head of the house of Bourbon. If either 
of these stories be true, it is not difficult to account for the rapid 
rise and success of this most minute of marquises and memoir 
writers. If there be truth in both of them, his success in ob- 
taining dignities and employments is much more easily explained 
than it can be justified. 
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There were few greater pluralists even in a day when royal 
liberality, or, to speak more frankly, royal profligacy, was fertile 
in such creations. Dangeau was colonel of a regiment of royal 
guards, aide-de-camp of the king, governor of Touraine, coun- 
sellor of state, one of the six gentlemen attached to the person of 
the dauphin, chevalier d’honneur of the dauphiness, envoy extra- 
ordinary, and grand master of the royal orders of Mount Carmel 
and St. Lazarus at one and the same time. 

Such was the individual who is best known by his journal or 
diary of what passed at the court of the Grand Monarque. For six- 
and-thirty years—that is, from 1684 to 1720, he inscribed in this 
journal the most trivial and the most minute, as well as the most 
important, facts in reference to his royal master. The original MS. 
is preserved at the Royal Library, where it fills more than five 
hundred cartons. The library of the Arsenal possesses an abridged, 
but also very voluminous, MS. of this work. From this Hainault, 
La Beaumelle, and Voltaire himself (though he speaks con- 
—— of Dangeau), have all drawn useful facts or curious 
anecdotes. In fact, there was nothing too important or too trivial— 
too hot or too heavy, for this industrious, pains-taking, and 
minute annalist. He tells us the days on which his majesty held a 
council; what business he transacted after dinner; how he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of those attached to the court who did 
not receive the sacrament at Easter; what debts the monarch 
paid out of his privy purse; what pensions he gave to brides; 
what noblemen he reprehended for irreligious behaviour at mass; 
what counsels he gave to men of sixty-four, having had already 
children by two marriages, who desired to marry again; how 
much money his majesty laid out per week at Versailles, together 
with the number of workmen employed; what days the sovereign 
walked in the royal gardens, what days he allowed those who 
attended him (rare condescension !) to gather, and, oh! supremest 

ood nature and kindliness! actually to pluck and eat the fruit. 

The days his majesty killed wild boars, or hunted the stag, are 
also chronicled with commendable certainty; and it is further 
stated how incensed was his majesty when M. de Turenne, the 
great chamberlain, in giving the chemise to the king, neglected 
to take off his fringed gloves, which finally came in contact with 
the royal nose—a nose, be it said, without irreverence, of the 
longest, and certainly of the most prominent of human pro- 
bosces. 

Considering that the character of men, and often of an epoch 
too, are best displayed in trifles, the volumes of Dangeau are 
fully as precious as those of St. Simon himself. His revelations 
have an ingenuous simplicity of which the writer was uncon- 
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scious. His elaborate and ceremonious babblings about persons 
and things, jotted down, to the glory of the most magnanimous 
of great monarchs, with ostentatious and triumphant self-satisfac- 
tion, are more accusatory—often more damning, than the bit- 
terest invectives of other writers. Posterity could therefore but 
ill spare the loss of Dangeau. 

The memoirs of Henri de Loménie Count de Brienne, secre- 
tary of state under Louis XIV., were first published from the 
MS. autographs by F. Barriere, the editor of the Memoirs of 
Madame Campan, in 1828. Brienne was secretary of state for 
six years ; but it was neither as secretary of state nor as historian, 
but as a painter of manners, that he wrote his memoirs. No man 
at the court of Louis XIV. was in a better position to give a 
piquant and true account of what happened under his eyes than 
this gentleman. His earliest years were passed in the oratory 
of Anne of Austria, in the cabinets of ministers, and in the in- 
timacy of a young king, Louis XIV., who had no secrets hidden 
from him. At fifteen years of age Mazarin dictated to Brienne 
his despatches, and the monarch was surprised to find in him a 
rival. Young, handsome, well-made, clever, and agreeable, it is 
no marvel that he had considerable success, not merely in gal- 
lantry, but in politics. Brienne has not only painted his con- 
temporaries, but has drawn his own figure at full length. Not 
one of the men of his time had a career so chequered and 
changeable, or tastes so varied and diverse, as Brienne. He was 
‘everything by fits, and nothing long.’ Politically ambitious, a 

mester, a devotee, and a libertine, he passed from the ministry 
to the depths of a cloister, and from court and cloister to a prison. 
These vicissitudes of fortune explain why cardinals and cele- 
brated coquettes and courtesans—why grand seigneurs, and 
Jansenists, figure by turns in his pages. No man dwells more 
on usages and customs than Brienne; but the usages and customs 
he refers to, and details, are completely out of joint with the 
present time. The spirit of the nation, the character of its 
gallantry, the measures of the clergy, the ceremonial of the 
court in its high places—the manners, tone, and very language 
of the courtier, of the soldier, and the statesman, are given in his 

es. 
4 rienne, in his memoirs, not by his own souvenirs, but those 
of his father and family, brings us back to the ministry of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and even to the assassination of Marshal 
d’Ancre. Members of the family had been employed in the 
government from the time of Charles IX.; one of them was 
ambassador in England and secretary of state under Henry IV.; 
and under Louis XIII. and 7 they succeeded each other, 
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from father to son, in high employments. Indeed, their official 
character descended down to the time of Louis XVI.; for two 
descendants of the Brienne we are speaking of, the Count de 
Brienne and the Archbishop of vidas: were, one minister of 
war, the other premier, under Louis XVI. The Brienne on 
whose memoirs we are commenting was born in 1636. His 
father, Henry de Loménie, son of a secretary of state, was him- 
self a secretary of state from 1616. The first days of the young 
de Brienne were spent in the company of a king two years 
younger than himself. He received from the hands of Anne of 
Austria the reversion or survivorship to an employment which 
his father exercised. His travels, his adventures, the intrigues 
he had a hand in, and those which he penetrated—his errors, 
his faults, his gallant secrets, are all disclosed in the two volumes 
published by Ponthieu in 1828. 

Brienne left France in 1652, during the later troubles of the 
Fronde, and remained abroad for three years. During this period 
of his travels, he assiduously studied the habits, manners, and 
character of the Dutch, Danes, Poles, Germans, and Italians, 
and in his twenty-eighth year returned to Paris. The passion 
of play seems later to have taken possession of him, and its: in- 
Silence led him into irregularities which not even the examples 
of the time could excuse, and which induced Louis XIV. to 
withdraw from him his confidence. His place was given to 
Lionne. Soon after, his wife died. Stunned by two such sudden 
and unexpected blows, he entered the congregation of the 
Oratoire, and received the orders of sub-deacon; but, either 
from inconstancy or some other reason, he soon appeared again 
in the world, and, abandoning himself to his old courses, com- 
pelled the general of the order to request him to divest himself 
of the habit. Certain scandalous scenes excited the attention 
of his friends and the government, and, to avoid an arrest, 
Brienne sought a refuge in Mecklenburgh. He was subse- 
quently confined at St. Benoit-sur-Loire by lettre de cachet, and 
afterwards, having been put in seclusion in two Benedictine 
houses, was shut up ultimately in St. Lazare, where he continued 
for the long period of eighteen years. His memoirs are very 
amusing and readable, and may be consulted with profit by the 
historical student. 

We come now to a remarkable man and to a more remarkable 
series of memoirs. We speak of those of St. Simon, probably 
the most interesting in the whole circle of French history. 
The Duke of St. Simon was born in 1675, of a family which 
claimed descent from the Counts of Vermandois. He was held 
at the baptismal font by Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa of 
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Austria. His first services were under Marshal Luxemburgh, 
at the siege of Namur. He was also present at the battle of 
Fleurus and the siege of Nurwinden. In course of time he 
succeeded his father in the government of Blaye, that fortress in 
which the Duchess of Berry was confined, with the late Marshal 
Bugeaud for a jailor, in 1832 and 1833. As a military man he 
attained the rank of mestre-de-camp de cavalerie; but after the 
period of this promotion, diplomacy and observation of men and 
manners may be said to have occupied the remainder of his life. 
He was called to the council of regency by the Duke of Orleans, 
and in 1721 was sent to Spain by the duke to negotiate the 
double marriage of Louis XV. with the Infanta, and the daughter 
of the regent with the Prince of the Asturias. At the death of 
the regent, St. Simon lost much of his credit, and died in Paris, 
in 1755, in the eightieth year of his age. For three-and-thirty 

ears after his death his memoirs remained in the hands of his 

rother, the Bishop of Metz. It was not till 1788 that an 
abridgment appeared in three volumes; in the following year 
there was published four volumes of a supplement; and in 1791 
Soulavie gave an edition, printed at Strasburgh, in thirteen 
volumes. ‘The great success that attended these imperfect works 
induced M. Laurent to prepare an edition in Paris, in 1818; but 
all these different editions fade into insignificence before that of 
the Marquis de St. Simon, a descendant of the family, published 
after the MS. of his ancestor, in twenty-one volumes, in 1829 and 
1830. Notwithstanding its high price, this edition went quickl 
off, and cheaper ones were published in 1840 and 1842, whic 
met with a still more decided success. 

St. Simon is probably the only work in the circle of French 
memoirs that does not disappoint expectation. Before his in- 
teresting revelations we chiefly knew the court of Louis XIV. 
from the panegyrics of Voltaire or the memoirs of Dangeau, but 
St. Simon lets us behind the scenes, and shows us the heroes and 
heroines & nus, and in dishabille. 

No man, says Byron, is a hero to his valet de chambre, and it 
must be confessed the Grand Monarque, in whose praise so 
much prose and verse has been written, appears anything but 
magnanimous in the Ds of the duke and peer, as he was fond 
of calling himself. We learn from Brienne that the king was a 
glutton, and injured his teeth, and his stomach, and his general 
health by his excessive eating; but not even his passion for cere- 
mony, his conduct to the wounded Duchess of Burgundy, his 
treatment of Samuel Bernard, the banker, or his treatment of 
the Duchess of Grammont, or his crapulousness, renders him so 
contemptible in our eyes as his general dissimulation and deceit, 
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his hard-heartedness, or rather utter heartlessness, and indiffe- 
rence to the feelings of others. His treatment of a domestic 
servant before the whole court, guilty of the heinous offence of 
pocketing a small cake, showed a paltry and little mind. We are 
even tempted to doubt, from the memoirs of St. Simon, that 
Louis XIV. was a man of ability or sound sense. This may seem 
a harsh accusation, but let any one read the following extract 
from the eleventh volume of the memoirs, and what other con- 
clusion can be drawn?— 


‘ Among the number of those who were to accompany the Duke of 
Orleans, the duke himself named Fontpertius. At this name the king 
assumed an austere air. ‘ How isthis, my nephew? said Louis XIV. 
‘Fontpertius, the son of that Jansenist, the son of that mad woman 
who ran after Arnauld. I don’t wish that man should go with you.’ 
‘In faith, sire,’ rejoined the Duke of Orleans, ‘I know not what was 
done by the mother; but I'll answer the son is no Jansenist, for he 
don’t believe in God.’ ‘Is it possible, my nephew? said the king. 
* Nothing more certain, sire, I can assure you.’ ‘ Since that is so, then,’ 
joined the king, ‘ there is no harm—you may take him with you.’ 


To return, however, to St. Simon. In a former article* we 
expressed the high opinion which every reader of French 
Memoirs must entertain of the memoirs of De Retz; but in 
going over again and again the volumes of St. Simon, we incline 
to think that in ampleness, in extent, in minuteness, in colour- 
ing, they are historically more precious than even the memoirs 
of the too famous cardinal. It is true that Duclos and Mar- 
montel, in their works on the regency, have given us occasional 
scraps of these memoirs, and have here and there drawn much 
from them, but it is not from these spare specimens of the 
abundance of St. Simon that we can judge of the real value of 
his most curious work. Voltaire, who wished to paint the age 
of Louis XIV. en beau, would make light of the authority of St. 
Simon; but now that both these writers are gathered to their 
fathers, inquiring men are agreed as to the one-sidedness and 
partiality of the philosopher of Ferney and as to the general 
truth and authenticity of St. Simon, who has been well called 
‘ curious as Froissart and penetrating as La Bruyére.’ 

St. Simon had the greatest and best opportunities for writing 
on the subject to which he dedicated himself. His father was an 
old favourite of Louis XIII., and owed his fortune to that prince. 
He himself was an early student of the historical memoirs which 
France possessed since the time of Francis IL, and from his 
youthful days conceived the idea of becoming a memoir writer, 
and leaving behind him an account of all he had seen and of all 
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he had known in his time. But his secret was to be preserved 
by him, and his MS., like Talleyrand’s, was to be kept under lock 


and key for a certain number of years, if we remember rightly, . 


after his death. With this view he commenced his memoirs in 
July, 1694, when only nineteen years old, and serving with his 
regiment, and he continued to take notes of all that was im- 
portant in public affairs till he finally ceased to write. Thus, 
when, months and years afterwards, in leisure and in retreat at 
his estate of La Ferté, he filled up the outline, St. Simon pro- 
ceeded on precise data, and on notes and aids to memory taken 
at the time. It cannot be said that he wrote from the pleasure 
of writing, for he had a great contempt for the homme du métier, 
and greatly desiderated that he should not be confounded with 
the ‘menu peuple des ecrivains.’ What he chiefly desired was 
that he should be deemed a well-born and well-bred gentleman, 
who had contributed his quota to the history of his country, and 
not a professional scribbler gaining his daily bread by the sweat 
of his brow. 

The time at which St. Simon appeared at the court of 
Louis XIV. was not a very favourable moment for the young 
courtier. Born the year after Louis XIV. gained Franche Comté, 
two years after the taking of Condé by the Grand Monarque, 
the very year of the death of Turenne, and little after the most 
brilliant deeds of Crequirs, of Villars, of Luxembourg, and of 
Bouffleurs by land, and of Tourville and Chateaurenault by sea, 
St. Simon arrived at man’s estate when the most brilliant and 
successful days of Louis XV. had passed away, and when disaster, 
defeat, discouragement, and weariness, were, to use the words of 
our chancellor of the exchequer, ‘looming in the future.’ 
Fortune, as was said by Charles V., rarely favours old men, and 
the French monarch was now arriving at the third epoch of his 
reign, when, instead of the glories and successes of his earlier 

ears, he was encompassed with disasters—when battles gained 
tL the pupils of Turenne were lost, and the frontiers of France, 
extended in the early part of his reign, were invaded. 

For more than twenty years, however,—ten of weakness and 
ten of decrepitude and decay,—St. Simon was familiar with 
public affairs; and in order to know the history of Louis XIV. 
from 1690 to 1715, it is indispensable that his memoirs 
should be read and re-read. What he himself says of memoirs 
is undoubtedly true. There cannot, he remarks, be any good 
memoirs unless they be true, nor any true memoirs unless they 
be written by one who has himself had a hand in the manage- 
ment of affairs. Now both conditions are fulfilled by St. Simon 
himself. What he writes is, we really believe, for the most part 
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true, and he had himself undoubtedly an insight into the manage-~ 
ment of affairs, if he did not enact a leading part in them, 
Chenier says, and says pertinently, that St. Simon is remarkable 
by the frankness of his style and for his curious details.* That 
these details are generally authentic and true we entertain no 
doubt, so that the Duke himself may say, with pardonable self- 
complacency and pride, ‘I think I can aver that no one has yet 
* appeared who has touched so many different questions so deeply 
‘and in such detail—no one, in a word, who has grouped so 
‘many curious and instructive matters together.’ 

When the memoirs of St. Simon were exhibited in a much 
more fragmentary manner than they are now published, when 
the Duke of Choiseul, for instance, lent a portion of the MS., 
deposited at the French Foreign Office, to Madame du Deffaud, 
that lady speaks of it at first in terms of praise, next she becomes 
enraptured, and at length writes to Horace Walpole that there is 
an infinite pleasure, an unspeakable pleasure, in reading the 
sheets, which would put him out of himself; to use her own un- 
courtly but expressive phrase of, ‘ i] vous mettrait hors de vous.’ 

We have already stated that St. Simon entered the military 
service young, and having made a few campaigns, retired from 
it, in consequence of an injustice done to him. After this he 
married the daughter of Marshal de Lorge, lived occasionally on 
his estate in the country, and also in the great world, showing 
himself very punctilious of his privileges of duke and peer. On 
these questions of his rank mf the privileges incident to it, he 
engaged in several law suits and contests, which throw a slight 
tinge of ridicule upon his character. In truth, he had as great 
a mania for upholding the privileges of his order as the late Duke 
of Newcastle himself, with this difference, that St. Simon was a 
man of sense and attainment, whereas the English duke, though 
an honest and well-meaning person at bottom, was a creature of 
the narrowest intellect and the most limited attainments, either 
in literature or in politics. St. Simon desired also to lower the 
influence of what was called the noblesse de robe et de parlement, 
and also the influence of the king’s illegitimate children. 

We are aware that the opinion we have expressed’is contested 
in a recent work of the Duke of Noailles, who seeks not merely to 
impugn St. Simon’s probity and good faith, but his love of truth. 
But we consider this attempt of the noble biographer of Madame 
de Sévigné a complete failure. As M. de St. aioe insinuates, in 
a very recent work, personal and family reasons may have over- 
borne the Duke of Noailles’ judgment in this particular; and, 
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considering the manner his ancestor, the Marshal de Noailles, 
and his heroine, Madame de Sévigné, are treated by St. Simon, 
the criticism of the duke may be considered as a recurrence to 
the Jer talionis. When St. Simon solemnly tells us, as he does, 
that it is the truth that has most impeded his fortune; that he 
has preferred the naked truth to everything; that he has never 
condescended to disguise it, but, on the contrary, has always 
cherished it as the most precious of earthly gifts, we feel that, 
though these are high sounding words, the duke is nevertheless 
more sincere than boastful. He does not pretend—not he—and 
herein lies his honesty to be above prejudice or passion—he does 
not pretend to be always perfectly bed and thoroughly impartial. 
Where he has received a slight or a wrong he will say so, and 
express his indignation with all the more zest; but if, on the 
other hand, he has individually reason to speak well of a man 
who appears in an equivocal light, he will also say so without 
extenuating the suspicions or the damning circumstances that 
appear against him. There is, therefore, a large basis and super- 
structure of truth in all he says, and the judicious reader will 
soon see that, notwithstanding his prejudices and partialities, 
St. Simon is, in the main, a perfectly honest and reluible man, 
taken as men in general are in this slippery and backsliding 
world. His frankness is most valuable and outspoken. He tells 
his mind without any disguise, without any courtly reserve or 
diplomatic reticence. Prejudiced he undoubtedly is very often, 
but the material facts of history are to be found in his volumes, 
and though he has now and again a mania on certain subjects, 
yet these on mga and this mania are so palpable, that the 
reader, as Duclos says, is on his guard. His style, though by no 
means correct or scholarly, is always peculiar and expressive, 
most frequently graphic and dramatic in a high degree. ‘There 
is a tone of good company and good breeding about it. The cha- 
racters, too, rise up before you in real flesh and blood. Yousee 
their dress, note the colour of their hose and doublets, remark 
their hook or flat noses, observe their decayed teeth; are struck 
by their silly empty laugh; are disgusted by their grossness, or 
shocked by their hollowness and hypocrisy. You feel that your 
memoir writer has known, lived with, and conned the men and 
women of his time. Into the personal peculiarities and peculiar 
traits of his dramatis persone, St. Simon always zestfully descends. 
He has a habit, at certain chapters, of recording the deaths and 
marriages which have taken place within three or six months 
previously. On these occasions, whether it be men or women, 
riests or laymen, he enters into a merciless anatomy of character 
in his obituaries, and lays bare all the follies, meannesses, vices, 
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and crimes of his victims. His is anything but a lapidary and 
laudative style. He was the curious inspector, censor, critic, and 
spy of his age. He says himself, ‘ I examined all the personages 
of my age des yeuz et des oreilles.’ He calls Morny gueux comme un 
rat d’église;—another of his characters is a ‘ Godelureau ;’ another 
is ‘ Chassieux, or blear-eyed ; another isa ‘bas valet de Seredeau; 
another is ‘ dévote outrance ; another has ‘longues et vilaines 
dents’—another, the only daughter of Dangeau, who married the 
Duke of Montfort, ‘ passe pour étre tres riche, mais aussi pour ne pas 
retenir ses vents, dont on fit force plaisanteries.’ It is, however, in 
describing the Duke of Vendéme, who received visitors on his 
chaise percee—who shaved himself in the same basin which he 
used for this necessary purpose; and who ‘se torcha le cul devant 
PEveque de Parme,’ that St. Simon luxuriates, and gives us a 

icture of his time which we cannot find elsewhere. It is in 

escribing Alberoni, who, on seeing this same Duke of Vendome 
leave the chaise percée, cried out ‘O Culo di Angelo! that 
we acquire the certainty that this was really an abased and 
feculent age—what Erasmus well calls a ‘ fex temporum, and not 
a glorious and great age, as it is falsely painted by some writers, 
It may be conceived, from these few specimens, of which we 
might present hundreds, that St. Simon was a low, a ribald, and 
a trivial writer. But never would there be a greater mistake than 
in so considering him. He was historian, moralist, painter, 
censor, and scandal-monger, all combined. His first descriptions 
of campaigns have a freshness, and smack of the camp and the 
bivouac, which we find in no work of the time. His tableaux of 
the court at the death of Monseigneur, son of Louis XIV., are 
worthy a man of the soundest sense and highest literary preten- 
sions. His grand scene of the lit de justice—his account of the 
death of the Duke of Burgundy, when courtiers ‘ tiraient des soupirs 
de leurs talons,’ prove that he was a man who had rare penetration 
—one to whom the hearts of men were clear and visible as an 
open palm. Notwithstanding the sovereign and superb idea he 
entertained of the haute noblesse, and above all, of men of his own 
high rank of duke and peer, he had a profound contempt for 
mere courtiers, for the servile and lickspittle race of the Villerois, 
the Dangeaus, the d’Antins, and the like. He was too frank and 
free for these creatures; he had not their servility, their supple- 
ness, their address, their management, and their tact. With all his 
prejudices and his faults, he was a serious Christian, as Roman 
Catholics of that day understood the character. He performed all 
the ceremonious duties of his ceremonious religion; hearing mass 
and sermons, going to confession, and receiving the sacraments. 
He also went frequently in retreat to La Trappe, where he 
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ractised silence, and dieted himself on lettuces, chick-pease, 
and Spanish thistles. It may be supposed by some that a man 
who committed these follies was not a man to write memoirs 
serving as the basis of history, and a great deal better than 
nine-tenths of the history going regularly under that grave name. 
But here again would be a great mistake. Let any man open his 
account of the book and system of Marshal Vauban ‘sur la dime 
royal, in the tenth volume, chap. clxxi. p. 22, and he will find 
that St. Simon was capable of handling any question, however 
ve or serious. The duke and peer, so punctilious about his 
rank, thoroughly understood the administrative system of France, 
and the machinery of that army of financiers, intendants des 
finances, intendants de province, clerks, jobbers, and inspectors— 
the cankers of the monarchy. St. Simon does full justice to the 
great Vauban, and admits that his system was useful for the 
state, happy for the king, advantageous to the people, but 
ruinous to the tribe of harpies of whom we have been speaking. 
The conduct of the Grand Monarque, as he is called, to the 
illustrious Vauban was infamous in the extreme. In consequence 
of having published this book, he looked on him, as St. Simon 
says, as an ‘insensé pour [amour du public—a criminal who 
attacked the authority of the ministers and consequently his own. 
The unfortunate Vauban, ‘who lived in the hearts of all true 
Frenchmen,’ says St. Simon, could not survive the good graces 
of a master for whom he had done everything. He died a few 
months afterwards, consumed by a grief and affliction that nothing 
could mitigate, and to which the king was so wholly insensible, 
that he appeared even to think that he had lost neither a useful 
nor an illustrious servant. But, as St. Simon properly remarks, 
this royal ingratitude did not render Vauban less celebrated 
through Europe, nor less regretted in France, by all unconnected 
with financiers and stock jobbers. 

Within the limits prescribed to us, we may not dwell at any 
greater length on these remarkable memoirs, but we may, never- 
theless, be permitted to add, that no man can know the history 
of the age of Louis XIV., and of the time of the regent, without 
giving a careful perusal to twenty volumes of as instructive and 
amusing reading as has ever appeared since the invention of 
printing. To some of the memoirs of the time of Louis XIV., 
such as those of Villeroi, Turenne, D’Avaux, Torcy, Villars, 
Lauzun, and Mile. de Delaunay (Mlle. de Staél), we have not 
been able to give a line in the present paper. To these, and 
to the more modern memoirs of France, we must address our- 
selves in a subsequent number. 
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Arr. IIl.—(1.) China during the War and since the Peace. By Sir 
Joun F, Davis, Bart., F.R.S., &c. In two volumes. London: 
Longman and Co. 1852. 

(2.) The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits ; with an 
Examination of the Defence of an Essay on the proper rendering 
of the Words Elohim and Theos into Chinese, by Dr. Boone, 
By the Rev. James Lecer, D.D., of the London Missionary 
Society. Hongkong: 1852. 


Awonc the Chinese, the ‘middle kingdom,’ as it is called, has 
a history stretching back to a period long anterior to the day 
when Adam was created. Its first man (and therefore, of 
course, the first man,) was named Pwan-hoo, who was also (we 
should suppose with very trifling difficulty) the ruler of the 
world. Arrayed in a kingly vesture of verdant leaves, with 
horns like the branching antlers of a noble stag, and teeth like 
the protruding defences of a sturdy boar; of superhuman stature, 
and super-Chinese sagacity, his reign was the reign of a bene- 
ficent sovereign, who blended with the pomps of his primeval 
royalty the utilities of navigation. He taught men how to hew 
a passage through the stony hills, and told them many of the 
deep and sacred mysteries of earth and heaven. The bright- 
ness of his glory is partially obscured by the thick mists of 
thousands of intervening ages; yet how great must that glory 
have been which has in any degree survived such countless 
possibilities of oblivion ! 

Pwan-hoo was succeeded by the imperial dynasties of heaven, 
earth, and man. The first embraced a period of 18,000 years, 
and the reigns of thirteen brethren. ‘The second, the same 
length of time, distributed among eleven brethren. The third 
extended through the mighty space of 45,000 years, and the 
rule of nine brethren. The thirteen blessed the world by their 
meditation and self-purifying inactivity, the eleven by calcula- 
tions of times and seasons, and the nine by the details of 
government and offices of state. During their supremacy, 
moreover, was accomplished perhaps the most important of all 
discoveries, for ‘males and females originated food and drink.’ 

This is the purely fabulous of Chinese history; regarded as 
such by their own literati. These persons and achievements 
are alike the inventions of a comparatively modern date, ‘ when 
the stream of time rolled back.’ After a very strange fashion 
did the people in whose imagination they had birth make use of 
the licence granted to antiquity: ‘ut miscendo humana divinis, 
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primordia urbium augustiora faciat.’ These creations are 
intensely foreign to us. They have not truth enough to be good 
fictions; they are not sufficiently like men and men’s doings to 
resemble anything with which men can sympathize. The very 
names of these primeval heroes and demigods are strangely 
repulsive. The uncouth sounds of a barbarous monosyllabic 
language seem to impart their own unattractiveness to the 
legends with which they are associated; and we shudder to 
think what must have become of the sweetly flowing verses of 
Homer and of Hesiod if they had been compelled to struggle 
through the encumbrances of so unharmonious a vocabulary. 
Yet even these fables have their value. The character of a 
people is in its traditions of the olden times. The war-god was 
the glorious author of the Roman state, and the career of the 
Roman people was the march of a nation of heroes to the con- 
quest of the world. Love, ‘ the subduer of gods and men,’ was 
among the very earliest of Greek divinities, and Wisdom and the 
Graces were not slow to follow; and the career of Greece was 
one of intelligence and civilization; hers was the love of father- 
land, the power of eloquence, the song of bards, the miracles of 
sculpture, the masterpieces of history, the genius of philosophy, 
the dominion of beauty in everything. And no people less stag- 
nant than the Chinese could have invented so dencihite a 
mythology as their own. The passion for extended sway would 
have been hopeful, for it would have been energetic; the 
varieties of an exuberant fancy would have been full of pro- 
mise, for they would have been the evidence of mental activity ; 
but 18,000 invented years exhausted by the reigns of thir- 
teen brethren, ‘who were wholly abstracted and inactive,’ is— 
Chinese. 

The immediately subsequent history of the Celestial Empire 
is scarcely more credible than the purely fabulous portion of its 
annals. A share of the common stock of necessary human 
knowledge is allotted as a discovery to the reign of each 
successive sovereign, through many centuries; and with this 
exception, and a sprinkling of slightly varied wars, and rumours 
of wars, we learn nothing more from the record of these times 
than that after as much wakefulness as was befitting an exalted 
Chinaman: ‘Chow-wow slept with his fathers, and Chaou- 
waou, his son, reigned in his stead.’ 

We must mention, however, as a further exception, the 
account of the Chinese deluge, which we regard as a very 
decided evidence to the truth of the Scripture narrative of the 
deluge of Noah. Here the very stupidity of the people is in 
our favour. They could never have invented such a catastrophe. 
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There is no great similarity in the details of this stupendous 
occurrence. ‘The causes are not the same; the effects are not 
the same; the ruin and the rescue are equally unlike the Bible 
narrative, as are also the means of escape. But we regard this 
as of very minor importance. The Chinese are characteristically 
imitative, not inventive; and they have been notoriously isolated 
from all connection with other nations. When they have made 
any attempt at invention, the result has been widely different 
from what we find in any other connexion. Yet here, as every- 
where else, we have a tradition of a terrific deluge over- 
whelming in utter destruction the vast majority of the human 
race. It was an event beset with the improbable; strictly 
impossible, except by the intervention of an unexampled miracle, 
In the Bible record we are taught to regard the expectation of 
it, even according to the language of Jehovah himself, as the 
sublimest achievement of the faith of Noah. We believe that it 
would never have been the legend of China if it were not there 
as a distorted relic of old and authenticated tradition; and we 
regard this tradition, not as a proof in itself, but as one of a long 
series of proofs of that awful visitation which swept away the 
corrupt nations that first peopled the earth, and made Noah the 
second father of the human family. 

The beginning of Chinese history is with Confucius. Of the 
time before him we only know what he has handed down to us, 
He is, indeed, the restorer of the past. His wisdom is that of 
the ancient sages. He found society degenerated; and it was 
his ambition to strengthen the foundations of order and virtue, 
to inculcate forgotten principles of obedience and moderation, 
and to urge the importance of that outward decorum, and those 
external proprieties, which were, in his view, the best, and almost 
— expression of the virtue which dwells within. 

or did he labour in vain. More than two thousand years 
have passed since the age of Confucius; but he has never ceased 
to live, nor ceased to rule ; people, nobles, and emperors of China, 
to this hour, submit to his undisputed authority. The rites of 
the state religion, the etiquette of the court, the principles of 
Chinese philosophy and politics, the style of Chinese literati 
are the creations or the restorations of Confucius. If you seek 
his monument, take your stand among the millions of that 
eastern people and look around. Since his time, Plato and 
Aristotle have been born, have enunciated their measures of 
truth, have received, alternately, worship and contempt, and 
have ceased, more than indirectly, to have power among men. 
The power of old Rome has risen from obscurity, has achieved 
the conquest of the world, and yielded up its trophies into the 
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hands of nations that had grown out of nothingness to be 
mightier still, But Confucius, and the people who are his 
offspring, are unchanged by time and fate; and this vulnerable 
hilosophy, and feeble race, have remained unaltered, while 
about it strength and grandeur have everywhere fallen into 
decay. Among his own nation he stands alone, as a giant among 
a nation of pigmies—well-nigh the only man amongst them. 
His successors lean upon him, grow by his stature, abide in his 
strength, as twining plants ally their feebleness to some stately 
monarch of the forest. If he be not great, how contemptible 
must be the generations that have come after him. 

He was a tall, well-proportioned man, with remarkably high 
forehead, and generally commanding appearance. He could 
boast an illustrious ancestry, and his father had held high office 
in the state. His boyhood, we are informed, gave promise of 
the intellectual greatness of his riper years. The ordinary 
amusements of children had no attraction for him; and at the 
age of fifteen he had made himself familiar with the ancient 
records engraven on bamboo. He sought knowledge because of 
its practical value, and endeavoured to make his own wisdom 
subservient to the well-being of the state. With growing fame 
and increasing merit, he became the faithful, though then 
unheeded, counsellor of kings, and the teacher of 3000 admiring 
disciples. His rigid morality was distasteful, however, in an age 
of general depravity, and even his life was sometimes endangered 
by the violence of his enemies. But his dignified courage and 
sage precepts were his safeguard; and having more than com- 
pleted his threescore years and ten, he passed peacefully from 
the world which he had so earnestly laboured to benefit, 
regretting only that he had seen so little fruit of his sincere and 
patriotic efforts. 

It is characteristic of the Confucian philosophy that man is 
regarded scarcely at all with respect to his own individual great- 
ness, responsibilities, or destiny. He is merely one of a vast 
community, and for that community he must live. Self-culture, 
indeed, is enjoined, but only that the individual may be better 
fitted to minister to the general good. The child lives for the 
father, the elder for the younger, the subject for the sovereign, 
and the sovereign for the sake of a sublime law of order. That 
impalpable abstract—society—is to be perfected irrespective of the 
happiness of the living members composing that society, except 
so far as their happiness may depend upon the universal order. 
May not the diamond used in polishing another diamond be 
itself deserving of the utmost care of the lapidary? Is there 
nothing for man to achieve in utter loneliness and apart from 
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every sort of connection with his fellow-men? To such ques- 
tions we find no answer. There is but a dim consciousness of 
individual importance and individual destiny; and the principle 
of ‘self-love’ is annihilated, lest it should degenerate into 
selfishness. 

Another peculiarity, manifesting itself also through the whole 
of Chinese society, is the subserviency of the inward to the out- 
ward—the preference of propriety of conduct to rectitude of 
motive—of politeness to sincerity—of ceremony to truth. It is 
not that the value of sound principle is wholly unrecognised; 
but the end of life is action; the end of education is right and 
becoming action. And what is this but obedience to the laws— 
just dealing, a recognition of the rights of others, a regard to the 
amenities of life? If this, then, be the end, those inner virtues 
which are the means for its attainment are of less importance than 
itself, may be indeed supposed or dispensed with, whenever the 
great object is attained. The value of such an ethics is very much 
in proportion to its being unnecessary. A good man may very 
safely be trusted without it, and a bad man will be reformed by 
it only into a hypocrite. Confucius, indeed, admits the value 
of sound principles, but with distinct reference to their importance 
as a security for uniformly right action. The outward, ceremo- 
nial, ritual, occupies the place of highest honour. 

It would be an injustice to this philosopher, however, to leave 
in any sort of doubt his own sincerity. He had ever, it would 
seem, some dim notion of a deep meaning in those religious rites 
of his country which he did so much to restore. Hence he 
regarded them with reverence. With the modesty of a true sage 
he forebore to intrude unduly into these holy mysteries, but the 
insight he had obtained, or believed himself to have obtained, 
into their real significance, gave fervour to his zeal and depth to 
his piety. It is well, too, to notice the amount of truth there is 
in his system of ethics, so far as scattered apothegms may be 
considered such. If outward propriety be nothing without the 
sincerity of true virtue, that virtue will be under just suspicion 
which is not full of good fruits. Obedience to wise laws, sub- 
mission to rightful authority, the sage > of the duties of parents, 
children, neighbours, may indicate other things than virtuous 

rinciple; but this last will never exist in a state approaching 
in any degree to  gesagee without its fitting manifestation 
in right action. It is refreshing also to meet with a philo- 
sophy of unselfishness, even though in that very characteristic 


-may be one of its chief defects. Nothing can be plainer than 


that we are intended to love ourselves. The ‘public affections 
or passions’ (to use Butler’s phraseology) do not less indicate 
that we are to ‘live unto ourselves,’ by tending to private advan- 
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tage, than the ‘private affections or passions’ indicate that we are 
to live ‘not unto ourselves,’ by their tendency to promote public 
and general advantage. But we know which argument men have 
found it the easiest and the most pleasant toadmit. It is a nobler 
thing to seek our own ese in ministering to the well-being of 
others, than to care for the well-being of others only in so far as 
we can secure it by taking care of our own. It is a mean thing 
to regard nothing in virtue but its usefulness. What is there, 
indeed, of virtuousness at all in mere utility? What were a 


. patriotism that should not be strong to suffer, which should not 


feel as we are taught to feel in our schoolboy days, that 
‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori? 

And looking to the future of the Chinese, we have in the social 
bearing of the Confucian philosophy an encouraging augury for 
the success of a better faith among them. Shall not this people 
hail with interest a doctrine which shall be the divine confirmation, 
and rectification, of the teachings of their own honoured sage ? 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;—‘ look not every man 
to his own things, but every man also to things of others,’—‘ none 

The philosophy of Confucius is almost entirely practica].. -He 
was a state officer and a state reformer, and his teachings are what 
might be expected from such a man. fe has uated, howevez, 
with this sort of instruction much misty’speculation about’’the 
origin of the world. Our space will not admit of an examina- 
tion of these theories, excepting when we come to consider their 
bearing upon the Chinese religions. Indeed, on this subject 
men have in all ages and countries involved themselves in very 
similar absurdities, and it could scarcely be otherwise. They 
have amused themselves witi: dreamy notions as to the operation of 
some all-producing law, and very generally confounded produc- 
tion with re-production. Link after link they have added to the 
great chain, but where shall be the first link, how forged, how 
suspended? The Chinese have personified the ‘no-further.’ 
‘Existence must begin from non-existence’ (strange comment 
on the axiom ‘ex nihilo nihil fit’); ‘therefore the T’ae-keih pro- 
‘duced the two figures. T’ae-keih is the designation of what cannot 
‘be designated; it is impossible to give any name to it. We con- 
‘sider the fact that all existences have a terminus, and we call this 
‘the grand terminus.’ (Notions of the Chinese, &c. p. 18.) In 
its strange difference from all human speculation on this subject, 
we should recognise the divine origin of the sublime announce- 
ment—‘ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ 
In this God we believe by a necessity of our nature, because 
every lesson of experience has confirmed the assurance of our 
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instinct that for every effect there must be a cause; because it is 
impossible to be convinced that ‘existence can begin from non- 
existence.’ 

We have dwelt thus at length on the philosopher of the Chinese, 
not only as being the most remarkable man that has appeared 
amongst that people, but because all China is in him. If we 
understand him, we understand Chinese character, and govern- 
ment, and religion; for they are his work, heretofore, and still. 
The knowledge of his writings has been deemed essential to state 
promotion, and the literati are the aristocracy and the influential 
men of the empire. 

Our space will not admit even of a brief abstract of Chinese 
history. Vcwiineding the union of the middle kingdom, its ste- 
reotyped institutions, its unchanging literature, its unprogressive 
semi-civilization, its despotic government, its millions of soldiers, 
its — wall, and much else in which it has been hitherto 
unalterable, it has been often rent almost asunder by wide-spread 
rebellion; dynasty has succeeded to dynasty; other races have 
had their turn of supremacy; the per armies have experienced 
defeat .as well as glovied in conquest. Still, the great nation is 
the same; it-has adsorbed its conquerors; they have been more- 
ovér’of kindred races, and’similar civilization. Chinese, Mongols, 

‘ariers, éach ‘in theit' turh supreme and subordinate, but still 
it's thange without progress—movement without advance. 

One of the most obvious causes of this stagnation has been the 
jealous exclusion of foreigners. Excepting when closely allied 
by affinity of race and sageom of territory, or seeking friendly 
intercourse by a servile condescension to the haughty and 
overbearing commands of the ‘son of heaven,’ all strangers have 
been regarded as ignorant and uncivilized barbarians, for the sages 
belong to China, and of course there are no other sages. Isolated 
from other countries to a large extent by natural boundaries, the 
celestial empire has been deemed the Middle Kingdom, the 
centre of the whole earth—destined by Providence to be the 
seat of universal dominion and unquestioned supremacy. Hence 
all attempts at intercourse on terms of equality have been treated 
as intolerable presumption ; wars have been called rebellion, and 
foreign enemies regarded as traitors. The satisfaction with 
which the emperor regards his own power and position is incom- 
parably ludicrous. No one upon earth is so convinced that ‘he 
can call spirits from the vasty deep,’ nor so completely uncon- 
scious of the difference between commanding and being obeyed. 
The great monarch forebore to decree it, or England itself would 
long ago have been destroyed, and the people of England have gone 
far down in the scaleofabjectness. There could have been nodifli- 
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culty at all in such achievements. The Chinese forces could have 
marched ‘directly through the Russian territory’ to. this contemp- 
tible corner of the world, and have swept us from the face of the 
earth. Ifsuch a plan had been rejected, we might have been 
attacked by water. The imperial forces might have been ferried 
over in stupendous junks; the valiant Ghorkas, and the invincible 
Cochin-Chinese, would have aided in this holy warfare, and our 

r dot of land might have been blown to pieces, or flung by 
Fandfuls into our own seas. <A few years ago, our days were 
well-nigh numbered; edicts of extermination had gone forth 
against us; the Ghorkas, ‘ whose territory borders upon London,’ 
had conspired with heaven’s armies to visit us with utter destruc- 
tion; but when these fearful plagues were being poured out upon 
us, we seemed to die so hard, and so slowly, that the imperial 
heart relented, pitied our many disasters, paid our doctors’ bills, 
and opened the best ports of the empire to our barbarian commerce. 

War and defeat were the only likely instruments for the 
regeneration of China. Of these fearful remedies we have a very 
sincere horror. We admit the truth of the prophet’s language— 
‘every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood’—and we know that famine and pestilence follow 
in the track of war, sweeping away those whom the sword of the 
conqueror may have spared. 

But there is much that we regard as far worse even than all 
this. We deem it far worse that a whole people should be 
ground down for century after century by an unrelenting despo- 
tim. ‘That all progress should be forbidden—that the inter- 
course of daily life should be rendered insecure by the pervading 

resence of a strong-armed tyranny—-that offices of state should 

‘honourable graves’—that liberty of conscience should be but 
the liberty to incur the loss of life;——what is this but war in its worst 
—because in its most slowly-killing form; less hated only be- 
cause more disguised than the open hostilities and palpable 
slaughter of the field of conflict. Peace is one of the latest 
fruits of a mature civilization—and it is among one of the myste- 
ties of providence that it can be the fruit of nothing else It 
seems to be by a law of the Divine government that good shall 
come to us not only after evil, but out of it; and that order and 
harmony shall be the children of their opposites; and ‘ we build 
the tombs of’ heroes who have led armies to victory—not only 
because they have acquitted themselves as patriots, but because 
they have been, though indirectly, among the most powerful of 
God’s instruments for promoting ‘peace on earth and good will 
to men.’ 

Of the origin of our ‘war with China we shall say nothing. It has 
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been a great benefit to the empire, however it may have arisen. 
That the Chinese authorities had themselves connived at the 
illicit practices which they professed to hold in such abhorrence, 
is beyond denial, whether such connivance was our justification 
or not. Nor do we hold exactly the views which have found 
favour in some quarters on the sale of opium, considered simply as 
a branch of trade. A shopkeeper is not responsible for the abuse 
of the articles he may think proper to vend, so long as they havea 
use. A man may strangle himself with the most innocent 
hosiery ; gorge himself to death with the finest wheaten bread; 
poison himself with the best-intentioned medicines, even though 
they be ‘life pills,’ or ‘pills of health.” Are‘we then to go 
wiahout stockings, to eschew the baker, and to be visited with 
shudderings of horror when 
‘ We do remember an apothecary’ ? 

Opium has its uses—over and above the particular service it 
renders to the government of India. That an opium-smoker 
shortens his life, debilitates his constitution, enfeebles his mind, 
and directly or indirectly does violence to his conscience, and 
destroys his moral power, we do not pretend to dispute. Buta 
man is not obliged to smoke opium because he has it in his pos- 
session; and opium vendors do not sell the drug only to be 
puffed ‘on the premises.’ If we are to enter upon the moral 
and spiritual tendencies of the abstemious, moderate, excessive, 
use of every article of commerce, we may undo, and even reverse, 
our free-trade policy to-morrow, and shut up every shop within 
the four seas. And how noble a virtue would that be which 
‘should be but another name for the impossibility of vice! How 
flattering a triumph over his foolish and wicked propensities that a 
debilitated Chinaman should forbear the seductive pipe when he 
can get nothing to put into it! We must remember, too, that the 
extensive use of opium in China is the indirect effect, in a great 
measure, of the foolishly restrictive policy of the empire. ent 
lamentable, however, are the effects of this prevalent evil. The 
increase of the population through the while empire is percep- 
tibly lessened by the use of this terrible poison. The misery of 
those who have become enslaved by the potent drug is beyond 
all co-eeption. Their utter prostration of body, their shattered 
nerves. heir frightful alternations of dreamy rapture and deepest 
mental agony, must have been a part of the experience of any 
one who would approximate to the understanding of them. 
Here is room, and to spare, for a display of the zeal of some of 
our teetotal agencies. 

A very serio-comic business was the war with China. We 
shall return to it, and to Sir John Davis’s book as the best 
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authority on the subject. We cannot, however, completely 
understand it without a closer consideration of Chinese man- 
ners and customs, and of the forms and details of government 
among this extraordinary people. 

The great virtue of the Chinese is filial affection, or rather 
(for here, as elsewhere, we have the outward for the inward) the 
conduct supposed to be befitting children. Into this all other 
excellences may be resolved. The governor of a province is its 
father, and the emperor is the benign parent of all his subjects. 
Hence, obedience to the law is the expression of becoming filial 
feelings, and the Chinese empire is rather a family than a state. 
It is scarcely needful to say that these mutual relationships of 
parent and child have been mistaken from beginning to end, 
and have degenerated into the connexion between master and 
slave. A parent has power over his child, simply because such 
power is a necessary condition to the discharge of his duties. 
As the duties vary, so also does the authority. In its earliest 
years, a man must support entirely the offspring which God has 
~ him. Having been the human author of its existence, 

e is bound to supply its wants, and to take care that it is put 
into possession of the means requisite to secure its happiness, 
and enable it to accomplish its obvious mission. Body and 
mind must alike be carefully watched, and becomingly educated. 
In the earliest period of childhood, from the importance of his 
own duties, and the complete immaturity of the child, the autho- 
rity of the parent must be absolute. But when the babe has 
become a man—when he can direct his own course, and provide 
for his own necessities-—-much more when he has himself become 
the head of a new family, and the father of a new generation— 
obedience changes into respect, and submission assumes the 
character and the form of the compliance of a grateful affection. 
In China there is nothing of all this recognised. The relation 
between father and son is such as may come to interfere very 
materially with that between the son and the grandson; while 
ridiculous ceremonies, frequent prostrations, slavish obedience, 
stringent laws, and severe penalties, distort affection into carica- 
ture, and cannot but engender a most offensive hypocrisy. 

The paternity of the Chinese government is simply another 
name for the right claimed by the emperor to do to all his sub- 
jects as seemeth right in his own eyes. His authority is a pure 
and absolute despotism. Fine, degradation, bastinado, imprison- 
ment, exile, torture, decapitation, are all among the wholesome 
chastisements placed at his disposal, and not sparingly employed. 
He is subjected practically to no constitutional check whatsoever. 
The members of the court of censors, though nominally invested 
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with the right to reprove the son of heaven, are either wholly 
corrupt, or completely disregarded, or put to death when their 
fidelity is especially unpalatable. It is undutiful to be wiser or 
holier than their august parent, and their offences are visited 
upon them with becoming severity. 

A paternal government can never be more than a mere 
euphemism for an autocracy. It can be harmless only when 
the supreme power happens to be vested in a man of extraordi- 
mary wisdom, and energy, and true patriotism, but it cannot 
guarantee the existence of such a man, still less a succession 
of such men. Under it all security of person and property 
must be subject to innumerable accidents. It is the product 
of a very low stage of civilization, for the tendency of 
advancing knowledge and general intellectual progress is to 
diminish the importance of individuals, and to subordinate 
their influence to that of society. It is founded, moreover, on a 
great political fiction; for a state is in very few and unimportant 

cts merely a larger family. Family relations are of nature 
and necessity, political relations are of expediency and compact. 
The administrators of a government are simply representatives 
of the people, whether hereditarily so, or by election at short 
intervals. They are to do just what they are told; and this not 
for their own emolument, but for the good of the common- 
wealth. Indeed, questions of suffrage, universal or otherwise, 
are not now so much questions as to the people’s rights, but as 
to the best mode of ascertaining what the people really desire. 
A father, so far as he rules at all, rules jure divino, and according 
to his mere discretion. A prince governs at the request of his 
subjects, either expressed frequently (as in elective monarchies), 
or in the original constitution which successive generations have 
accepted—and for him, according to their own notions of it, 
“salus populi suprema lex.’ 

We make these remarks, obvious enough though they may 
be, because in some quarters the filial piety, and parental govern- 
ment, of the Chinese have received very absurd laudation. We 
regard them both as mere ‘shams,’ and somewhat dangerous 
misnomers. They are based upon mistake, and productive of 
not a little inconvenience and suffering. 

While the emperor is wholly absolute, he is compelled, by the 
mere impossibility of doing otherwise, to delegate some part of 
his authority to others. The supreme direction of affairs is 
entrusted to the ‘inner court’—a sort of cabinet council, com- 

letely subservient to the wishes and control of the autocrat. 
The complicated business of so extensive a dominion is divided 
among a number of supreme tribunals—viz., the board of ranks 
and dignities, the board of revenue, the board of penal law, 
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the board of public works, and the military board. The names 
of these will almost sufficiently indicate the nature of their 
respective duties, though certainly many of their functions would 
never be considered by Englishmen as forming any part of the 
business of civil government. In connexion with these superior 
courts are a vast number of subordinate offices and inferior 
tribunals, ramifying through the whole empire, and having the 
management of the details of state business. It is the province 
of a totally separate department to preserve a faithful register of 
the imperial household—births, deaths, official dignities, and the 
like; and even to administer the punishments which may, under 
certain circumstances, have been deemed necessary. ‘The most 
promising (theoretically) of all the Chinese institutions is the board 
of public censors. To their animadversions every individual in 
the empire is subject, not even excepting the monarch himself. 
‘ Their persons are sacred, that they may have no evil to appre- 
‘hend in consequence of disclosing unpalatable, but salutary 
‘truths.’ This inviolability, however, has not always preserved 
them from the gentle chastisement of decapitation. ‘They have 
secret emissaries throughout the country, and one of their 
number is present to watch and report the proceedings of all the 
supreme tribunals. They scrutinize the conduct of provincial 
governors, and recommend reward and degradation according to 
their discretion. They superintend, however, the only hopeful 
department of public service, and, by a dignified use of their 
immense and constitutional powers, they might teach some salu- 
tary lessons even to the autocrat himself. 

here is thus a system of constant espionage carried on through 
the whole empire. Each public officer is watched by some other, 
whose business it is to make a truthful report to the autocrat. 
He is to settle all disputes; and by a very frequent change of 
ministers, provincial governors, and state functionaries in general, 
together with the ceremonial necessities for their very frequent 
journeys to Pekin, the emperor may be supposed to be in posses- 
sion of a tolerably accurate acquaintance with all the affairs of 
his vast dominion. - This, at any rate, has been obviously the 
intention of so complicated a series of arrangements; yet it has 
been a singularly complete failure. The etiquette of the court has 
neutralized all this vigilance, and the only result of what appears 
so promising, has been a universal hypocrisy, that can be matched 
nowhere else on the face of the whole earth—a facility and 
intensity of lying, which may bid defiance to all competition—with 
bribery, extortion, and a despicable meanness beyond all power 
of expression. The formalities of the palace, its bodily prostra- 
tion and affected humiliations, are alone sufficient to extinguish 
in the nobles every spark of honest manliness; and the loathsome 
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and contemptible hypocrisies of Pekin have spread throughout the 
whole of the celestial territories—have degraded the entire people 
into whited sepulchres—and have reacted most mischievousl 
upon the character and interests of the supreme ruler himself. 
Another piece of most disastrous impolicy in the Chinese 
government consists in its notion as to the responsibility of rulers 
to their superior. An unsuccessful general, and the governor of 
a turbulent province, have no resource but suicide. ‘They have 
to account to their great master for all the evils which have for 
any reason been connected with their administration, and success 
alone can vindicate their honour, ensure their reward, or save 
them from degradation and punishment. That the servants ofa 
state should be responsible for their actions, is reasonable enough in 
itself, but they must have, to some extent, discretionary powers, 
or obedience to the letter of the command of a superior will often 
be more ruinous than rebellion itself. ‘The great marvel in the 
steady aim of William Tell was in the fact that the apple he 
pierced so skilfully was on the head of his own son; and though 
aman may have more cause for carefulness, he will scarcely be 
in a better position to serve his country when he knows that 
every unavoidable error will be deemed a crime, and that even 
the slightest inadvertency may cost him his life. On such con- 
ditions, individual genius will be one of the most dangerous of 
possessions; and a new mode of attack must be fatal, for who 
would be responsible for a new mode of defence? It has been 
- well for China that nature herself has undertaken to defend this 
‘central kingdom ;’ and she has indeed been far more deeply 
indebted for her continuance to her mountain and ocean boun- 
daries, than to the bravery of her soldiers, the skill of her military 
commanders, or the civil policy of her emperors. 

The people themselves are of the sort to be formed by such a 
system of government. Perhaps their great characteristic is 
hypocrisy—an abundance of politeness, which is as hollow as it 
is profuse. They have made considerable progress in the manual 
arts, but are wholly destitute of inventive genius. Their paint- 
ings display a superior skill in colours, but are absurd in point of 
perspective; their astronomy has been praised far beyond its 
merits ; their medicine, being founded upon a most ridiculous 
theory of the component elements of the human body, is much 
likelier to kill than to cure; and anatomy is unknown. The 
Chinese are necessarily industrious, for the immense population 
of the empire renders it absolutely necessary to stretch its 
resources to the utmost; but they are a filthy race, and for all 
purposes of ablution afflicted with a terrible hydrophobia. Their 
women are degraded, as in all semi-civilized countries, being 
merely required for the purposes of labour and reproduction. 
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Marriage is regulated entirely by law. The contract is made by 
the parents, without the slightest regard to the wishes of the 
parties concerned, and the bridegroom is simply the highest 
bidder. Divorce is not difficult, as it may be obtained even on 
the ground of the wife’s loquacity ; and sterility, as it defeats the 
object of the union, will easily secure a separation. The private 
conduct of a Chinaman is under a constant surveillance, and the 
punishment of his offences of the most summary description. Still, 
the people are by no means without capacity, or incapable of 
civilization. Their contact with European intelligence, and the 
influence of the Christian religion, must have results which cannot 
fail to become perceptible. We dare not attempt to predict their 
future. Even now, there are signs of movement, however slow 
and reluctant. Apart from such influences, their condition is 
not only rude, but rendered contemptible by the excess of their 
atrogance, by the degree in which their ignorance and pride go 
together. ‘Their complicated government, their aristocracy of 
learning, and the high-sounding names given by them to their 
various institutions, are, for the most part, a mere delusion, for 
the good is neutralized by a thousand abuses, and upon every- 
thing there is written, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
The late war brought out abundant illustrations of the pecu- 
liarities of Chinese character, and of those mistakes as to consti- 
tutional policy which we have to some extent pointed out. In 
this department the work of Sir J. F. Davis is of very special 
value. The first volume is in fact a Chinese history of their 
own struggle with England, ‘founded on native documents, 
‘not intended for our information, but captured, or other- 
‘wise collected, during the war:’ and a precious collection of 
monstrous fictions and crude speculations has thus been put 
ether. Considered as a narration of the real course of hos- 
tilities, they constitute a complete example of the boundless 
powers of mendacity which are native to a Chinaman; they form 
one of the strangest exhibitions of the union of assumption with 
ignorance that has ever come under our notice. Our marvel 
is, that this people could possibly have attained, even by all their 
carefully guarded isolation, to a condition of such utter stupidity; 
that no mere accident should ever have enlightened their dark- 
ness, and forced some ray of intelligence upon them. a 
our pride is somewhat offended by being thus quietly ignored ! 
We had thought that the name of England was known and 
honoured, perhaps even feared, through every region of the earth. 


* Qui gurges aut que flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? CQueve Britannice 
Non decoloravere ceedes ? 

Que caret ora cruore nostro?” 
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We had dreamed that the names of England’s heroes had become 
household words in almost every land, and that, like the illus 
trious defenders of Ilium, they could never have found a people 
among whom they should have been strangers. 

‘Quis genus Mneadum, quis Troje nesciat urbem, 

Virtutesque, virosque, aut tanti incendia belli?’ 
Alas! how grievous has been our error! Our neighbours the 
Chinamen have discovered that we are barbarians, and they 
mean to put an end to us so soon as they have a little spare time! 

We give one quotation from the very beginning of the first 

volume of Sir J. IF. Davis’s Chinese history, as a fair sample of 
the sagacious documents above referred to, and as illustrative of 
some of our foregoing remarks :— 


‘The governor of the opposite province of Chekeang gave this 
account of the fall of Ting-hae, the capital of Chusan, to his 
sovereign :— On arriving at Chinhae (which commands the entrance 
of the Ning-po-kion), I had an interview with the admiral, and 
learned that the second in command had been wounded in an engage- 

“ment with the English rebels, and several of our vessels sunk. On 
the capture of the town of Ting-hae, neither the magistrate na 
registrar would surrender to the enemy, but threw themselves into 
the water and were drowned. My surprise and horror were great 
on receiving this intelligence; viewing the important position occu 
pied by Chusan, and its short distance from the main. I directed a 
number of men to watch the approaches of Ching-hae, and gave 
orders to sink vessels in the channels, drive stakes into the river, 
and close the entrance with a chain. While thus engaged, I learned 
that the enemy had arrived in larger force, and among the vessels 
were some with three tiers of guns, and others with wheels at the 
sides, moving as swift as the wind. Our force cannot cope with the 
barbarians in number, and must therefore keep on the defensive, 
wearying them out. When the great army is assembled, we shall 
take measures to seize them alive. . . . The vice-admiral had been 
advised to withdraw into Ting-hae (abandoning his vessels), but he 
persisted in remaining outside. As the city was lost when above 
1000 disposable troops remained, he will be arrested until your 
majesty’s pleasure is known. The magistrate and registrar who 
drowned ‘themselves rather than submit, are deserving of all praise, 
and as soon as their families are discovered, they will be duly con 
sidered.’—( China during War, &c. Vol. i. pp. 4—6.) 


As an explanation of the suicide of these miserable officials 
(we have offered one of our own above), Sir J. Davis remarks, in 
a note, that this practice is considered as an honourable solution 
of a difficulty, and that ‘the Japanese officers, when reduced to 
extremities, disembowel themselves’—one of the most painful deaths 
that could be devised: ‘mais il faut mourir selon les régles.’ 
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The second volume of this work is more properly the author’s 
own. We can barely give to it our most earnest recommenda- 
tion. Important changes are manifestly hanging over the great 
nations of the East; and it befits us to be prepared to avert 

ible dangers, or take advantage of the opportunities favour- 
able to the object of the philanthropist and the Christian that 
may present themselves. It behoves us to remember the 
responsibilities of our civilization, to take care (and it lies 
with the people of England so to do) that the European 
enlightenment be not brought into suspicion, nor our Chris- 
tianity rendered an object of aversion, by their seeming union 
with a crooked policy and gross national injustice. Let these 
people be made to feel the worth of the moral superiorit 
with which they have come into contact, the worth of trut 
and honour in all things. At the same time, we owe it to 
humanity to be as aggressive as shall be consistent with our 
honour. It is time that the Chinese Empire should be thrown 
open to the friendly intercourse of other nations. ‘The steam- 
engine, in all its applications on land and water, the electric 
telegraph, with every other most recent and most impor- 
tant invention, should find easy access to the capital of the 
‘son of heaven.’ Our western arts and sciences, our religious 
systems, our theories of government, our general literature, and 
entire civilization, should be brought to bear upon the stagna- 
tion of the East; with all earnestness and speed. 

Need we say, however, what instrumentality shall be specially 
effective in this direction, if, indeed, we may rely upon the 
experience of the past? It is not too much to say, that the 
Chinese are waiting for the assistance which Christianity alone 
can extend tothem. That, if rightly administered, will be the 
Most potent agency, directly or indirectly, in doing all we 
desire. Neglect no other means; but ¢his has been proved 
to be of special efficacy, and to bring all else in its train. The 
ministry sent out among these many millions, must be skilful 
in their language, and versed in their literature. This is no 
sphere for men who would go abroad simply because they can 
do nothing at home. It can never be entrusted to those, how 
sincere and pious soever, who are wanting in the kind of power 
which belongs only to cultivated men. The regenerators of 
China must be men thoroughly imbued with a feeling of the 
paramount importance of evangelical teaching, but they must 
be men of science, of very general education, of broad and 
enlightened views, men whose prudence will not be easily 
surprised, and with a passion for their work which will know no 
weariness amidst much labour, and much postponement, it may 
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be, of the desired success. And such men have been found. 
This country and America have furnished them. The agents 
of the London Missionary Society hold a high place in re. 
lation to this enterprise. One of these honoured men is the 
author of the able book on The Notions of the Chinese con- 
cerning God and Spirits, which we have placed at the head of 
this paper, and to which we are desirous of calling the attention 
of our readers. This we feel to be due to Dr. Legge, and to the 
London Missionary Society, and this will require that we should 
glance at the religious as well as the civil condition of China. 

It may be well to premise, that Dr. Legge’s book is written 
for a special purpose—to defend a certain mode of rendering 
the words Elohim and Theos into the Chinese language. It is 
not, therefore, to be regarded as an exposition of the popular 
creed, but as a careful investigation of the teaching of the 
philosophers. We have here, not the general notions on the 
subject, but the orthodox notions, the sublime views of God 
which are embodied in the national hymns and the venerated 
classics, however much these views may have been overlooked 
by the crowds of worshippers, or corrupted by superstitious 
innovation, This is obviously sufficient for Dr. Legge’s purpose, 
as it was, of course, required by it. It is the explanation also 
of some difficulties. The work under review is at issue in its 
argument with the testimony of many other writers on the same 
subject, at least on a subject sltalibaiby the same. Passages are 
very easy of selection, and very numerous, which seem, by 
anticipation, to have carefully contradicted even the very words 
of some of Dr. Legge’s most important positions. Such writers, 
however, seem to have treated of the religious belief of the 
Chinese people. Dr. Legge seems to be concerned with the 
religious belief of the Chinese literati. The former have made 
themselves acquainted with popular opinion, the latter has 
studied the classics of the language. Two works might be 
written by two foreigners on the religious notions of the English, 
which should exhibit the same discrepancies, and yet be equally 
trustworthy; the one being an exposition of the religious senti- 
ments of the multitude, the other of the orthodox doctrines as 
contained in the sacred Scriptures. 

Dr. Legge’s book will be read with pleasure and, by many, with 
= surprise. Truly God has not left himself without witness. 

eligious truth there is, among the vast population of China. 
All natural theology must be imperfect, and of comparatively 
feeble influence over human conduct; but the measure in which 
truth of this nature is possessed, is the measure in which the 
reception of other and more authoritative truth may be facili- 
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tated. And in this truth, as found among the people of China, 
may be a part perhaps of the secret of the long duration of 
the Chinese empire ; it will assuredly be an important agent in 
the change which must ere long come upon it. It is a point of 
contact for the Gospel: it is that wherein our civilization is-one 
with the civilization of this eastern people, at least with the best 
informed among them, and where our sympathies are in common. 

The ancient religion of the Chinese seems to have been a pure 
theism, soon perverted, however, by human traditions. ‘This 
would appear, from the history of all peoples, to be inevitable, 
apart from revelation. The belief in one God, the creator and 
sustainer of all things, has ever degenerated into polytheism. 
Man has not been satisfied to see Him that is invisible, and has 
sought to bring himself nearer to his Maker by the liberal use of 
types and images. Thus the powers of nature have been deified; 
a hundred-handed idol has been the emblem of the divine 
strength and operation; and a miltitude of eyes has symbolized 
the divine knowledge and wisdom. In due time the sign has 
come to usurp the place of the thing signified; and this is the 
prevalent form of the oriental polytheism. But polytheism is 
only a particular expression of pantheism. The sun is wor- 
shipped originally as a conspicuous instrument of the divine 
power and goodness. But, in fact, we know nothing of this 
goodness and power, except through the instrument employed 
by them. Why is not all that we have attributed to a distinct 


| personality included in our very idea of nature? Why is not 


everything around us to be regarded as an emanation of deity, 
or rather a part of that—the whole of which gives us our idea of 
deity? How can we, with our limited knowledge, confined as 
it is to mere phenomena, distinguish between the emblem and 
teality—the shadow and the substance? Such is the reasoning 
of pantheism. Atheism is but another form of pantheism. This 
last regards all things as alike divine, and calls nature God. It 
is the same thing to say that no one thing is more divine than 
another. We see everywhere the operation of law—nowhere a 
divine personality distinct from the universe itself: 

Through all these variations of truth and error the Chinese 
have passed, or are passing; and the corrective of these evils, into 
which our race has been ever disposed to fall, seems to us to be 
found, not in the syllogisms of the logician, so much as in an 
enlightened view of human nature, and especially of the moral 
constitution of man. All fundamental religious error tends to 
pantheism, and pantheism leaves the deepest wants and most 
earnest longings of the human spirit unsatisfied. It has nothing 
to offer f the affections or to the conscience. In this system, 
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Lucifer is as near to. the Divine Nature as Gabriel—nay, he is 
that Nature. Good and evil are words without meaning, and 
‘the strongest springs of human action are untouched. Hence, in 
the East, this creed has been ever allied with a stern ascetism, 
with celibacy and seclusion, with a useless inactivity, and a life of 
profitless contemplation; and its summum bonum has been an 
absorption identical with annihilation. The religions of China 
(for they are blended together in a very confused jumble) are 
specially wanting in moral power—hence a perverted theism, 
polytheism, and pantheism, hold a divided empire over the 
community. No one of their religious systems presents any 
approximation towards correct views of sin. The worshipper of 
Reason knows nothing of it. The Confucian sacrifices are not 
so much expiations as thank-offerings. The incarnations of 
Buddha were not for the purpose of atonement, but of instruction 
and example. 

These are the three principal religious sects of the celestial 
empire—the last being a recent importation; the first two of 
contemporaneous and ancient origin. The sect of ‘ Reason,’ as 
it was called, made its appearance as a reaction against the 
extravagancies which had come to be included in the corruption 
of the original theism—though, in the end, scarcely less super 
stitious than the worship it was designed to supersede. The 
doctrines of Confucius are, to a large extent, the restoration of 
the primitive faith (though not by any means entirely free from 
idolatrous accretions), and constitute the religion of the literati, 
Its precepts are of obvious utility; but, as we have shown, aim 
more at outward propriety, than at rectitude of motive. Its 
chief virtue is filial obedience, and it is without any distinct 
teaching concerning a future state. Notwithstanding, however, 
its defects and errors, we find here chiefly such vestiges of the 
truth as have remained among the Chinese—a distinct assertion 
of the personality, the unity, and the infinity of the Supreme 
Being. Shang-te does not denote in this system the material 
heavens, nor a mere abstract reason, but a divine personality, 
the creator and preserver of the universe, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords—before whom even emperors must fall prostrate 
in pious adoration, and from whom alone the good and perfect 
can come to man. We must substantiate these statements further 
on, for they are important parts of the controversy with which 
Dr. Legge’s name is associated. 

While these are the recognised religions of the empire, China 
has not been altogether unvisited by influences of a purer 
description. By the blessed Thomas himself, we are informed, 
‘the kingdom of heaven was extended and opened to the 
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Chinese,’ and we have the testimony of an inscription (not indeed 
undisputed, but probably authentic) belonging to the year 782, 
to the effect, that a Nestorian priest, Olopuen, arrived in China 
in.635, and laboured with considerable success in the propagation 
of the Gospel; suffering, in the commencement of his career, 
much fierce persecution, but at last gaining the favour of even 
the emperor himself. Missions were established in the countries 
bordering on the Caspian, and even as far as the East Indies, 
and particularly in China, by Timotheus, who, from 778 to 820, 

sessed the dignity of patriarch of the Nestorians in Syria. 
Their influence, however, was neither of very wide extent nor 
long duration. When the Jesuits entered China, every vestige 
of them had been swept away. Political changes, and Mahom- 
medan hatred, had exterminated this somewhat degenerate 
Christianity—a Christianity, in China at least, having more of 
form than of power. 

The Romanists, with their wonted zeal, have done much to 
introduce the Gospel—so far as they retain it—to the Chinese 
empire. But the motive power of their labour has not been of 
the purest description. ‘The love of empire has been too con- 
spicuous in their proceedings, and their conversions have exhi- 
bited too much of a compromise between Christianity and the 
various false religions. It would be a culpable want of charity, 
however, to deny to them all sincerity; and it would be a dis- 
trust of the power of the Gospel to suppose that it would be 
destitute of all wholesome influence, even when largely corrupted 
by superstition. Even so early as the end of the thirteenth 
century, a Romanist mission was despatched to China, though 
rather with a political than a religious object. According to the 
letter of Monte Corvino (sent out by Nicholas IV.), Pekin was 


‘ 


visited, and a Christian church erected. The mission, however, . 


came speedily to an end. 
It was by the Society of Jesus that the most memorable Ro- 


manist efforts were put forth for the conversion of the Chinese. - 


Francis Xavier, a disciple of this order, had his heart and imagi- 
nation filled with the thought of adding these many millions 
to the church. He was a man with whom to gain a victory 
was but to be prepared for a new conflict. One success was 
valuable only as it rendered possible the achievement of another. 
Never, since the days of Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, has 
there been found a man more capable of ‘ forgetting the things 
that were behind,’ than Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. 
He died in the prosecution of his holy sak Thwarted, and 
at last abandoned, by the worldly men who had no sympathy 
with his spiritual object, he was called away to his reward before 
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he could even enter the land which it had been his earnest 
prayer to be permitted to evangelize. But it was in his heart. 

Very different were the men who eventually carried on the 
work of conversion in the Chinese empire. One of the earliest, 
as of the most celebrated, was the Italian, Ricci. He spent 
twenty-seven years in China, and when he died—universally 
lamented, and buried, at the expense of the emperor, in a spa- 
cious garden—there were more than three hundred churches 
scattered through the various provinces. His work, however, 
was a compromise between Confucianism and Christianity. He 

rmitted the worship of the ancestors, and prostrations in 

onour of the great sage. The history of the Jesuits (and after- 
wards of the Romanists) in China, is full of the romance of 
Christian labour, and of the achievements of a real heroism. 
The strength of popery in this great empire consisted (as- 
everywhere else) in what was also its weakness. It has ever 
sought alliance with earthly power, and put its trust in princes. 
It has risen, therefore, and fallen, with all their vicissitudes of 
political fortune; and in the end has become contemptible to 
every political party, as fickle and untrustworthy. And _ this 
will be the ruin of Romanism in Europe. The sycophant of 
all power, it can be the friend of none; and as it has sown, so 
will it reap. 

The Roman-catholic missionaries are still active in the Chi- 
nese empire. ‘They have to contend with many difficulties, but 
they meet also with much encouragement. Their religion has 
more points of contact with the superstition it is designed to 
supersede. The Chinese have little to learn in order to their 
becoming devout worshippers of the Virgin; very deferential to 
priests; and truly alive to the value of indulgences. 

The efforts of Protestants in behalf of the Chinese are com- 
sented recent. The agents which the London Missionary 

ociety has sent forth to this important sphere have been, for the 
most part, men of a high order of ability; the history of their 
efforts has been sufficiently made known to render more than a 
passing reference to it unnecessary. The names of Mor- 
rison and Milne, as the first in this field, and those of Med- 
hurst and Legge, as their successors, are deserving of peculiar 
honour. 

The —- of Christianity in China is at present greatly 
impeded by the dispute which has called forth the volume by 
Dr. Legge, which is now under our review. With this contro- 
versy, as it affects the relations of the British and Foreign Bible 
and the London Missionary Society, we have no concern, nor 
with the personalities which have not been avoided in all quar- 
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ters with a sufficient carefulness. We meddle with this matter 
purely as a literary question, not indeed forgetting that it must 
have a very important bearing upon the evangelization of the 
Chinese. 

The question at issue has respect to the mode of translating 
the words Elohim and Theos, the Hebrew and the Greek names of 
the Supreme Being, into the Chinese language, and the contend- 
ing parties are represented by Dr. Boone and Dr. Legge. Per- 
haps, among other human infirmities, national pride may have a 
share in the dispute, Dr. Boone being the champion of American, 
and Dr. Legge of Anglo-Chinese scholarship. The former gives 
the name ‘ Shin’ to the Divine Being, while the latter would 
designate him by the word ‘ Shang-te.’ 

The most important of Dr. Boone’s positions is, ‘that the Chi- 
‘nese do not. know any being who may truly and properly be 
‘called God. ‘They have therefore no name for such a being— 
‘no word in their language answering to our word God.’ If they 
have such knowledge, if the idea of God exists among them, the 
term (single or many-worded) by which they give it expression 
must be the one required. The probabilities prima facia are not 
wholly against Dr. Boone’s assertion. The temples, the idols, 
and tolerated sects of the ‘central kingdom,’ would not argue any 
very settled views on this subject, much less views of ‘ truth and 
soberness.’ Still, the question is not as to their popular creed, 
or no-creed, atheism or superstition ; it does not even necessarily 
involve their present orthodoxy ; but it has regard to the existence 
of a name indicating the true God in any department of their 
literature, and through any period of their history. Dr. Legge 
has laboured to show that the Chinese classics have this idea, and 
have given it fitting expression; that, in short, the God of our 
Bible is the ‘ Shang-te’ of the Chinese. We say advisedly, that 
we regard his evidence on this point as sufficient. He removes all 
foundation for the belief that there are two or more Shang-te’s, 
and furnishes us with a collection of exquisite odes, embodying 
the classic notions of Shang-te’s attributes. For the odes them- 
selves, we can barely refer our readers to the work under review, 
pp. 28—31. They predicate of Shang-te such attributes as the 
following: Creation of heaven and earth—the sustaining of the 
universe—fatherly love—a spiritual nature—the power to impart 
knowledge—and the like. We surely may affirm that such a 
being is God. If not, how are we to understand the assertion 
of an apostle, that even ‘ rain and fruitful seasons are a witness of 
him’? Ifthis knowledge of the Most High be not sufficient for 
the purposes of revelation, we are at a loss to know how a revela- 
tion can be possible—how its very first announcement can be in 
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any degree intelligible, and how there can be any point of con- 
tact for it at all with the human spirit. It would seem also, most 
obvious, that the name, and without controversy the only name, 
which conveys these ideas to the mind of an enlightened China- 
man, must be the fitting rendering into Chinese of the words Elo- 
him and Theos. But Dr. Legge assails Dr. Boone’s position (and 
assails it with complete success) on another more general ground 
—viz., that, even if Shang-te be not right, Shin must be wrong, | 
because, while God is a relative term, Shin is ‘an absolute generic 
appellative.’ The meaning of Shin is ‘spirit,’ which is not more 
true of Jehovah than of a thousand other spirits. We do not 
come to the knowledge of God as thus absolute, but by a consi- 
deration of the varied relations which he has thought fit to call 
into existence, or to sustain towards us. 

The book which Dr. Legge has produced in this controversy, 
connected with much interesting speculation, entitles him to 
high praise as a scholar, a philosopher, and a Christian. It is, 
throughout, candid and courteous, and at the same time intelli- 
gent and firm. We believe, and most sincerely hope, that this 
publication will do much to excite and increase interest in the 
spiritual well-being of the vast Chinese empire. A rich harvest 
will it yield to those who will diligently cultivate it, but at pre- 
sent, though the fields are white already, the labourers are few. 
There is much to justify effort in this direction; the millions 
of China, with their arts, sciences, philosophies, and _ politics, 
should yield a much larger return for the labours of the Christian 
teacher, than can be reasonably expected from the scattered 
peoples of rude islands and territories. 


I 

Art. IV.—A Critical History of the Language and Literature off y 

Ancient Greece. By More, of Caldwell. 

THERE are two meres | tasks of surpassing interest, the complete : 
accomplishment of which would require a life of antediluvian 

duration, and which, if achieved at all, must be achieved by the f 

joint efforts of several, directed to a common end. We refer to " 

the writing of a History of Rome, and of a History of Greekf ,, 

Literature. Notwithstanding all that has been done, the task is , 
stil! incomplete in each case, and likely to remain so for some 

time to come. With respect to the history of Greek literature, a] 

it is not difficult to account for this, when it is remembered that tc 


we have to do with a language and literature stretching over 4 
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period of nearly two thousand five hundred years, the earliest 
extant monuments of which are two masterpieces, which have 
excited alike the admiration and the despair of every succeedi 
age; a literature to which Rome had scarcely anything to add, 
and to which every modern nation has looked for its profoundest 
principles of art and its most faultless models of taste. The difficulty 
of,the task of writing the history of this literature is prodigiously 
enhanced by the fragmentary nature of much of what remains, 
though the total amount of it is still immense. In sketching a 
brief outline of the course which a student of this literature 
would do well to pursue, a distinguished scholar of the last cen- 

recommended, as a preliminary step, that he should possess 
himself of tables of the names of Greek writers, arranged in 
chronological order, and with their aid go carefully through the 
Bibliotheca Greeca of Fabricius, in order to get a proper concep- 
tion of the domain before him. When it is remembered that 
this preparatory exercise would involve the reading of twelve 
quarto volumes, some of which run to the length of nearly nine 
hundred pages, an idea may be formed of what is before the 
student when he has crossed the frontier. It is clear, that to 
master thoroughly a fraction of such a whole, is the work of a 
lifetime. 

The literature of Greece is in many respects unique. To an 
extent far beyond that of any other nation, it was of native 
growth, and sprang with all the freshness of spontaneity out of 
the very life of the people. Each author, therefore, and each 
work, requires to be viewed not only as an isolated phenomenon, 
but in connexion with everything both contemporaneous and 
antecedent, not in the literature only, but in the political and 
social life of the nation, since these were intimately linked with 
all that affected the progress of thought, stimulated the fancy, or 
roused the passions. ‘The genius of the language itself cannot be 
properly appreciated till it is studied under this aspect. How 
closely, for example, is the influence of their republican institu- 
tions, and the conspicuous importance attached in the freest and 
most cultivated states to speech, as an instrument of social and 
political influence, connected with the striking fact, that the 
Greeks were the first nation of antiquity who reached that stage 
of literary culture in which language was matured into the intri- 
cate organization of a prose period—an achievement both later 
and more difficult than the writing of poetry. 

That this independent development of Greek genius has not 
always had justice done to it, the Greeks are themselves in part 
to blame; for it is to Greek writers that we owe those exagge- 
rated notions of the intellectual culture of the older nations of 
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the East, which have misled many into the mistake of tracing to | 
foreign sources the principia, at least, of Greek science and phi- | * 
losophy. To establish the genius of the Greeks in its native J th 
rights, nothing more is required than a careful examination of f © 
its extant manifestations. The extremely gradual advance of H 
this people, even in those departments where, if anywhere, | ™ 
foreign aid might be looked for, indicates that their advance was § 
spontaneous. Not that it is to be supposed that the Greeks} ™ 
received absolutely nothing from their neighbours, as evidence § b' 
to the contrary is at hand; still, the amount of impulse thus§ P' 
received was small. Had they been indebted to surrounding 
nations in the way sometimes supposed, we should have traced af ®! 
more rapid development, marked by otherwise unaccountable} 
strides from time to time. That they were capable of this inde- cl 
oar progress, is evident from the fact that many of the} @l 
ighest branches of scientific culture are unmistakably and un-} ( 
deniably their own. Their language itself may be looked upon} & 
as one of these. Language being so thoroughly the offspring} © 
r and instrument of thought, the degree in which this, in its} £ 
various forms and uses, is perfected and refined, is no unmeet} 4 
| - index of the mental culture of the people with whom it is ver-} 1! 
; nacular. Compared with that of ancient Greece, no other 
: language of ancient or modern times has exhibited so wonderful 
a union of flexibility and power, elegance and expressiveness, 
i og and variety, euphony and vigour. No other tongue 
ends itself so readily to the uses of the poet, the orator, the 

historian, and the philosopher ; seeming in each case as though 
devised expressly to suit the exigencies of the subject to which 
it is applied. One phenomenon strikingly indicative of the fine 
taste of the Greeks, and their delicate perception of the capa- 
bilities of their own language, was the way in which the different 
dialects were regarded as appropriate to particular species of 
composition; the Doric, for example, to the higher kinds of 
lyrical composition—the Aeolic to the amatory ode—the dialect 
of the Homeric poems to epic compositions; so that we even 
see instances, like that of Herodotus, of writers selecting for their 
compositions dialects widely different from those that were 
native to them. That this admirable instrument of thought de- 
rived its perfection from the unaided genius of the seme who 
spoke it, is patent on the most cursory survey. And as in their 
language, so in every science in which language, written or 
spoken, is the chief instrument, the Greeks attained to an un- 
rivalled degree of excellence. Forscarcely anything, indeed, in their 
intellectual progress, do they seem to have been indebted to their 
neighbours, except a few mechanical appliances; and the extent 
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to which they could render themselves independent of these, is 
seen even in the case of the art of writing. For their alphabet 
they were indebted to the Phcenicians; yet their language and 
culture had advanced to that pitch which we discern in the 
Homeric poems before writing came into general use. It is this 
independent character of the Greek genius which renders the 
study of their literature a matter of the profoundest interest, not 
merely for the student of antiquity, but for the student of 
humanity, who traces reflected in it the living image of the 
people among whom it had its birth. 

The volumes before us are, in many points of view, a valuable 
and welcome addition to our previous stores of information and 
criticism on this subject, though we do not accept all the con- 
clusions at which the author arrives. Adopting a classification 
already tolerably well established among writers on the subject, 
Colonel Mure subdivides the literature of Greece into the 
following periods:—I. The Mythical period, comprising the 
origin and early culture of the nation and its language. IL The 
Poetical period, extending from the epoch of the earliest authen- 
ticated productions of Greek poetical genius, through those ages 
in which poetry continued to be the only cultivated branch of 
composition, and terminating about s.c. 560. III. The Attic 
period, commencing with the rise of the Attic drama and of 
prose literature, and closing with the establishment of the Mace- 
donian ascendancy. IV. The Alexandrian period, dating from 
the foundation of Alexandria, and ending with the fall of the 
Greeco-Egyptian empire. V. The Roman period, extending to 
the foundation of Constantinople. VI. The Byzantine period. 
That the author has formed no mean estimate of the task before 
him may be inferred from the fact, that the three volumes of the 
work already published bring the subject down only to the end 
of the second of the above periods. That he will ever get to the 
end of the task on the same scale, he does not himself anti- 
cipate. 

The earlier part of the first volume is occupied with a discus- 
sion on the origin and affinities of the Greek language, which is 
a fair summary of the little that is known on a very obscure sub- 
ject; adding, however, nothing that is new, and dealing with 
the conjectural results that are arrived at in a tone of confidence 
which the data are far from warranting. What is said on the 
relation between the Pelasgians and Hellenes is a reproduction 
of the views set forth by Thirlwall, only somewhat less cautiously 
expressed. While Mure speaks of ‘ having traced the history of 
‘the Greek language through the vicissitudes of the dark Indo- 
‘ Pelasgian period,’ we are inclined to regard the prudent resolve 
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of our latest and best historian of Greece, as indicative of a clearer 
insight into the real difficulties of the subject. 


‘If any man is inclined to call the unknown ante-Hellenic period 
of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so; but 
this is a name carrying with it no sure predicates, noway enlarging 
our insight into real history, nor enabling us to explain, what would 
be the real historical problem, how or from whom the Hellenes 
acquired that stock of dispositions, aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they 
begin their career. Whoever has examined the many conflicting 
systems respecting the Pelasgi,—from the literal belief of Cluvier, 
Larcher, and Raoul Rochette (which appears to me at least the most 
consistent way of proceeding), to the interpretative and half-incredu- 
lous processes applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Miiller, or 
Dr. Thirlwall, will not be displeased with my resolution to decline so 
insoluble a problem.’—Grots, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 346. 


The fact that among every people, whose intellectual progress 
has been left to take its own course, the cultivation of poetry has 
preceded that of prose, has often been remarked, but not always 
explained on the profoundest principles. The following passage 
contains the substance of Mure’s theory on the subject :— 


‘That poetry should have preceded prose composition by several 
centuries in Greece, may,'on first view, appear a reversal of the 
natural order of invention. The more simple and spontaneous mode 
of expression ought, it might seem, to take precedence of the more 
studied and complicated. Experience, however, proves the contrary 
to have been the case, wherever the progress of literary culture has 
remained free from external or artificial influences; and a little reflection 
will show that such is the natural course of things. The faculties 
through which literary talent is exercised or appreciated are twofold, 
the Fancy and the Judgment; the former of which is always in the 
ascendant in the primitive stages of society. Literary productions, 
therefore, in order to command the attention of a simple people, must 
entertain rather than instruct. But the ordinary language of colloquial 
discourse possesses in itself no peculiar charm; and that refinement of 
it which constitutes elegant prose, with the taste for its enjoyment, 
belongs to a more advanced stage of social culture. To captivate the 
fancy alone, it has been found necessary to embellish the language of 
common life, by combining a certain ideal dignity of expression and 
sentiment with the harmonious cadence of metrical numbers; and this 
combination is what constitutes poetry.’ —Vol. i. p. 146. 


These remarks give an exceedingly superficial view of the 
subject, and confound things that are altogether distinct. Of 
course the more simple and spontaneous mode of expression does 
take precedence of the more studied and complicated. Men do 
not talk poetry before they talk prose. Nor is it correct to say, 
that prose compositions intended to be preserved in a permanent 
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form are less studied and complicated than the rude poetic effu- 
sions which mark the infancy of a people. Moreover, to treat 
the question as though poetry were an art devised for the purpose 
of captivating the fancy by embellishing the language of common 
life, is to take a view of it both inadequate and unphilosophical. 
Poetry, in its first manifestations, is a natural and spontaneous 
product in the case of every people of lively temperament and 
imagination. In the earlier and ruder stages of a language, its 
words are the symbols of objects of sense. The process by which 
they come to represent abstract ideas, mental emotions, or moral 
sentiments, or any conceptions that have no immediate correla- 
tives in the physical world, involves an appeal to those imagi- 
native analogies which form the essence of poetical imagery. 
Materials for this species of diction thus take their rise and 
accumulate spontaneously, and the more vivacious the fancy of 
the people the more striking and varied will this imagery be, 
especially when called forth by occasions when the feelings are 
more than ordinarily aroused. We may see even now, in the 
case of races like the North American Indians, and others at a 
similar stage of intellectual culture, that the attempt to express 
new ideas or passionate emotions gives rise to a highly imaginative 
and poetical phraseology. A people at a later stage of culture, 
under similar circumstances, employ words in a secondary sense, 
which have become so habitual in that sense, as to call forth none 
of that exercise of the imagination in which the secondary sense 
had its rise. In a ruder people the utterance of strong emotion 
or abstract conceptions will be attended by a conscious and 
rather vivacious exercise of the imagination on the part of both 
speaker and hearer. It will be a kind of rude, unrhythmical 
poetry. How, in the next place, are we to suppose that the 
measured cadence of poetry begins? It must be borne in mind 
that language is not the only interpreter of emotion. Bodily 
gestures are used to accompany words, and speedily shape them- 
selves into some kind of measured dance or rhythmical motion 
of the body —a mode of manifesting various kinds of emotion as 
natural to rude nations as to children. Hence it arises that the 
verbal utterance, which already involves the elements of poetic 
diction, soon arranges itself into some kind of metre, that it may 
be fitted to accompany the measured gesticulations of the body, 
and is uttered in the cadences of something like a tune or melody. 
This, it would seem, is the genesis of poetical composition, the 
only species of composition which at such a stage of culture could 
be employed as the medium for conveying or preserving im- 

ssions calculated to arouse the feelings. For the homely 
incidents of every day life of course the simplest kind of prose 
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would be employed; but it is not these homely incidents that 
people care to rehearse and transmit. The readiness with which 
metrical effusions are retained in the memory is another circun- 
stance which would stimulate the cultivation of that kind of com. 
position, but it could hardly have had the influence that some 
suppose in originating it. A desire to secure permanent trans- 
mission for the expression of emotion could hardly precede that 
expression itself. 

Of the earliest efforts of the Greeks in this direction we have no 
remains. The first extant productions belong to a period when, 
in one department, the poetry of the nation had reached a degree 
of perfection which was never surpassed. That the earliest bard: 
belonged to a tribe which bore the name of Thracians, was the 
general belief among the Greeks; and it seems to admit of little 
doubt that these Thracians were the Hellenic tribe of that name 
settled in Pieria. Mure is inclined to regard the later Boeotian 
settlements of the tribe as the scene of their poetical cultivation; 
a theory which leaves us totally unable to account for the fact, 
that Mount Olympus was fixed upon in the Greek mythology « 
the residence of the gods; a conception which could have taken 
its rise only amongst a tribe dwelling at the foot of the moun. 
tain. A barren and uncertain list of names, however, is ali that 


has come down to us of the poetical culture of this tribe. The 
history of the literature of Greece begins with the Homeric poems 

An ingenious writer has observed that Homer merits con- 
sideration, if it be only on account of the influence which the 
poems have had on the promotion of those branches of mechanical 
and commercial industry which are connected with the pre 
paration of materials for writing or oe the copying ot 


printing of the poems themselves, and of all that has been written 
about them, and the dissemination of the literary products si 
resulting. The statistics of Homer, could they be collected, 
would be both curious and surprising. Besides the almost 
infinite number of copies that have been made of the poems 
themselves, the labours of commentators occupy a space thai 
begins to get appalling. The remains of what the ancient critic 
wrote on this subject fill several goodly quartos, and it is sup: 
posed that fifty times as much has perished. A list of modem 
editions, translations, commentaries, &c., fills above sixteen large 
pages of small and close print; and every fresh writer on the 
subject seems to get more voluminous than the last. Perhaps 
as much more will yet be written before the learned world has 
made up its mind about the composition and preservation of 
these works, or has satisfied itself that there are not data sufl- 
cient for the solution of the problem. 
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In the volumes before us the author has gone into the Homeric 
question in a very extensive and thorough manner, though, as i, 
seems to us, with less success, in many respects, than might have 
been desired. He is a staunch advocate of the old-fashioned 
view, that both the Jiad and the Odyssey are the productions of 
a single poet, and have come down to us in substantially the 
same form as that in which they were ey composed. He 
repudiates not merely the theory of Wolf, that they are an 
agglomeration of originally separate parts, but all the modifi- 
cations of that theory which have since been proposed. 

One point in the controversy respecting the Homeric poems 
must, we should think, be regarded as settled. No amount of 
literary prepossession can he hold out against the formidable 
array of arguments brought forward by Grote and Mure in dis- 
proof of the view taken by Wolf and his followers of the archi- 
tectonic functions of Pisistratus with reference to the poems. 
That he for the first time collected and amalgamated into one 
whole a number of originally independent compositions, so as 
thereby to form the Jiiad and Odyssey, is an idea absolutely un- 
supported by historic evidence. ‘The authorities appealed to by 
Wolf state only that Pisistratus collected and arranged in the 
existing order the rhapsodies of the Ziad and Odyssey (implied 
in the terms made use of, as poems originally entire and sub- 
sequently broken into pieces), which he found partly confused 
and partly isolated from each other, different parts being remem- 
bered in different places. On the other hand, the supposition 
is at variance with the testimony respecting the regulations of 
Solon, who, before Pisistratus, had enforced on the rhapsodists 
of the Iliad a fixed order of recitation at the Panathenaic 
festival; and that, too, with a prompter to ensure accuracy ; 
which implies the existence, at the same time that it proclaims 
the occasional infringement, of an orderly aggregate, as well as of 
manuscripts professedly complete. (Grote, History of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 204.) Moreover, the part ascribed to Pisistratus by 
Wolf is inconsistent with the position occupied by that ruler:— 


‘ Pisistratus was not a poet, seeking to interest the public mind by 
new creations and combinations, but a ruler desirous to impart 
solemnity to a great religious festival in his native city. Now sucha 
purpose would be answered by selecting, amidst the divergences of 
rhapsodes in different parts of Greece, that order of text which intelli- 
gent men could approve as a return to the pure and pristine liad ; 
but it would be defeated if he attempted large innovations of his own, 
and brought out for the first time a new Iliad, by blending together, 
altering and transposing many old and well-known songs. A novelty 
so bold would have been more likely to offend than to please both the 
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critics and the multitude; and if it were even enforced by authority at 
Athens, no probable reason can be given why all the other towns, 
and all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abrogate their pre- 
vious habits in favour of it, since Athens at that time enjoyed no poli- 
tical ascendancy, such as she acquired during the following century.’ 
—Ibid., p. 206. 


Such a process, too, could hardly have failed to leave some 
trace in the text itself, in the shape of accidental allusions, 
the anachronism of which would have betrayed their origin, 
Nothing whatever of the kind, however, can be detected. It is 
preposterous, moreover, to suppose that an achievement so remark- 
able and recent as the construction of the Jliad and Odyssey, by 
Pisistratus, should have remained unnoticed by and apparently 
unknown to Aristotle, and that no single Athenian writer should 
ever have claimed for his country the credit of having first pro- 
duced, in their aggregate form, those poems which were the 
delight of the Grecian world. If any further evidence were 
needed, it would be found in the fact, that there were other long 
epic poems on the series of events connected with the Trojan 
war, the oldest of which was more than two centuries older than 
the time of Pisistratus, none of which trenched on the ground 
occupied by the Iliad and Odyssey, which must evidently have 
existed in their substantial integrity at the time of the compo- 
sition of those other poems of the epic cycle. 

Thus far the ground seems sufficiently clear; but Mure greatly 
overstates the result when he regards it as going far towards 
establishing ‘ that each poem was originally composed in its sub- 
stantial integrity and order as we now possess it.’ The utmost 
that we can aflirm so far is, that the two poems had been at 
least brought into that shape considerably before the time of 
Pisistratus. The question as to the origin of the poems is still 
untouched, and we are merely thrown back, for a solution of the 
—— on the internal evidence to be derived from the poems 
themselves. 

With respect to the assumption, so often urged, that poems of 
the magnitude of the Iliad and Odyssey could not have been 
produced in the age to which, on the old view, they must be 


referred, the following remarks of Colonel Mure are pertinent 
and conclusive :— 


‘Whatever sceptical doubts may have been entertained as to an 
original unity of the whole design, the elegance of detail by which the 
parts are adorned has never been denied to be the genuine offspring of 
the old heroic minstrelsy. Here, again, is an obvious reversal of 
what reason and experience teach in such cases. While elegance of 
detail is the proper characteristic of an advanced stage of art, magni- 
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tude of design is that of its earlier epochs in every country. If the 
semi-barbarous age of Greece could produce a poet distinguished by 
all the individual elements of excellence, perspicuity of style, richness 
of imagery, harmony of numbers, and above all, by purity and depth 
of moral sentiment, it could hardly have denied him the faculty of 
combining these elements into a comprehensive and symmetrical 
whole... ... In order rightly to judge on this point, it will be 
necessary to discard, or greatly qualify, the epithets rude and bar- 
barous, so frequently bestowed on the age of Homer, and test it by 
his own descriptions. We there find a race among whom civilization 
was sufficiently matured to impart splendour to the social fabric, with- 
out impairing their own martial ferocity or simplicity of habits. In 
the upper class we perceive an order of patriarchal nobility, clothed 
in elegant garments; protected by highly-wrought armour; inhabiting 
spacious mansions adorned with colonnades, gilding, statuary, and 
pleasure-gardens; delighting in music, poetry, and oratory; performing 
journeys in chariots, with an ease and rapidity scarcely conceivable in 
acountry not intersected with made roads; and navigating in fifty- 
cared galleys, with a freedom equal or superior to their descendants 
centuries afterwards. The population reside chiefly in towns, with 
the exception of those engaged in agriculture, which art is carried to 
ahigh state of perfection in all its leading branches as cultivated in 
later times, while many of the elementary trades and manufactures are 
exercised as distinct professions.’ —Vol. i. pp. 234—236. 


The sheet-anchor of the Wolfian theory is of course the appeal 
to the discrepancies to be detected in the poems themselves, 
This is an argument, however, the strength of which has been 
prodigiously over-estimated, while, on the other hand, it has been 
applied to the Homeric poems both captiously and capriciously ; 
too rigidly in most instances, and yet in others far short of 
what consistency would require, for the simple reason that it 
would have proved far more than would have been required for 
ay theory. Mure has dealt with this part of the question in a 
very searching and satisfactory manner. To illustrate the absur- 
dity of applying any such canon as that of Hermann’s, that no 
two passages of the same work, contradictory to or irreconcile- 
able with each other, can be by the same author, he points out 
that the action of the neid presents incoherencies and self-con- 
tradictions far surpassing, both in number and degree, the utmost 
that have ever been detected in either Iliad or Odyssey. ‘Thus, 
toselect an example or two out of several that are given,—at 
v.567 of Book ii., Helen is represented during the sack of 
Troy, as hiding herself in the temple of Vesta; as shunning 
alike the presence of victor and vanquished, from each of whom 
the equally feared the retributive vengeance due to the author 
of their common disasters; and as apprehensive, above all, of the 
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wrath of her husband Menelaus. In book vi., 511e¢ seg., the same 
Helen is described as having been the accomplice of the Greeks 
in their stratagem, as having herself given the signal for their issue 
from the ambush, and as having opened with her own hand the 
gates of the Trojan palace to Menelaus. At v. 16 of book ii., the 
wooden horse is said to be made of fir; at v. 112, it is made of 
maple wood ; and at v. 186, it is made of oak. By reference to 
1, 52, &c., 193, &c., of book iv., Aéneas left Dido in midwinter, 
On his disembarkation, however, in Sicily, a few days afterwards, 
the description of the green grass and serene sky, of the crowns 
of leafy poplars, and of the garlands of rosy flowers, plainly indi. 
cate that, in that island, it was already summer or advanced 
spring. The close of the tenth book leaves the reader in the 
middle of a great battle. The eleventh book resumes the inter. 
rupted tale in the following manner: Oceanum interea surgens 
Aurora relinquit. The consistency of the poet can here only 
be saved by assuming this battle to have been fought during the 
night. (App. F., p. 512.) 

The following is a happy illustration of the caprice with which 
the critics sometimes omit to apply their canons when the 
neglect is convenient :— 


‘Among the integral subdivisions of the poem set apart in the 
popular theories on the subject, as originally independent compositions, 
one of the most important is the description of the voyage of Telem- 
chus to Peloponnesus, comprising the four opening books up to vers 
624 of Delta. ‘The young hero announces his intention in a public 
assembly of the citizens, and asks a vessel from the suitors, which is 
insolently refused. He afterwards borrows one from his friend 
Noémon, and mans it with a select body of Ithacan youths. He the 
takes a formal leave of the suitors, informing them at the same time 
of his having elsewhere procured the means of transport to Pylos, and 
that the object of his voyage was to concert means for their destruc 
tion. In their reply, they again turn his project into ridicule. He 
next communicates his intentions to the old housekeeper of the palace, 
Euryclea, binding her by an oath to keep his absence secret from his 
mother until his return, or until a lapse of ten or twelve days from 
the date of his departure. Now, let us consider what a tissue of ano- 
malies is here. What can be more inconsistent than the conduct o 
Telemachus, in formally apprising the suitors, who had just befor 
discountenanced his voyage, of the arrangements he had made to cary 
it into effect in spite of them, telling them also, plainly, that their ow 
lives were at stake in the matter? It was little else than an invitation 
to them to arrest his person. In the next place, is it credible that 1 
project proclaimed aloud by himself in the national assembly and the 
palace hall, a project already, like all other topics, matter of scurrilous 
jest with the suitors, should have remained a mystery to the house: 
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keeper of the palace, until announced to her, under a vow of secrecy 
too, by her young master? What more unaccountable, than that 
Telemachus, after the pains he had taken to make the thing notorious 
to the whole town, after having, without any vow of secrecy, manned 
his vessel with twenty young citizens, whose friends must all have 
been privy to the affair, should yet have been such a simpleton as to 
believe that the swearing-in of a single old woman to silence would 
keep his departure secret from an anxious mother during a fortnight’s 
absence, and amid the incessant gossiping of which she and her con- 
cerns were the principal butt on the part of the suitors and their 
adherents? Upon Wolfian principles, it is plain that neither the pas- 
sages in which Telemachus bids adieu to the suitors, nor that where 
he swears in Euryclea, could be by the author of the council scene, or 
of the previous account of the prince’s conduct. The text, however, 
is here intractable, and the anomaly has been overlooked. In the 
sequel the case becomes worse. During several days, not only Pene- 
lope, but the suitors are represented altogether ignorant of the expe- 
dition, until Noémon, standing in need of his vessel, applies to them 
for information as to the probable time of the prince’s return, in the 
very natural confidence that they must be cognisant of his motions. 
But they are as much amazed as if they had never heard a syllable of 
the matter, and inquire with much anxiety into the circumstances of 
his departure, having been all along under the impression that he was 
gone into the country to look after his farm.’—Vol. i. p. 447. 


Yet critics, who do not deny the unity and integrity of the 
narrative in these four books, notwithstanding the singular in- 
congruities mentioned above, would make the whole a separate 
and independent composition, not originally belonging to the 
Odyssey, because, forsooth, the proceedings of the young prince 
are not in exact chronological harmony with those of Ulysses. 
But inadvertences of this kind are habitual with the poet, and 
occur in places where it is impossible to dislocate the text so as 
toget ridof them. As, for example, when Ulysses, on escaping 
from Polyphemus, pushes off his vessel as fur from the shore as 
aman’s voice could be heard, and then taunts hisenemy. But 
when the fragment of rock, hurled by the giant, nearly crushes 
the ship, he rows out to a distance, double that at which he 
uttered his first address, and again gives vent to his reproaches, 
to which Polyphemus replies. In the account of the transactions 
at Scheria, the sun is made to set twice in one day. And, in 
fact, the whole of this episode, as Colonel Mure remarks, from 
the mode in which a tissue of petty incongruities is interwoven 
with the nicest fibres of the text, amounts to a literary 
curiosity. 

In discussing the question of the original unity of the two 


J poems, Grote introduced a great improvement by inverting the 
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order in which they are usually considered. The whole question 
has commonly been made to rest upon the verdict to be given with 
respect to the Iliad. Grote urges the claim of the Odyssey to be 
dealt with on its own basis, and the desirableness of taking that 
oem first, as presenting a far less complex problem than the other, 
t is pervaded from first to last by all the characteristics of a poem 
constructed on a premeditated plan. Every course of action has 
a direct and obvious relation to the hero of the poem, and js 
subsidiary to its main plot—a plot indicated at the commence. 
ment, and kept steadily in view throughout the whole poem. If 
it be a whole ress: | out of pre-existing materials, they have 
been so moulded and worked up by the architect of the entire 
fabric, that it is absolutely impossible to carve it out into distinet 
epics, which should have an independent interest, and be con- 
plete in themselves. Even that portion most confidently selected 
as admitting of the separation—the account of the journey of 
Telemachus—becomes absolutely purposeless and unmeaning, 
except when viewed in relation to the main conception of the 
Odyssey. If the question had concerned the Odyssey alone, 
there can be little doubt, as Grote remarks, that the theory of 
Wolf would never have been originated. In this way the 
Odyssey, instead of being simply a defendant in the. critical 
court, may itself be placed in the witness-box. It seems to us 
that Mure’s arguments on the subject would have had a more 
telling effect if he had imitated the learned historian’s example. 
He perhaps declined doing so, from having adopted the notion 
that the Odyssey involves more complexity of arrangement 
than the Iliad. It is perfectly true, that it contains a far greater 
variety of incident than the J/iad; but the plot, considered on its 
ethical side, is incomparably more simple. But -however this 
may be, there can be but one opinion as to the masterly and 
satisfactory manner in which our author has vindicated the sub- 
stantial unity both of the Ziad and the Odyssey. To a perfect 
familiarity with the poems, he unites a delicate and just per 
ception of their minute, equally with their broader charac 
teristics; and has traced the leading conceptions which run 
through them, and brought out the finer and commonly unne 
ticed touches by which the great outlines are filled up, in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. Beginning with 
the Iliad, he first gives a careful summary of the contents of the 
poem. An analysis of these serves to indicate, that though, 
from the extreme simplicity of the plot of the I/ad, the mecha- 
nical unity of the whole is less striking than in the Odyssey, yet 
the various groups of incidents stand in clear and definite 
relation to the main point of view of the whole poem; s0 
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that whoever would subdivide the personality of Homer would 
have to 

‘ Subscribe to the following singularly improbable assumptions—first, 
that all the more excellent poets who had selected the war of Troy as 
their subject, had limited themselves, not only to the tenth year of 
the siege, but to the particular month of that year signalized by the 
quarrel between the chiefs; secondly, that more than three-fourths of 
them had, in their choice of adventures, preferred those involving the 
defeat and disgrace of their countrymen; thirdly, that all the second- 
rate authors of the same primitive period, such as Arctinus, Stasinus, 
or Lesches, who treated of the same war, had as scrupulously confined 
themselves to its previous or subsequent stages. It is, in fact, only by 
reference to the primary concentration of the whole Jliad around the 
destinies and influence of Achilles, that the above anomaly of its sub- 
ject, the humiliation of the national arms during so large a portion of 
its action, can be explained.’—Vol. i. p. 256. 


This, however, is the lowest point of view from which the 
subject is to be regarded. The pith and force of the argument 
for the unity of the Ziad lies in the striking individuality with 
which the poet has invested all the prominent characters; in 
the grandeur of conception with which these have been sketched, 
and the consummate ability with which they are presented,— 
not in elaborate descriptions, which might be quoted or imitated 
by others, but in that dramatic form in which the highest genius 
has always embodied its creations, and which no inferior or dif- 
ferent genius can ever successfully counterfeit. 


‘In every branch of imitative art, this faculty of representing to the 
life the moral phenomena of our nature, in their varied phases of 
virtue, vice, weakness, or eccentricity, is the highest and rarest attri- 
bute of genius; and rarest of all as exercised by Homer through the 
medium of dramatic action, where the characters are never formally 
described, but made to develope themselves by their own language and 
conduct. It is this, among his many great qualities, which chiefly 
raises Homer above all other poets of his own class; nor—with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the great English dramatist—has any poet 
ever produced so numerous and spirited a variety of original characters, 
of different ages, ranks, and sexes. Still more peculiar to himself than 
their variety is the unity of thought, feeling, and expression, often of 
minute phraseology, with which they are individually sustained, and 
yet without an appearance of effort on the part of their author.’— 
Vol. i. p. 231. 

Every student of the Iliad will appreciate the fidelity and 
skill with which the following portrait of the Homeric Achilles 
has been drawn :— 


‘But the grand poetical feature of the Iliad is the character of 
Achilles. Its conception is the highest effort of the poet’s genius; on 
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its delineation the richest resources of his art are concentrated. . . 
The character of Achilles is conceived on the same principle which 
the sculptors of later ages transferred to their representations of the 
deity under human form. The hero of the Iliad, like the statue of 
Phidias, is an ideal personage, of which all the component parts are 
human, but, in their combination, present a whole creature surpassing, 
in the splendour of his attributes, any living example of humanity; 
uniting the full measure of those qualities which, in the spirit of his 
age, constituted the sublime, the beautiful, or the terrible, in mortal 
nature. Beyond this general outline it is the more difficult to define 
wherein the grandeur of the portrait consists, owing to the wide dif- 
ference in the moral impressions, which many of its more prominent 
features are calculated to awaken in the present age, as compared with 
that for which it was originally designed. His valour, his genorosity, 
the warm affections of his heart, the graces of his person, his elegant 
accomplishments, are common to him with most other heroes of chi- 
valry. But there is in Achilles alone a power of exciting awe and 
admiration, which seems to depend on the less obvious associations 
through which it operates, and which can only be appreciated by 
identifying ourselves with the feelings or prejudices of the poet’s own 
audience. Among the theories by which it has been attempted to 
illustrate the sources of our moral judgments, there is one which 
accounts for those habitually passed on certain passions or affections, 
not so much by reference to any essential difference in their quality 
as to the degree in which they are displayed; or, in other words, that 
certain virtues, when carried to excess, become vices. Thus, when 
liberality exceeds the bounds of prudence, it becomes extravagance; a 
just regard for personal dignity degenerates into pride; a strong sense 
of retributive justice into vindictiveness. The right application of 
this rule depends, however, on the faculty of distinguishing where the 
transition from moderation to excess takes place; a faculty reserved 
for the more advanced stages of ethic culture, or which is at least very 
imperfect in the primitive moralist. The estimate which the mind, 
undisciplined by the restraints of true religion or philosophy, forms of 
many modes of conduct which excite in more enlightened ages unqua- 
lified censure, is regulated chiefly by a previous estimate of the source 
in which they originate. Such as can be traced to some just or 
amiable impulse claim sympathy or approval, and the degree in which 
they are displayed tends less to alter their intrinsic value than to 
enhance the grandeur of their effect. Of this generous, though defec- 
tive principle of heroic morality, the character of Achilles embodies the 
form and pressure. All his affections are in their origin noble or 
generous. This was indispensable to his heroic excellence. That all 
should be exhibited in excess was essential to his heroic greatness. 
His conscious superiority to all other mortals renders him haughty 
and impatient of control. Just resentment against ingratitude effer- 
vesces into implacable wrath, absorbing many of the best affections 
which, at other times, predominate in his bosom. The conflict of 
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generous feelings, created by the sudden loss of a beloved friend, leads 
to a blood-thirsty spirit of revenge against his destroyer. But, in 
order rightly to appreciate these darker traits, they must be con- 
templated, not in their naked magnitude and terror, but. in their con- 
trastto the softer touches by which they are relieved; to the affec- 
tionate heart, the chivalrous sense of courtesy and urbanity, the spirit 
of mercy to the vanquished, and sympathy with affliction, for which 
the poet describes him as habitually distinguished, and of which his 
interview with Priam is so touching an example. Those harsher 
features may thus be likened, adopting the poet’s own beautiful imagery, 
to the thunder storm, which, passing over the face of a beautiful land- 
scape, imparts new charms to the returning serenity of the scene; or 
to the inundations of the mountain torrent, which disturb, but cannot 
permanently corrupt, the purity of its waters. Nor is it the least 
admirable part of this extraordinary portrait, that in so much boldness 
of design and intensity of colouring, there is no exaggeration. 
Achilles frets, rages, storms, but he never rants. His most over- 
whelming paroxysms, which, in the heroes of other epic poems, seldom 
escape bombast or extravagance, are in him but the natural outbreaks 
of a noble, but wayward and impetuous spirit.’-—Vol. i. p. 273. 


It is impossible for us to follow the author in the elaborate 
and searching analysis to which he subjects the text of the J/iad, 
for the purpose of illustrating the mode in which this conception 
is embodied and presented, not only in the whole structure of 
the poem, and the incidents in which Achilles takes part, but 
also in those minuter touches, which escape the observation of 
the cursory reader, but which, by their undesigned harmony, 
indicate the oneness of conception that pervades the whole. 
Besides being highly instructive, this phase of the inquiry has the 
advantage of being novel, and reflects the highest credit on the 
critical acumen and tact of the learned author. The same 
method is pursued with all the other leading characters of the 
poem, and the Odyssey is treated in a similar manner. Atten- 
tion is in particular directed to the fact, that certain highly 
characteristic expressions, of not infrequent occurrence, and 
therefore usually regarded as being simply examples of ‘ Homeric 
commonplace,’ are restricted so exclusively to particular cha- 
racters as to constitute a highly curious feature of the poetical 
mechanism by which the characters are individualized. For 
example, the ejaculation with which Achilles is wont to dismiss 
a painful or mortifying subject— 

Ta Edooper, K.T.r. 
And the appeals of Agamemnon, or his apologists, to the in- 
fluence of Ate. ‘ Their frequency, and the almost exclusive 
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‘that goddess, instead of being appreciated by the critics as 
‘ individualizing the hero’s character and the poet’s art, have 
‘ insured their being es over among the general mass of epic 
‘commonplace.’ (Vol. ii. p. 14.) The force of the entire argu- 
ment is irresistible, and, as the author remarks: ‘ It seems diffi- 
* cult to understand how any impartial reader can believe that a 
‘ series of such singularly delicate portraits, individualized by so 
* subtle a unity of mechanism, not only in their broader features 
‘ of peculiarity, but in the nicest turns of sentiment and phrase- 
* ology, can be the produce of the medley of artists to which the 
€ Wolfian school assigns them.’ (Vol. i. p. 361.) 

Nevertheless, Mure greatly overrates the result at which he 
has arrived, in supposing that this demonstration of the general 
unity of the Iliad carries with it a proof that the poem was 
originally composed in substantially the same form as that in 
which we now possess it. The question is still open, whether 
there are not extensive interpolations, which a careful study of 
the poem may enable us to detect. This question Mure has not 
settled; and considering how recently an elaborate and singu- 
larly able attempt has been made by Grote to demonstrate the 
insititious nature of several books of the Jiiad, a more careful 
attention ought to have been given by Mure to this view of the 
subject. He has left Grote’s arguments without any satisfactory 
refutation. Grote considers the present iad to be an enlarge- 
ment of a primitive shorter poem, the interest of which was con- 
centrated more exclusively on Achilles, and which he terms an 
Achilleis. The following passage indicates concisely his views on 
the subject :— 

‘Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which Homer 
concentrates our attention in the first book upon Achilles as the hero, 
his quarrel with Agamemnon, and the calamities to the Greeks which 
are held out as about to ensue from it, through the intercession of 
Thetis with Zeus. But the incidents dwelt upon from the beginning 
of the second book down to the combat between Hector and Ajax in 
the seventh, animated and interesting as they are, do nothing to 
realize this promise: they are a splendid picture of the Trojan war 
generally, and eminently suitable to that larger title under which the 
poem has been immortalized, but the consequences of the anger of 
Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. The tenth book, or 
Doloneia, is also a portion of the Jliad, but not of the Achilleis: while 
the ninth book appears to me a subsequent addition (I venture to say, 
an unworthy addition), nowise harmonizing with that main stream of 
the Achilleis which flows from the eleventh book to the twenty- 
second. The eighth book ought to be read in immediate connexion 
with the eleventh, in order to see the structure of what seems the 
primitive Achilleis; for there are several passages in the eleventh and 
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the following books, which prove that the poet who composed them 
could not have had present to his mind the main event of the ninth 
book,—the outpouring of profound humiliation by the Greeks, and 
by Agamemnon especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal 
offers to restore Briseis, and pay the amplest compensation for past 
wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those of Patroclus and 
Nestor) in the eleventh and in the following books, plainly imply that 
the humiliation of the Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as 
as yet future and contingent; that no plenary apology has yet been 
tendered, nor any offer made of restoring Briseis; while both Nestor 
and Patroclus, with all their wish to induce him to take arms, never- 
theless view him as one whose ground for quarrel stands still the same 
as it did at the beginning. Moreover, if we look at the first book— 
the opening of the Achilleis—we shall see that this prostration of 
Agamemnon and the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would 
really be the termination of the whole poem; for Achilles asks nothing 
more from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, than that 
Agamemnon and the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong that 
they have done to their capital warrior, and humbled in the dust in 
expiation of it. We may add, that the abject terror in which 
Agamemnon appears in the ninth book, when he sends the supplicatory 
message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted for by the 
degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced in the pre- 
ceding book, so it is inconsistent with the gallantry and high spirit 
with which he shines at the beginning of the eleventh. The situation 
of the Greeks only becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Diomedes, are disabled by wounds; this is 
the irreparable calamity which works upon Patroclus, and through 
him upon Achilles. The ninth book, as it now stands, seems to me an 
addition by a different hand to the original Achilleis, framed so as 
both to forestal and to spoil the nineteenth book, which is the real 
reconciliation of the two inimical heroes: I will venture to add that it 
carries the ferocious pride and egotism of Achilles beyond all admis- 
sible limits, and is shocking to that sentiment of Nemesis which was 
so deeply-seated in the Grecian mind. We forgive any excess of 
fury against Hector and the Trojans, after the death of Patroclus; but 
that he should remain unmoved by restitution, by abject supplications, 
and by the richest atoning presents, tendered from the Greeks, indi- 
cates an implacability more than human, and certainly such as neither 
the poet of the first book, nor the poet of the last twelve books, seeks 
to portray.’ — History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 238. 


We doubt whether this view will stand the test of a careful 
examination, and shall give a few reasons for rejecting some of 
the conclusions above expressed. In the first place, we are by 
no means disposed to concede the omission of the ninth book. 
Our view of the moral attitude of Achilles is exactly the reverse 
of Mr. Grote’s. The very structure of the poem seems to us 
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designed to present Achilles to us as a hero whose fierce and 
implacable resentment could not be moved by ‘restitution, by 
abject supplication, or by the richest atoning presents.’ It is 
clear that the most natural dénouement of the plot, as far as 
Agamemnon is concerned, would be involved in precisely that 
species of submission which is exhibited in the ninth book. This 
would also be the most obvious fulfilment of the promise of 
Zeus to Thetis. The consistency of the poem demands that 
such a submission should be made. Yet that the poet had con- 
ceived his Achilles as one by whom such a satisfaction would be 
summarily rejected, if offered, is evident from the fact, that in 
the actual course of the action nothing short of the death of his 
beloved comrade Patroclus can avail to induce the hero to lay 
aside his sullen resentment. It is this turning point of the plot 
that gives us the key to the character of Achilles. It marks 
decisively that apology and restitution would not be enough to 
move Achilles. It was not for that that he had, in the first 
instance, prayed in his interview with Thetis. His soul thirsted 
for a satisfaction infinitely more flattering to his towering pride 
and self-confidence—a thorough exhibition of the helplessness of 
the Greeks without him. The terms in which (Iliad ix. 650) 
Achilles expresses his determination not to render the Greeks 
any help, are conceived more in the spirit of boasting than any- 
thing else. He says, virtually—‘I will leave you to taste to the 
‘full your impotence to withstand Hector when I am not in 
‘ your ranks; but as soon as Hector approaches my tents, I will 
‘let him and you see how I can stop him.’ In the first book, the 
poet has prepared us for the scene in the ninth. Achilles says 
there, as he says to the deputation, that he does not care Or 
ifts. His character, as portrayed in the ninth book, is in per- 
ect keeping with the first, and with the necessity for the death 
of Patroclus. If Achilles could have been satisfied with the 
species of reparation offered in the ninth book, the poet surely 
would not have exposed him to so cruel a stroke as the death of 
his dearest friend. As regards the ‘feeling of Nemesis,’ Mr. 
Grote seems to have overlooked the circumstance that the death 
of Patroclus is, in point of fact, the punishment which the ‘ fero- 
cious pride and egotism of Achilles’ bring upon him—a con- 
summation at which the hero gives vent to the bitterest self- 
reproach. Consider further what would be the effect of leaving 
out the ninth book. There would be really no adequate fulfil- 
ment of the prayer of Achilles or of the promise of Zeus. In 
the reconciliation scene in the nineteenth book, it is Achilles 
who makes the first advances, before even the smallest approach 
to submission has been made. If there had not been some 
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previous deep humiliation on the part of Agamemnon, such as 
that in the ninth book, the plot would have a very lame and 
unsatisfactory completion. That book is necessary to justify 
both the death of Patroclus and the poetical justice of the final 
reconciliation. With respect to the character of the book itself, 
Mure’s opinion is diametrically opposite to Grote’s, and on the 
whole we agree with the former. 

Grote (vol. ii. p. 242) gives several passages to prove that the 

t who composed the eleventh and following books could not 
ave had present to his mind the event of the ninth book. The 
first is from Jliad xi. 607. This, however, simply indicates that 
Achilles anticipates that the Greeks would so keenly feel their 
helpless condition, as to come embracing his knees with en- 
treaties—a much more abject humiliation than the sending of a 
dignified embassy. It must be remembered, that up to the 
sending of that embassy, the Greeks had really received no 
serious discomfiture. Agamemnon’s abject fear under the cir- 
cumstances, however, is not at all out of — with his general 
character. As Mure observes of him—‘ Without firmness of 
‘ purpose or steady principle, easily elated by good, or cast down 
‘by adverse fortune, he is misled by the caprice of either state of 
‘ mind into actions, the folly or wickedness of which, on the first 
‘revolution of feeling, he is himself the foremost to acknowledge 
‘and lament.’ 

The second passage (JZ. xiii. 115) appealed to by Grote, is 
quite misinterpreted by him. ‘There is nothing said in it about 
reconciliation with Achilles, any allusion to which would be 
quite foreign to the tenour of the speech. It means rather— 
‘ Let us cheer up and repair the mischief; the minds of brave 
men are easily cheered.’ 

In the third passage (xvi. 52—61) Grote has left out the conti- 
nuation, which contains a pointed allusion to, and quotation from, 
the ninth book. ‘The meaning of the phrase jm <idein, also, is 
unduly strained. It may very well mean simply—‘ If there were 
not this feud between me and Agamemnon.’ 

With regard to the fourth passage (xvi. 84—87), Mure (vol. i. 

. 309, note) adduces reasons for rejecting the lines as spurious. 

esides, as we have shown above, it is not correct to say that 
the restitution offered in the ninth book was all that Achilles 
demanded. ‘This error is repeated in what follows farther on in 
the note. Though Agamemnon, in the ninth book, makes his 
submission, the Greeks had not, in point of fact, been humbled 
to an extent sufficient for the vindictive egotism of Achilles. 

With respect to the account of the building of the wall in the 
seventh book, Grote objects that there is some difficulty in find- 
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ing a good reason why the Greeks should begin to fortify their 
camp at this juncture, ‘as we have heard nothing but tales of 
their unvarying success.’ This is not quite accurate. We find 
that it was the disasters of the Greeks which led Athene, earlier 
in the book, to assent to the proposal for a single combat between 
Hector and one of the Greek heroes. It is noticeable that the 
fortification of the camp, the nocturnal expedition (Doloneia), 
and the embassy to Achilles, to all of which Grote objects, are 
all proposed by Nestor. It may be, that the awkwardness which 
characterizes some of these proceedings is to be traced to the 
difficulty of finding for such a hero as Nestor sufficient oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself in his appropriate excellence— 
namely, prudent military suggestions. 

It seems to us, also, that ests has gone too far in rejecting 
so summarily the whole of the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive. It is perfectly true that they abstract our 
attention from the hero of the poem, and that there are some 
instances of incongruity in the construction of that part of the 

m, which it is not easy to explain or justify. Still, it is 
ardly conceivable that the poet should represent the Greeks, 
immediately on the withdrawal of Achilles, as exposed to an 
uninterrupted series of disasters. The course we should expect 
him to take would rather be, to present the remaining heroes, in 
full force, as doing their utmost, and of course winning in the 
attempt no small share of individual glory, and still make the 
tide of events in the end go so decidedly against them as to show 
the futility of all their efforts without Achilles, notwithstanding 
the prowess of Diomede, Ajax, and the other heroes of the host. 
Besides, the poet had to deal with a mass of mythical or legendary 
materials, the substance of which lived in the memory of those 
for whom he composed, and who would ill relish the absence of 
a full vindication of the prowess of their favourite heroes. A 
large part of the second book may possibly enough be of later 
date, and the whole of that part of the poem may have under- 
one enlargement. But the entire omission of it would leave 
the poem in a condition in which it would lack much that Greek 
ears would rather have had inserted. Nor is that portion of the 
Iliad at all distinguished by a style inferior to that of the con- 
fessedly genuine parts. If there be enlargement upon an origi- 
nally smaller plan, it may be worth considering whether such 
additions may not be due to the hand of the original poet 
himself. 

The last two books, also, of the Jiiad, Grote is inclined to 
regard as additions, considering that the death of Hector ‘ satisfies 
the exigencies of a coherent scheme.’ To the arguments of 
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some critics, ‘that it would be unsatisfactory for the poem to 
‘terminate at the point where Achilles gints his revenge; and 
‘that the change to a more merciful temper, which he exhibits 
‘in the last book, is an indispensable sequel,’ he replies, that the 
Homeric man would enter fully into the thirst of revenge felt by 
Achilles, and would have no painful feeling, requiring to be 
relieved, in leaving off at the moment in which it is gratified. 
But if so, where was the temptation for any poet to make such 
an addition to the poem? It is, at least, quite as likely that 
Homer himself should have deemed this termination appro- 
priate, as that any subsequent poet should have fallen upon the 
plan of such an extension. In his analysis of this portion of the 
poem, Mure has very ably shown the consummate skill by which 
it is marked, and the thoroughly Homeric touches which charac- 
terize it— 


‘The scene in the palace, previous to his journey, is one of the 
finest inthe Jliad. Priam, his family, and the entire city, are plunged in 
the deepest affliction; their favourite prince and bravest champion 
slain; his body daily insulted in their sight by his ferocious conqueror. 
The mode in which the national grief finds vent exhibits a fine com- 
bination of Oriental and patriarchal manners. The old king, enve- 
loped in his mantle, is seated in the centre of the palace court, in a 
state of gloomy stupor, indifferent to all that is passing. His sons are 
weeping, and his daughters wailing around him; the halls and porches 
thronged with citizens, flocking with sympathetic curiosity to the 
centre of the common woe. At this moment, Iris, invisible to all but 
Priam himself, breathes her message from Jove in his ear. The first 
symptom of response to the divine intimation is a tremor pervading 
his frame. On a sudden, morbid despair gives place to unwonted 
vigour; he rises and declares his resolution forthwith to visit in person 
the Myrmidon camp, and ransom the body of his son. He is assailed 
by the remonstrances of his wife against the madness of his project, 
but in vain. On turning to give the requisite orders for his journey, 
he finds everything in confusion; his palace is crowded with unfortu- 
nate idlers; his sons are bewildered by this sudden change from listless- 
ness to temerity, and the promptness of their obedience falls short of 
the eagerness of his commands. His temper then gives way, and he 
breaks forth into invectives, first against the busybodies who encumber 
his hall, and whom he drives with his sceptre into the street; next 
against the sluggish apathy of his sons, tauntingly contrasting it with 
the zeal of their deceased brother. The petulance of these sallies is 
tempered by the most touching expressions of grief and patriotism. 
Every word andactis admirably suited to the character and the occasion.” 

‘The sequel of this adventure supplies the more delicate finish to 
the portrait both of Priam and Achilles. The ardent zeal, servile 
importunity, and pious resignation of the venerable suppliant are 
beautifully contrasted with the generous sympathy and haughty impe- 
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tuosity of the terrible Myrmidon. The old king returns to the city 
with his precious freight, greeted by crowds of admiring citizens, and 
the ensuing rites in honour of the slain champion afford an impressive 
conclusion to the great drama. Upon the whole, perhaps, the cha- 
racter of Priam is, next to that of Achilles, the most delicately con- 
ceived and finely-drawn in the poem. The parallel which it offers to 
that of Shakspeare’s Lear cannot fail to suggest itself to the critical 
student.’—Vol. i. p. 345. 


As might be expected, Mure is a stanch opponent of the 
doctrine of the ‘ Chorizontes,’ that the I/iad and Odyssey are 
by different authors. The question is one of the most difficult 
in connexion with the Homeric controversy, the arguments on 
either side being pretty evenly balanced. There is unques- 
tionably great force in what Mure says, that— 


‘ This doctrine assumes two poems by different authors, the one an 
immediate successor and close imitator of the other, to be equally dis- 
tinguished by the same internal proofs of original genius, by the same 
unity of design, the same concentration of parts around the whole, the 
same preference of the dramatic to the exegetic mode of management; 
the same deep knowledge of human character and passion; the same 
tone of moral sentiment, style, imagery, and versification; the same 
high superiority in all these attributes to a host of emulators and 
imitators.’ 


Still there are certain peculiarities about the Odyssey for 
which Mure has not quite satisfactorily accounted. ‘Thus, the 
mode in which the residence of the gods is spoken of is, generally 
speaking, different from what we find in the liad. Olympus 
hardly ever has applied to it those epithets which in the latter 
poem mark it out so distinctly as a mountain. It is scarcely, if 
at all distinguishable from the vault of heaven. In the Odyssey, 
the gods no longer appear to mortals in their own persons (ex- 
cept in the case of the Pheeacians, according to their own account, 
from which a large deduction must be made on the score of the 
burlesque spirit which, as Mure has shown, runs through the 
whole of that episode). The poet’s general conception of the 
gods appears of a higher cast than that in the Jiad, in dealing 
with the representations in which, indeed, Mure is compelled to 
resort to the utterly untenable assumption, that in his descrip- 
tions in the Iliad, Homer ‘could have had no other conceivable 
* object but that of satirizing this absurd chapter of the national 
‘mythology.’ In the Odyssey, Zeus transports those of mortal 
race, who are connected with him by descent, to Elysium, a 
novelty not found in similar cases in the Iliad; to which ma 
be added an apparent difference in the mode in which departed 
spirits make aie way to the lower world. In the Iliad, the 
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shade or ghost simply enters the earth anywhere, and passes to 
its lower regions. In the Odyssey, departed spirits must make 
their way to a definite entrance on the western confines of the 
world, under the guidance of a conductor. The mythological 
conception of the abodes of the departed seems altogether to 
have attained greater definiteness in the Odyssey. Nor would 
it be just to say that the events narrated in that poem gave 
occasion for the more specific mention of these matters. It 
should rather be said, that the greater distinctness with which 
they had been embodied gave inducements to the poet so to 
arrange his story as to have occasion to mention them. That 
the representation of the lower world in the Odyssey exhibits 
views or fancies that were peculiar to the poet, as Mure contends, 
we can by no means bring ourselves to believe. Some other 
minuter points of difference likewise might be mentioned, 
especially in the phraseology. With these indications of a 
diversity of authorship Mure has not dealt successfully, while, on 
the other hand, he rests too much weight upon arguments which 
will not bear examination; such as that which he founds on the 
dramatic spirit that runs through both poems. This, so far from 
being peculiar to these two poems, was characteristic of Greek 
genius generally. ‘The fragments of lyric and elegiac poetry 
exhibit precisely the same dramatic tendency, which reached its 
highest manifestation in the Attic drama. We think, too, that 
even on Mure’s own showing, the species of genius displayed in 
the two poems respectively goes far to indicate a difference 
rather than an identity of authorship. The following extract 
gives a fair delineation of the most striking features of the 
Odyssey :— 

‘While, therefore, the Iliad, from the greater solidity and simpli- 
city of its design, ranks as the nobler poem of the two, the Odyssey 
must be admitted to display a greater extent and fertility of inventive 
genius. Nowhere can a work of art be found combining so great a 
multiplicity of parts in so harmonious a unity of whole, or exhibiting 
in the treatment of so rich a variety of materials such masterly design 
or vivid colouring. In the raging of the storm, in the tumult of war, 
foreign or domestic, it displays all the grandeur of the Jliad. Inthe 
terror of the giant or cannibal, the fascination of the siren, or the 
delusive arts of the sorceress, the bold fancy of Oriental romance is 
combined with the genial simplicity of Hellenic fable. In the spacious 
halls of the imperial palace, or the still seclusion of the landward farm, 
the reader feels equally at home; and partakes, with similar zest, of 
the cheerful frugality of the rustic board, and the gorgeous munificence 
of royal hospitality. He listens, as if present, alike to the fierce alter- 
cation and the familiar dialogue, to the song of the bard, the traveller’s 
tale, and the scurrilous jest of the licentious brawler. He imagines 
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himself as busily engaged in the daily routine of in-door life, as in the 
bustle of the market, or the stormy debate of the council hall. In the 
passage of the vessel from coast to coast, or island to island, we hear 
the flapping of the sail, the dash of the oar, and the cry of the mariner. 
We rejoice with the good ship as she glides over the waves before a 
prosperous breeze, and shudder for the fate of her gallant crew amid 
the tumult of warring zlements. In the characters are portrayed, with 
the. same unvarying truth and nature, the patient but dignified 
demeanour of rank and worth under grinding oppression; the heroic 
constancy of the devoted wife amid endless trials and temptations; the 
unshaken fidelity of the affectionate husband; the modest simplicity of 
the ingenuous youth; the bold enterprise, cunning artifice, and stern 
endurance of the daring adventurer; the mixture of insolence and ser- 
vility, squalid misery and rapacity, in the professional beggar and 
vagabond. The gravity of the sage and the dry humour of the 
satirist are contrasted with the levity of the frivolous courtier, the 
abandoned rake, or the giddy populace; the base treachery and ingra-~ 
titude of the rebellious vassal with the devotion of the faithful subject; 
the sportive coquetry of virgin innocence with the wanton pertness 
of the courtesan; the deliberate villany of the heartless reprobate 
with the vacillation of the half-repentant sinner. The Odyssey is, 
in fact, a rich picture gallery of human life as it existed in that age 
and country, embracing every subject, from the sublime to the ludi- 
crous, from the terrible to the burlesque, with so close an adherence 
to nature, yet so careful a softening down of its more offensive features, 
as to charm as much by the purity as the truth and brilliancy of the 
representation.’—Vol. i. p. 388. 


In Mure’s arguments for establishing that the Homeric poems 
were originally written, we find little force. There is absolutely 
no evidence worth a straw, to show that writing was in common 
use for literary purposes earlier than the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. Not even an inscription remains of earlier date 
than the fortieth Olympiad; and even if it could be proved that 
the art of writing was not unknown in the age of Homer, the 
question would not be settled. At that period there was no class 
of persons who wanted manuscripts of the poems, even granting 
that there was a sufficiently general acquaintance with the art of 
writing to enable all but the most ignorant to spell out an 
inscription. Every vestige of evidence remaining indicates that 
oral delivery was the mode in which the Homeric poems were 
received and enjoyed. We must come to a very much later 
period before we shall find any large class of persons to whom 
the reading of Homer would be an enjoyment. There is not 
even any reason for supposing that the rhapsodists needed such a 
mode of refreshing their memories, for we find that blindness 
was no disqualification for the office—an office to this day kept 
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up in Greece, and habitually filled by blind men, (see the 
interesting extract from Fauriel’s Discours, quoted by Grote, 
vol. ii. Pp. 194,) whose memories, by practice, retain an almost 
incredible quantity of popular poetry. In point of fact, a written 
Iliad at that only period would be a phenomenon far more 
surprising than the retention of the poem in memory by aclass of 
professed reciters, and would leave the linguistic anomalies of the 
poem, especially in relation to the Digamma, without adequate 
explanation. Grote, with far more probability, fixes upon the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. as the period when the 
Homeric poems were first reduced to writing,—not for the 
general public, but for that small class of ‘studious and curious 
‘men, capable of analyzing the complicated emotions which they 
‘experienced as hearers, and who would, on perusing the written 
‘words, realize in their imagination a sensible portion of the 
‘impression communicated by the reciter. This was an age 
when the rise of new forms of poetry indicated a disposition to 
regard the old epic treasures from a new point of view, and with 
more of deliberate scrutiny than was possible at the public 
recitations of them; an age, too, when the opening of Egypt to 
the commerce of the Greeks would place at their disposal a con- 
venient material for writing on in sufficient abundance for poems 
of such a length. 

The volumes before us bring the history of Greek literature 
down to the time of Solon. It would, however, carry us too far 
to touch upon the endless topics that present themselves in con- 
nexion with the rise and progress of lyric poetry among the 
Greeks. It may possibly fall in our way to treat of this portion 
of the subject when the publication of succeeding volumes shall 
have presented to us the combination and expansion of the epic 
and lyric elements into the poetry of the drama. If we may 
augur from what is before us, the distinguishing merit of the 
work will be found to consist in the author’s thorough appre- 
ciation of the genius and spirit of the several writers, and the 
relations in which they stand to each other, arising from his 
intimate familiarity with their productions. And after all, this is 
incomparably the most valuable part of the subject. Its archeeo- 
logical niceties, though important enough in their way, frequently 
hold a place in literary history altogether disproportionate to 
their real worth. The use of a history of Greek literature is to 
help us to understand more perfectly and scientifically that 
literature itself; and to this pa the work before us will be a 
valuable contribution. 
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Arr. V.—(1.) Israel after the Flesh ; the Judaism of the Bible sepa- 
rated from its Spiritual Religion. By Witi1am Henry JOHNSTON, 
M.A., Chaplain of Addiscombe. 8vo, pp. 308. London. 1850. 

(2.) Lhe Law of Moses : its Character and Design. By Davin Duncay, 
Minister of the Gospel, Howgate. 8vo, pp. 411. Edinburgh, 
1851. 

(3.) XPISTOMANEIA. The Doctrine of the Manifestations of the 
Son of God under the Economy of the Old Testament. By the 
late Rev. GzorceE Batperston Kipp, of Scarborough. Edited 
by Ortanvo T. LL.D., M.R.L.A. 8vo, pp. 833—184. 
London. 1852. 


TxE testimony of our Lord and his apostles in favour of the 
Old Testament has always been held sufficient in the Christian 
church to bind its members to the reception of that collection of 
the sacred writings of the Jews as part of God’s revelation of 
himself and of his will to man. It is not, however, always duly 
considered, we suspect, to how much the testimony thus welcomed 

ledges those who profess to bow to it with unreserved submission. 

his testimony covers a multitude of points, and by so doing 
makes the admission of each and all of these a part of our 
Christianity. Besides authenticating the extant writings of the 
Old Testament as genuine, and bestowing upon them general 
commendation as deserving our attention and respect, our Lord 
and his immediate followers refer to these writings as ‘ holy’ in 
the highest sense in which that term can be assigned to any 
writing, as ‘all given by inspiration of God,’ as ‘the oracles 
of God,’ as ‘able to make men wise unto salvation,’ and as 
sufficient to render ‘the man of God perfect, throughly furnished 
to every good work.’ The duty of reading these ancient Scrip- 
tures, of searching them in order to find eternal life, of bowing 
to them implicitly, as setting before us the mind of the Holy 
Spirit and the commandment of God, of giving heed to them 
‘ as to a light in a dark place,’ and yielding to them ‘the obe- 


dience of faith,’ is clearly and emphatically announced. It is . 


also very unequivocally intimated that the closest harmony sub- 
sists between the doctrines of the Old Testament and those of 
Christianity; that, in point of fact, the two are substantially 
identical, the latter being only the fuller, clearer, and more 
systematic exposition of the former. Our Lord himself empha- 
tically declared that he had ‘come not to destroy the law and 
the prophets, but to fulfil;’ and assured the Jews that ‘till 
‘heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
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‘from the law, till all be fulfilled.* In a similar strain his 
apostles addressed their disciples, assuring them that ¢ Christ was 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believed ;? 
that in him all the promises and adumbrations of the ancient 
economy found their explanation and fulfilment; and that in 
proposing to men redemption through his sacrificial death, they 
only announced in a more historical form that Saviour to whom 
‘ give all the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever 
‘ believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.’+ The teaching 
of the New Testament on these points is so frequent and so 
explicit, that it is impossible to } mee of it in any way that 
shall leave those who profess to follow it as the rule of their 
faith free to regard the Old Testament otherwise than as of 
equal authority in these latter times with the New, and as with 
it comprising the one perfect and consistent revelation of God’s 
will to men. 

There is no thoughtful Christian but must feel that this is a 
somewhat serious conclusion to be shut upto. It cannot be 
denied that there are some things in the Old Testament which 
at first sight might appear adverse to such a judgment concerning 
its relation to the New. The pervading spirit of the religion 
taught in the one does not strike us at once as the same with 
that of the religion taught in the other. The form in which 
sacred things are presented is avowedly not the same in both; 
but it would appear as if there were discrepancies of a deeper 
kind than those of mere form. On many points of primary im- 
portance in the system of Christianity the Old Testament appears 
to be wholly silent, and in some instances it would almost seem 
as if its utterances were at variance with those of Christ and his 
apostles. It has even been alleged that the God of the earlier 
revelation is in many material respects a different being from 
the God whom we are taught to reverence and love in the later; 
and that each of them proposes a substantially different mode of 
securing the divine favour and blessing. All this diversity may 
be merely apparent; it may be the result of ignorance, of narrow- 
ness of view, or of superficiality of conception on the part of the 
reader, and may be made to disappear by the application of a 
more enlightened criticism, a more enlarged induction of parti- 
culars, a more exact or profound analysis of the phenomena. Still 
the fact that such a discrepancy appears to exist, and that to such 
a degree that many calling themselves Christians have professed 
their inability to receive the doctrines of the Mosaic religion if 
they are to retain those of the religion of Christ, must be felt 


* Matt. v. 17, 18. ¢ Acts x, 43. 
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of. It undoubtedly presents a difficulty in the way of our intelli- 
gently accepting the estimate which the New Testament instructs 
us to form of the religious claims of the Old; and though with 
every pious mind the judgment of Christ and his apostles will 
be held as authoritative on this point, yet it is impossible for any 


belief until it has done its utmost to discover the principles on 
which these two parts of the one revelation from dod are to be 
harmonized. Nor is the question one which it is incompetent 
for human reason to investigate. The objects to which it relates 
do not form part of ‘the secret things’ which are reserved for 
the scrutiny only of God; they are of those ‘ revealed things 
which belong to us and to our children,’ On no department, 
indeed, of sacred inquiry can our reason be more fairly exer- 
cised than on this, for it is a simple question how far two books, 
both professing to teach us religious truth, teach us the same 
thing. The mere fact that God has sent to us his will in such a 
form that it is only by the comparison of one part of it with 
others that we can compass a full and systematic acquaintance 
with it, is a complete concession to us of this right; for the 
process of comparison involves as much the consideration of 
apparent discrepancies as the noting of manifest coincidences. 
Indeed, if we are not competent to deal with such a question 
as this, it will not be easy to prove that we are competent to 
study the book at all; for if a reader may not say, ‘These two 
‘ passages appear to me to be discordant, and I must carefully 
‘search until I find some method of reconciling them,’ it seems 
a very superfluous liberty to permit him to say, ‘ This passage 
means so and so, and that other passage means something else.’ 
It is possible, indeed, to read Scripture merely for the sake of 
filling the memory with a crowd of detached passages and frag- 
mentary utterances: but of what use is such reading? or who 
shall say that this is the sort of treatment which Scripture 
demands for itself? But if Scripture is to be read for its 
meaning, if the object of the reader should be to discover not so 
much what it says as what it teaches, then full liberty must be 
conceded to him to subject all its statements, in themselves and 
in their mutual relations, to such hermeneutical tests as his know- 
ledge may enable him to apply; to say what ¢his means and what 
that means; and when any two statements appear to be discordant, 
to cast about for some deeper or more general principle in the 
world of revelation, on which they may be scientifically har- 
monized; assuming, that is, that they lie within the sphere of 
what is cognizable by human science, for the Bible enunciates 


by all candid inquirers to be a matter not to be hastily disposed | 


mind of the least energy to sustain perfect equanimity in this | 
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dogmata upon some points which so far transcend the limits of 


what man can know, that neither philosophy nor revelation can 
offer him any help towards bringing them within the range of 
his science.* We may add (in order to return more swiftly to 
the point whence we set out) that it was for the exercise of just 
such a scrutiny as that for which we plead that the Bereans stand 


commended in the — history of the Gospel ;+ the whole 


purport of that inquiry for which they were pronounced ‘ more 
noble’ than the Jews of Thessalonica, was to ascertain whether 
the doctrines of Christianity agreed with those of the Old Tes- 
tament, and, by necessary implication, what was the just solution 
in cases where they appeared to differ. 

To this inquiry we now invite our readers, so far, at least, as 
it may be possible for us, within the limits of a single article, to 
deal with such a subject. To do it full justice would require a 
tolerably large treatise; and here we may take occasion to 
observe, that we think it matter of regret that we possess no work 
in our language which is devoted to the thorough investigation 
of this theme. Nor is this greatly to be wondered at when we 
consider how much, since the revival of letters, the preference 
has been given to the scholastic or philosophical method of con- 
structing theology over that which aims simply at collecting, by 
an elaborate process of induction, and arranging according to 
their mutual relations, the inspired declarations. Biblical 
theology, indeed, hardly exists among us as a product of indi- 
genous authorship. We are rich in systematic, in controversial, 
and in practical divinity, but we have still to look to German 
for any works of real value in the department just mentioned. 
When no attempt worthy of the name has been made to evolve 
historically and inductively the theology of the New Testament, 
we need not be surprised that the field of the Old should have 
lain in all but unbroken rudeness. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that it should be so, for in sich inquiries alone can be laid 
that solid basis on which not only all theology, but all enlightened 
piety, must rest. ‘A desire,’ as Whately remarks, ‘to have 
‘ Scripture on our side is one thing, and a sincere desire to be 
‘ on the side of Scripture is another.’ Theologians have hitherto 
too much exemplified the former of these desires ; they have con- 
structed their systems, in the first instance, to a large extent, 
apart from Scripture, and then have come to the word of God in 


* We allude to such subjects as the divine predestination in relation to man’s 
liberty and the contingencies of events, the union of the divine and human natures 
in our Lord, and such like—subjects on which we simply know the fact, but are 
incompetent to form a scientific theory of it. 

Acts xvii. 11. 
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search of statements which they might use as proofs of their 

ositions. The consequence has been, that not only has theology 
Se far from presenting a systematic expression of ‘the mind of 
the spirit,’ but it has also been removed from the life of religion, 
has become a form without spirit, and has exchanged the energy 
and effectiveness of a living body for the still symmetry and cold 
repose of a statue. We trust a better order of things 1s about to 

revail among us, if not through the free choice of evangelical 
Titees themselves, yet through the necessity which the tactics 
and tendencies of their opponents may impose. We gladly hail 
the prospect. Better have a theology instinct with the living 
power of God’s word, even though it may not be skilfully rounded 
off at every corner, or neatly balanced and squared on all sides, 
than one which, however polished, and logical, and scientific, is 
destitute of that divine element which alone can breathe into it 
the breath of life. 

Before proceeding to investigate the teaching of the Old 
Testament on certain points of essential importance in religion, 
we have one or two remarks of a preparatory kind to which to 
request the attention of our readers. 

irst. That there is an obvious distinction to be made between 
the religion of a people and the theology of their sacred books, 
we atonce admit. We admit, also, that there are cases in which 
it would be unsafe to argue from the one of these to the other— 
to infer, for instance, from the undoubted statement of certain 
doctrines in the books, that these were actually believed by the 
people at large; or, vice versd, to infer from the fact that 
certain beliefs prevailed among the people, that these must have 
formed part of the theology eel them by their spiritual 
instructors. But this is a distinction of which no use can be 
legitimately made in the case before us; for as we know the 
religious character and condition of the ancient Jews only from 
their sacred books, we are fully entitled to regard all that is 
recorded in these, descriptive of the pious beliefs, hopes, and 
feelings of the worthies whose history or experience they present 
to us, as forming part of the religious teaching they are designed 
to unfold. We do not mean to affirm that the religious know- 
ledge and experience of such men as David or the prophets may 
be taken as presenting’anything like an average specimen of what 
was common among their countrymen and contemporaries; but 
we must maintain that, in endeavouring to ascertain what the 
Old Testament teaches for religious truth, we are entitled to 
take into account what it represents such men as believing and 
feeling, not less than what it formally enunciates as to be believed 
and to be felt by all. We go further, and assert that, to do 
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justice to the Old Testament as a doctrinal book, these elements 
must be taken into account, for the principle on which it is con- 
structed is that of teaching religion as much by the histories it 
records as by the direct and dogmatical exposition of truth. To 
ee: as some have done, in forming an estimate of the theo- 
ogical worth of the Old Testament, to exclude from conside- 
ration all that it contains relative to the religious beliefs and 
usages of the pious among the ancient Jews, appears to us as 
reasonable as it would be in exploring the theology of the New 
Testament to set aside all we find in that book of a narrative or 
personal kind, including not only the references of the apostles to 
their own experience and knowledge, but the whole of the 
parables and the whole of the history of our Lord himself. 
Second. In order to judge aright of the theology of the Jews, 
as unfolded in their sacred books, we must bear in mind that 
their religion did not originate with Moses. Whether before his 
time they possessed written documents in which their religion 
was preserved, or not, it is indubitable that they had a religion, 
and that they preserved the knowledge of that religion amon 
their families. It is evident, from the narrative of Moses himself. 
that a tradition of the primeval faith had been carefully propa- 
gated in that line, of which the Israelites were the issue. From 
the vast age attained by the earlier inhabitants of our globe, the 
number of persons through whom such a tradition had to de- 
scend, in the antediluvian and patriarchal ages, was not great. 
Methuselah was in his youth the contemporary of Adam, and in 
his age the contemporary of Noah. Shem, the son of Noah, lived 
till Abraham was more than a century old, if we adopt the 
chronology of the Hebrew; and if we adopt that of the Samaritan, 
we have to call in only Heber, Serug, and Terah, as connecting 
links in the chain. Even on the largest computation, then, siz 
men may have sufficed to convey the traditions of Paradise, and 
the lessons of the progenitor of the race, to Abraham—not a 
number great enough to cast much doubt upon the fidelity with 
which the tradition would be preserved, though the time was 
sufficient to admit of other and extraneous views being adopted 
along with it. In point of fact, we find that in the paternal house 
of Abraham, idolatry in its simpler forms had been allowed to 
establish itself along with the purer faith of an earlier age ;* but 


* Josh. xxiv.2. The worship referred to here seems to have heen of that kind 
which did not supersede, but was amalgamated with, that of Jehovah. It was pro- 
bably the Teraphim-worship, which, at a later period in the history of the Israelites, 
we find associated among them with the worship of the true God (see Judges xvii. 
2—7); and which was also retained in the family of Laban, who represented that 
branch of the house which remained in Mesopotamia, but who was also a wor- 
shipper of Jehovah. 
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if Abraham ever came under this pernicious influence,* he at an 
early period escaped from it, and it is not at all improbable that 
the Jewish tradition, which ascribes the migration of Terah and 
his sons from the family settlement in Mesopotamia to a schism 
that arose out of Abraham’s repudiating this idolatrous worship, 
may be founded in fact. Certain it is that he carried with him, 
first into Haran, and afterwards into Canaan, the knowledge and 
worship of the true God in purity, and that as head of a tribe, he 
used his influence and authority to preserve these among his 
dependants. In his own household he was strenuous and earnest 
in the enforcement of the true religion: ‘I know him,’ said God, 
‘that he will command his children and his household after him, 
‘and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
‘judgment.’t His son Isaac is known to us chiefly as a man of 
gentle and meditative piety, who, without inheriting his father’s 
energy, faithfully preserved and propagated his father’s faith. In 
Jacob, the next inheritor of the patriarchate, we see a different 
phase of character, but still the same steadfast adherence to the 
service of Jehovah. What effect the long residence of his 
posterity in Egypt may have had upon their religious condition, 
it is impossible accurately to determine ; but it is not improbable 
that whilst evil example and the cruel bondage under which they 
groaned, may have greatly deteriorated the religious life of the 
mass, their adherence to the principles and forms of their religion 
would be rendered all the more tenacious by the oppression of 
their tyrants. Certain it is that they continued through the 
weary centuries of their bondage true to the worship of Jehovah 
as their God, and that when Moses appeared among them as the 
accredited messenger of Jehovah, they at once acknowledged his 
authority, and bowed to his instructions. It was to a people, 
therefore, already in possession of the great truths of the primitive 
faith, that Moses delivered his lessons; for their behoof, in the 
first instance, that his writings were penned. It follows from this, 
that what he taught them can be regarded only as supplementary 
to the religious system which they already possessed; some parts 
of which it may have been needful for him to recapitulate, but 
much of which, also, he would take for granted as already known 
and believed among them. In judging of the Mosaic system, 
therefore, we must not lose sight of this fact ; and with it in view, 
we shall be led to conclude, that not only is it competent for us 
to refer to the Patriarchal religion as illustrative of that of the 
Jews, but that we must regard the former as in reality part of the 

* Much has been written on this question; see a list of the principal writers, and 


a summary of the controversy in Pfeiffer, Opp. Omn. i. 46. 
T Gen. xviii. 19. 
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latter. Judaism, in fact, was only the primitive faith incorporated 
with a peculiar set of institutions, the design of which was the 
more perfectly to preserve the knowledge of it among men, and 
to prepare for the fuller, the more scientific, and the more 
spiritual exhibition of it in a later age. 

Third. This suggests to us another consideration, which it is 

needful to keep before us in judging of the theology of the Jews. 
As their religion had its precursor in the faith of the patriarchs, 
so was it destined to have a successor in a more perfect system. 
Judaism is avowedly only a preparatory institute. Its whole 
attitude is that of anticipation; its look is continually forward ; 
its lessons are perpetually passing off into the prophetic. Its 
founder, it is true, as well as those who succeeded him in the 
teacher’s office, is ever careful to press upon his disciples attention 
to present duty and present privilege; and a not inconsiderable 
portion of the Old Testament is devoted to bringing the lights of 
religion to bear on the existing circumstances of the people at 
the time its several portions were composed. Still, with all this, 
it is ever to the future that the mind is directed, as containing 
that which made attention to religious duty chiefly desirable, and 
from which religious privilege derived its supreme worth. The 
Hope of Israel, centred in a great prophet, a great king and a 
great deliverer, who was yet to come. ‘To Him, the coming one, 
& Zoyoevos, xan, they were taught ever to look, alike in their 
seasons of felicity and in their seasons of trial. It was faith in 
Him which gave its highest dignity to prosperity, and could alone 
supply a sufficient antidote for adversity. ‘They were thus placed 
in the peculiar position of a people whose religion centred in a 
Being yet to appear—rested on a fact yet to happen. It is 
obvious that such a position would necessarily give a very peculiar 
character to the form in which religious truth was taught among 
them. Not only would there be much in the shape of promise 
and prediction in the announcements made to them by those who 
appeared as their spiritual guides; not only would the imagina- 
tion be frequently addressed and summoned, by the aid of manifold 
figure and illustration, to the conception of the bright scenes 
which futurity was to unfold; but in the plainest references to 
present things, and in institutions intended to meet passing 
emergencies, there would often be more than at first met the ear 
or the eye. A religious life, stimulated and sustained chiefly by 
influences drawn from the future, would insensibly carry in it the 
foreshadowings of what that future could alone fully develop; 
and lessons delivered by men whose souls were strongly rapt into 
coming time, would of necessity be gaan — by the hues 
that fell upon them from thence. More especially would this be 
GG2 
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the case with a people like the Jews, who not only had the 
common oriental tendency towards figure, symbolism, and 
parable, but among whom a great system of scenic and symbolical 
worship—the most perfect of its kind the world has ever seen— 
had been instituted by their great lawgiver, and adorned by the 
pious care of their most eminent rulers and teachers. We may 
expect, therefore, to find in their sacred books much that, to be 
understood adequately, must be interpreted in a deeper and more 
spiritual sense than the words in their literal acceptation would 
convey. We may expect to find many of the sacred writers, when 
they ‘speak of wisdom inclining the ear to a parable, and 
opening their dark saying upon the harp; and in interpreting 
their announcements, we should consequently feel that the danger 
of coming short of what they intend, is much greater than that of 
ascribing too much to them. Their own belief was that there 
were ‘ wondrous things’ contained in God’s law,* to discover which 
they sought that He would open their eyes; and we may rest as- 
sured that it is not by a superficial exegesis, though it be as learned 
and clever as that of Grotius or Le Clerc, that we are to elicit the 
whole of what such writings contain. There is need, it is true, 
of sound discretion in searching after the spiritual sense of the 
Old Testament writers ; for nothing is more easy than to mistake 
a favourite notion put upon the text, for one fairly deduced from 
it, in such a case; but there are principles and rules to guide the 
student in this, as well as in other departments of exegesis, so 
that with an honest purpose and a common amount of vigilant 
discrimination, no one need go far astray. 


With these preliminary cautions and stipulations, we now 
proceed to the task we have undertaken in this paper. 

It has been a common assertion, that the central or funda- 
mental truth of the Judaic religion is the unity of God, and that 
in the firm and consistent enunciation of this truth, the grand 
peculiarity of that religion consists. Theologians of the most 
opposite schools, and writers of different ages and countries, have 
concurred in this opinion.f It is an opinion, however, which 
will not bear the test of examination. Whilst it is undoubtedly 
true that the divine unity was a truth formally and urgently 
asserted by Moses and the prophets, and whilst it forms no mean 
argument in favour of the divine origin of their religion, that such 


™ nine? marvels, miracles, res mirabiles, Ps. exix. 18, ‘non solum admiranda, 
sed etiam arcana, occulta significat, Ps. exxxi. 1; exxxix. 6; Ps. xxviii. 29, et 
infra, ver. 27. Sic h. 1. intelliguntur secreta religionis.’ Rosenmiiller, in loc. 

+ It may suffice to name, in illustration of this, Faber (Hore Mosaice, i. 418), 
Graves (Lectures on the Pentateuch, p. ii. lect. 1), Baumgarten-Crusius (Biblische 
Theologie, § 5), and Benjamin Constant (De la Réligion, etc.) Wegscheider admits 
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a truth should have occupied so prominent a place in it at a time 
when polytheism had spread among all the surrounding nations, 
it is at the same time impossible to regard this truth as constituting 
the peculiar and formative principle of their theology. For, in 
the first place, other religious systems besides the Judaic are 
monotheistic, and yet between them and it the difference is so 
great as to be fundamental; which clearly shows that it is not 
to its monotheistic element that the religion taught by Moses and 
his followers owes its special and differential character. And in 
the second place, whilst the doctrine of the divine unity is 
essential to all true religion, that doctrine can never of itself form 
the peculiar basis on which any religion is built. No doctrine 
merely concerning the divine nature, can be the formative 
element of a religion. Religion is a term predicating a relation, 
not one simply a an essence. The problem which every 
religious system has to solve, is to determine the means and con- 
ditions of a right relationship between God and man; and in the 
method it proposes for the answering of this problem alone, can 
the specific character of any religious system lie. The view 
which it presents of God is only one of the data out of which it 
proposes to evolve the solution required; the other datum is the 
view it presents of man in his spiritual circumstances; and it is 
from the comparison of these two that it must endeavour to elicit 
an answer to the inquiries—in what relation ought these to stand 
to each other ? and how may that relation, if disturbed, be restored? 
The distinctive characteristic of the Judaic religion, therefore, 
must be sought in the answer it gives to these inquiries; and by 
this alone can its character as a religion be determined. 

This suggests to us the topics to which our present investiga- 
tion must be restricted. Solicitous to ascertain in what way the 
Old Testament proposes to adjust man’s relations with God, it 
will be needful, in the first instance, to glance at the view it 
presents of God, and in the next, to consider what it teaches 
concerning man in his religious relations; after which we shall 
the more accurately determine the method which it points out of 
effecting a religion between man and God. 


Were we to listen to some writers, we should arrive at tne 
conclusion, that nothing can be more rude and grovelling than 


the same thing, though somewhat churlishly: ‘the Mosaic religion took up and 
propagated,’ says he, ‘a sort of Monotheism (suscepto et propagato Monotheismo 
quodam);’ but he contends that it was in itself a very imperfect affair till, ‘in pro- 
gress of time, it brought forth a purer doctrine adumbrated by some of the pro- 
phets’ (Instit. Theol. Christ. Dog. Proll. c. 1, § 13, not. ¢.) The opinion of 
Schleiermacher was nearly the same (Glaubenslebre, i. § 12.) 
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the Hebrew conceptions of God. Voltaire, indeed, does not 
scruple to tell us that the Israelites were so utterly destitute of 
all knowledge on this head, that they had to borrow from other 
nations even a term for God, as well as the peculiar names which 
they assigned to the object of their worship: ‘ These rogues of 
Jews,’ he says, with a grace and dignity of expression well be- 
coming a philosopher, ‘are such upstarts, that they had not in 
language even a name to signify God.’* He elsewhere tells us 
that they used for this purpose the Chaldean word ‘ El ;’f though in 
another place he assures us that this word is Phoenician, and that 
‘from Phcenicia the Jews derived all the names which they gave 
to God.’{ As for the principal of these names, Jehovah, Voltaire 
assigns it as many origins as there were peoples within reach of 
the Jews. ‘They were obliged to borrow the name Jehovah 
from the Syrians.’}—‘ They borrowed this word from the Pheoeni- 
cians.’||—‘ They borrowed this word from the Egyptians, as all 
true savans are assured.”4 And in fine, he assures us that this word 
‘ was common throughout the east,’ for which he assigns in proof, 
that it was used by Diodorus Siculus, who, it will be remembered, 
lived five centuries after Moses! To tarry to refute such a self- 
contradicting writer, would only be a needless waste of time. 
One cannot, however, tell which most to marvel at, the impu- 
dence which could pronounce so authoritatively on a subject 
with which the writer was utterly unacquainted, or the folly of 
those who could allow such a blunderer to unsettle their religious 
convictions, however brilliant his wit or captivating his style. 

If from the superficial flippancy of the Fisaths esprit fort, we 
pass over to the recent philosophical scepticism of Germany, we 
shall speedily find ourselves carried to the very opposite extreme 
of objection in reference to the subject before us. Instead of 
being directed to look down upon the Jews as immersed in almost 
savage ignorance respecting God, we shall now be taught to 
complain of their theology as somewhat too sublime for ordinary 
uses—as presenting an idea of God wholly abstract, and without 
a side having an aspect on humanity. Hegel, according to whom 
religion is merely a species of thought, and who had a fancy for 
effecting a harmony between the doctrines of the Bible and his 
own philosophical pantheism, led the way in this direction. As 
we have Hegel’s own authority for believing that no one suc- 


* Dict. Phil., art. Abraham. (First edition.) 
Homel. sur |’Athéisme, p. 431 of vol. i. of his Philosophical Works. 
Phil. de 1’ Histoire. § Cuvre, t. xxxvi. p. 321. 
|| Essai sur les Meeurs, Introd. Dict. Phil., art. Abraham. 
{ Philos. de l’Histoire. 
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ceeded in properly understanding him,* we shall not pretend to 
expound his views as they appear in his own writings, but shall 
content ourselves with citing the version given of them by 
one of the most Christian of his followers, the late Professor 
Marheineke, of Berlin. ‘In Judaism,’ says he, ‘we have an 
‘abstract representation of God; that he is only thought, is 
‘a thought-being (Gedankenwesen), is the highest thought.’ 
This the professor regards as an imperfect representation, as pre- 
senting only ‘ the abstract further side’ (abstrakten jenseits) of the 
truth, of which he recognises in Christianity ‘the hither side’ 
(diesseits)—‘ that is,’ he adds, ‘the highest glorification of hu- 
manity.”+ To understand what this latter assertion is intended 
to mean, it is needful to inform our readers that, according to 
Hegel, religion is ‘ the self-consciousness of God,’ and that ‘ God 
is self-consciousness ;’{ so that it naturally follows that the best 
religion is that which presents humanity in its highest aspect. 
In all this there is much that utterly passes our understanding; 

* «T am downcast about my philosophy. For of all my disciples one only un- 
derstands it; and he does not.’ Hegel, on his death-bed, quoted by Sir W. 
Hamilton (Discussions on Philosophy, p. 697), who pertinently asks, ‘but did 
Hegel understand himself?? We trow not. The test of the great philosophers of 
antiquity will prove that he did not. “Odwe re, says Aristotle, onusioy rod 
eidétoc TO SbvacBat tori, ‘ The proof of knowing is altogether the ability 
to teach’ (Metaphys. p. 981 B.) So also Plato: caddy rovTo THY 
étorapevoy, * For this is indeed a fair sign of men skilled in anything that they 
really kuow it, when they are able to produce another also skilled in it.’ Alcib. 1. 
p. 118, D. 

+ Dogmatik, § 144, 145. 

} We translate Hegel’s own words; and perhaps it may not be amiss to give 
the whole passage in such literal English as we can manage to make it assume, 
that our readers may see in what fashion this modern luminary was wont to dis- 
course. ‘ We have more closely defined religion as self-consciousness of God: the 


self-conscic has, as conscic , an object, and is conscious of itself in this; 
this object is also conscic , but consci as an object, consequently finite 
consci . 2 conscic distinct from God, from the Absolute; it thus par- 


takes of definiteness and consequently of finitude. God is self-consciousness, he 
knows himself in a consciousness distinct from himself, which in itself is the cou- 
sciousness of God, but also for itself since it knows its identity with God, an identity, 
however, which is mediated through the negation of the finite. This conception 
constitutes the sum total (inhalt) of religion. God is this: self from self to discri- 
minate, to be an object to self, but in this discrimination to be entirely identical with 
self—the Spirit.’ Enough of this; it is either nonsense or blasphemy, or both. 
But our readers should know that it is from a work bearing the imposing title, 
‘Philosophy of Religion,’ and by a man to whom much honour is professedly paid 
by multitudes, not in Germany only, but in our own country also at the present 
time. We may take this opportunity of expressing the great satisfaction with 
which we have seen such a philosopher as Sir W. Hamilton lifting up his emphatie 
testimony against this modern pantheistic nihilism of Germany. He has con- 
densed, after elaborately refuting it, his opinion of its results in the following 
epigrammatic couplet— 
‘Te sophia insanum, terit insipientia triplex 
Nil sapis, et nil non te sapuisse doces.’ 
‘Discussions,’ &c., p. 604. 
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but this much we can see clearly enough, that the man who pro- 
nounces the religion of the Old Testament a religion of this 
sort, has either never read that book at all, or has regarded it 
through a medium which has effectually prevented one single ray 
of its light from reaching his mind. 

Somewhere between these two extremes, but nearer to the 
former than the latter, stands a third class of objectors, headed 
by our old English deists. In their view, the representation of 

od furnished by the Old Testament is deficient in moral 
attractiveness; it clothes the Deity in attributes of too stern and 
unmitigated severity; and calls us to worship a being whom it 
is impossible to contemplate without aversion. ‘This notion is, 
we suspect, a somewhat prevailing one, even among those who 
are far from being prepared to take their place on the side of 
scepticism. Not a few, indeed, have spoken and written as if 
they meant to honour Christianity by thus condemning the Jewish 
representation of God; as if, in the former the Deity appeared 
only wreathed in smiles, and in the latter he was scen only to 
inspire terror or aversion. Believing this to be the most common 
and seductive form in which the enemies of the Old Testament 
theology have presented their objection to the view it gives of 
the Divine Being, we shall keep it chiefly in view in the remarks 
we are about to offer. In these remarks our object shall be to 
place before our readers, as briefly as possible, a statement of 
what the Old Testament really does teach concerning God. 

We set out with the assertion that the Old Testament distinctly 
recognises it as at once the privilege and the duty of man to know 
God. Not only does it denounce atheism as folly, and put the 
brand ofa contemptuous reprobation upon all idolatry and nature- 
worship,* but it summons men to seek God, to acquaint them- 
selves with God, toknow God; and it ascribes it to wicked pride 
and earthliness when men refuse to comply with such injunc- 
tions.t This plainly involves that it is possible for man to arrive 
at a certain knowledge of God, otherwise such admonitions would 
be useless, and such censures unjust. But it is only through the 
medium of revelation that this can be done. God, in his essential 
glory, is unsearchable. In himself, man knows him not—cannot 
find him out. Such knowledge is too high for us; we cannot 
attain unto it. He is a God that hideth himself, and man can- 
not, by reason of darkness, order his speech aright before him.t 
It is only as he is pleased to show himself unto his creatures that 


* Comp. Ps. xiv. 1; Is. xl. and xli., &e. 
+ Comp., e. gr., Deut. v. 29; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; Job xxii. 21; Ps. x. 4, &e. 
} Job xxxvi. 26; xxxvii. 19—23; xi. 7, 8; Ps. exlv. 3; cxxxix. 6; Is. xlv. 15, &c. 
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they can apprehend anything concerning him, But he has thus 
showed himself: in the heavens above, which are the work of 
his fingers; in the moon and stars, which he has ordained; in 
the earth, which is full of his riches, as is also the great and wide 
sea, he has revealed hiniself to men: the heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament showeth his handywork; he covereth 
himself with light as with a garment, and all his works bless him 
in all places of his dominion.* He has revealed himself also by 
his providential government of the created universe; he maketh 
clouds his chariot, and walketh on the wings of the wind; all 
things wait upon him, and he giveth them their meat in due 


_ season. Promotion cometh not from the east, nor from the west, 


nor from the south, but God is the judge; he putteth down one, 
and setteth up another; and he is known by the judgment 
which he executeth.t More especially had God made himself 
known to the Israelites by his dealings with them. His dealings 


with Abraham and their fathers, his delivering them out of 


Egypt, his conducting them through the desert, and his establish- 
ment of them in the land of Canaan, were all so many manifesta- 
tions to them of his being and attributes; whereby they came to 
know the Lord through the works which he had done for Israel.{ 
He had even condescended to afford them sensible tokens of his 
presence with them, and of his terrible majesty. Not only was 
he with them in the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night—not only did he speak to them from amid the thunder 
and lightnings of Sinai—not only did Moses behold the skirts of 
his glory as he passed by him in visible manifestation, and enjoy 
conscious interviews with him on the mount—but on one occa- 
sion a select body of the nobles of Israel were permitted to gaze 
upon him: ‘they saw the God of Israel, and there was under 
‘his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it 
‘ were the body of heaven in his clearness.’ We take all these 
things in their literal acceptation; but take them as you will, 
this at least is clear, that the book in which these are recorded 
means to teach that God, though in himself infinite and un- 
searchable, is yet, in some sense, knowable by his intelligent 
creatures, and that especially to the Jewish people did he make 
himself known, that they might worship and obey him. 

All this, however, is but preparatory or subordinate to the 
more formal and precise sneeian of himself which he has given 
by means of words. From the earliest period in the history of our 


* Ps, viii. 3; civ. 24; xix. 1,2; civ. 2; ciii. 22, 

+ Ps. civ. 3—27; Ixxv. 6; ix. 16. { Deut. xxix. 2—6. 

§ Exod. xxiv. 10. ‘fhe ‘l'argum of Onkelos makes it the glory of God which 
they beheld. 
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race, individuals were favoured by direct communications from 
God, and these they were commissioned to convey to others in 
the form of messages from the Almighty. Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the line of the prophets, were the principal 
channels through which these were conveyed, though many 
besides them were occasionally employed for this purpose. Thus 
men were put in possession of ‘the Name’ of God. The object of 
their worship was not a mere conjectural being—not a mere 
vague conception of something vast, mysterious, awful; but a 
reality, of the existence of which they were assured, and of whose 
character, claims, and relations with themselves they had obtained 
definite and intelligible notions. He was no longer merely El- 
Shaddai—the mighty and awful and unsearchable Power of the 
Universe ; he was Jehovah, the Living One, the Revealed God, 
the unchanging I AM, in whose faithfulness and grace his people 
might place implicit confidence.* 

Jehovah thus revealed is the one God; he is God, and besides 
him there is none else; Israel must have no other god before 
him.¢ Not only is he the one God, but his nature is one ; his 
essence is homogeneous; unlike the supreme god of the heathen 
philosophers, which was ‘but the reunion of the occult powers 
of nature personified in an abstraction,’+ the God of Israel was 
one Jehovah,§ an actual personal Being, essentially monadic, 
and whose glory might not be given to another. This Divine 
Being is a pure spirit, to whom nothing can be likened, and of 
whom no representation may be formed. As a personal God, 
he has qualitiesor attributes by which he is known to his creatures. 
Of these the Old Testament chiefly insists upon his moral per- 
fections—his immaculate holiness, his inflexible truth and faith- 
fulness, his perfect righteousness and equity, his boundless grace, 
compassion, and mercy; whilst at the same time it does not fail 
to commemorate, as occasion demands, his majesty, his wisdom, 
his infinite power, his omniscience and omnipotence, his absolute 
independence of any of his creatures, and his eternal and un- 
changeable felicity and honour. It is through these his attri- 
butes that God is to be known by men; in their totality they 
constitute his name, or revealed personality ; and their combined 

* Sx and ovx come from the verb mh, to venerate, according to some,—from 
‘ay to be strong or mighty, according to others. In either case, the radical idea is 
substantially that of a Being to be feared for his power. st Jahveh is the future 
of the substantive verb rr, and denotes, (according to a peculiar usage of the future 
in Hebrew) the Being whose quality it is to be, who cannot cease to be, and who 
is unchangeable. t Deut. v. 35—39; Ex. xx. iii. 


{t Constant, De la Réligion. § Deut. vi. 4. 
|| Is. xl. 18,25; Deut. iv. 12—15. 
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lustre is that ‘ glory of the Lord’ which is above the heavens, 
but of which the radiance has been suffered to shine down upon 
men that all flesh may see it together. 

Such is the positive representation which the Old Testament 
places before us of God; and nothing surely can be more 
accordant with all that reason can require or piety suggest. If 
any evidence of this were wanting, it might be sought in the 
attempts which have been so strenuously made to prove that it 
was only by a slow and progressive deedgmane that such views 
grew up among the Hebrew people. To those who reject the 
idea of a direct communication of divine truth from God to men, 
this has naturally enough occurred as the only hypothesis on 
which they could account for the fact. It forms no part of our 
present object to refute this notion; we simply adduce it as 
proving that the Old Testament, in the estimation even of its 
assailants, contains such elevated, just, and noble views of God, 
that it becomes a problem in philosophical history to discover 
how they came to get there. 

Whilst some, however, have thus implicitly admitted the excel- 
lence of the Old Testament representation of God, there have been 
others who have tried to reduce its value by various expedients. 
Thus an attempt has been made to discredit the doctrine taught 
in the Jewish Scriptures concerning the unity of God, by assert- 
ing that it is only a relative, and not an absolute, unity that they 
reveal; in other words, that they represent Jehovah as the one 
God of the Hebrews, but do not affirm that there is no other 
God in the universe. Thus a German theologian* asserts that 
‘the unity of God appears in the Old Testament, even in express 
‘representation, rather as unity of the national God—the one 
‘ Deity of the people ;’ and he cites in proof Deut. vi. 4. De 
Wette also thinks that in the earlier stages, at least, of their his- 
tory this was the case; that the Jews er of Jehovah as 
only the mightiest and wisest among the gods, and that it was 
not till a later period that rigid monotheism was evolved out of 
this belief. The grounds on which this assertion is hazarded 
are to the last degree flimsy and superficial. The passage 
adduced by the former of these writers is rendered (after Le 
Clerc), ‘ Jehovah is our God—Jehovah alone ;’ and because the 
Israelites were taught, according to this version, to reverence 
Jehovah as their God alone, it is concluded that they had no 
just views of the unity of God, but only viewed Jehovah as their 
God in contradistinction to the gods of the nations. One can 
only marvel at the logical constitution of a mind with which such 


* Baumgarten-Crusius, Biblische Theologie, § 28. 
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reasoning can have any force. Even admitting the accuracy of 
Le Clerc’s translation (which, however, we do only argumenti 
causa, for it is opposed by all the ancient versions, by the proper 
meaning of the word ‘me, which never signifies alone, but always 
one, or unique, and by the understanding of the passage by the 
ancient Jews themselves, as is evident from Mark xii. 29, 32), 
the passage would still be in perfect keeping with the belief that 
Jehovah was the only God. For may not the most enlightened 
believer in the one God speak of him as his God, without mean- 
ing in the most distant degree thereby to insinuate that another 
man might have another God in the same sense? Did not Jesus 
Christ himself thus repeatedly speak of the Divine Being, using 
the expression ‘My God,’ both in his addresses to the Father 
and in speaking of him to others? and shall we say that he spoke 
equivocally or doubtfully of the divine unity? Such modes of 
speech plainly prove nothing either one way or the other in such 
a question. Appropriative language like this befits alike the 
believer in the one God and the believer in many gods who 
has selected one as his tutelary deity. Whether the party using 
it be a polytheist or a monotheist must be determined from other 
evidence; and, in the case of the Israelite, the evidence that his 
religion was strictly monotheistic is, we take it, abundantly 
copious, even should this passage be extruded from it. We need 
refer only to Deut. v. 39, for a decisive instance of the falsehood 
. ~ assertion that the Jews were not taught the absolute unity 
of God. 

Equally futile is the argument which would impeach the mono- 
theism of the Jews on the ground that their Scriptures occa- 
sionally speak of the idols of the heathen as gods. ‘The reply to 
this obviously is, that these idols were gods relatively to those who 
believed in and worshipped them. Though objectively nothing, 
they were yet in the subjective consciousness of their worshippers 
a reality, and a very powerful one; and consequently, in speak- 
ing of them as the objects of fear and trust among the heathen, 
the Jew with perfect legitimacy called them gods. Were his 
doing so a proof that he was not a genuine monotheist, we should 
be able, on the same ground, to convict every Christian missionary 
who asserts the claims of Jehovah against those of the false gods 
of the heathen of being equally unsound on this cardinal point ; 
every writer on mythology, every annotator on the classics, every 
historian who has ascended to periods antecedent to Christianity, 
or narrated the affairs of an unchristianized people—nay, ever 
theologian and moralist whose attention has been directed to this 
subject, would come in for his share in the censure; even the 
apostle Paul, in despite of his speech on Mars Hill, and the 
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accordant testimony of his writings in general, would lie heavily 
under this charge; for he broadly asserts that ‘there are gods 
many and lords many :™* and, in short, unless men were always 
to speak and write with the sententiousness of a creed, and the 
precision of a protocol, it would be impossible to handle such 
subjects at all without grievously offending against truth and piety. 
We need not say that it was not under such restrictions as these 
that the Bible was composed; and that if men will be such 
hypercritical precisionists as to find fault with it because, in 
addressing the people at large, it employs a free and popular 
hraseology, there is no help for it ; such fastidious critics must 
be left to make what they can of their captious trifling. 

As for the hypothesis of a gradual evolution of a pure mono- 
theism out of an original polytheism—an hypothesis which, in 
various shapes, has found advocates among recent German 
writers,—we shall content ourselves with saying that when its 
supporters shall discover some basis of fuct on which to rest it— 
when they shall produce a single instance of a nation setting out 
from polytheism and arguing itself into monotheism, we shall 
admit that they are entitled to be heard on its behalf. In the 
meantime all history is against them. There is not an instance 
on record of any occurrence such as their hypothesis assumes. 
The tendency of mankind ever is to multiply gods; and so far 
from there being any reason to believe that the Israelites were 
under the influence of an opposite tendency, their history distinctly 
shows that it was only by the most strenuous efforts of their 
prophets that they could be kept from following the example of 
the nations around them, and renouncing that belief in the divine 
unity which they had been taught. 

Passing over some matters of less moment, we come to what 
may be considered the great stumbling-block and objection in 
reference to the Old Testament descriptions of God—viz., the 
anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms with which these 
abound. To represent the Divine Being as having and using 
organs similar to those of man, and as being affected by passions 
such as affect us, has been urged by many as a lowering of the 
divine majesty and purity, which could not fail to convey to the 
reader base and incorrect conceptions of the object of worship; 
and some, perhaps, may have honestly felt that there is at least 
a difficulty in this which compels them to hesitate in admitting 
fully the claims of the Old Testament to a divine origin. As 
this question is one of some importance, we shall enter upon it 
as fully as our limits will permit. 

And in the outset, we would ask those who are disposed to 

* 1 Cor. viii. 5. 
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attach weight to this objection, whether it be not very strange 
that these anthropic representations of God, supposing them to 
have the tendency alleged, never appear, in a single instance, to 
have produced the effect deprecated. On the contrary, we have in- 
stancesof men who had these Jewish Scriptures constantly in their 
hands, men who devoutly and earnestly studied them, men whose 
whole spiritual nature took form and pressure from these writings, 
and whose modes of thought, especially in reference to the object 
of their worship, were entirely regulated by their statements— 
men like David, whose delight it was to meditate on God's law 
day and night—men like Paul, whose early life had been devoted 
to the study of the Jewish Scriptures, who had profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many who were his contemporaries, and 
whose writings show the profoundest respect for, and the most 
familiar acquaintance with, these Scriptures—men like Timothy, 
who from a child had known them, and been moulded and made 
by them—men who thus had the teaching of these Scriptures 
ingrained into them, and who, nevertheless, stand before us as 
models of the purest, the most rational, and the sublimest piety. 
And while we have the fact, upon the one hand, that the more 
devoutly men studied and followed these Scriptures the more 
truly elevated did their conceptions of God become, we have, on 
the other hand, the fact that it was precisely as individuals 
among the Jews, or the nation as a body, neglected their own 
Scriptures, that their conceptions of God became degraded, and 
they sank into idolatry or formalism. How are these facts to be 
accounted for on the assumption with which we are now dealing ? 
Can that fountain be poisoned which sends forth waters which 
not only never destroy, but confer increasing vigour the more 
copiously they are drunk—nay, on which the life of man is so 
dependent, that when any cease to partake of them, they straight- 
way languish and die ? 

The very least one is entitled to assume from such facts as 
these, is that there must be some way of so interpreting these an- 
thropic representations of Deity in the Old Testament as to 
reconcile them with the most just views of God; otherwise such 
facts never could have occurred. Now it must be admitted at 
once that, in a popular writing upon religious subjects, especially 
one produced in the fervid and poetical East, it is not unnatural 
to expect that, in order to bring invisible things strikingly and 
vividly before the mind, the writer will be found plentifully 
using similitudes and borrowing metaphors from visible and 
material objects. This is what writers in all ages have done, and 
what the sacred writers, from the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the subjects of which they wrote, were espe- 
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cially likely to do. The modes of representing God, then, 
objected to in the Old ‘Testament, may be purely and avowedl 

figurative, and in such a case cannot be justly censured as tend- 
ing to mislead; for so long as figures are understood to be figures 
nobody is misled by them, however strongly they may be drawn 
—nay, in the majority of cases, the more strongly they are 
drawn the less is the danger of any one mistaking them for 
precise statements of facts. A tolerably bright boy may, perhaps, 
when he reads in his Accidence, ‘ Petrus cupit esse vir doctus,’ 
be betrayed for a season into the belief that this relates to some 
actual ‘ Petrus’ who is endowed with a laudable love of learning; 
but he must be a dull boy indeed, who, when he comes to 
‘longze manus sunt regibus,’ imagines that this sentence enun- 
ciates a positive fact in the natural history of princes. There is 
asense of congruity arising out of previous knowledge which at 
once tells one that such statements are not to be taken literally, 
and this previous knowledge usually supplies the proper method 
of interpreting such figures. We may presume, then, supposing 
the Jews to have had any positive acquaintance with the true 
character of God, that these representations of him would be felt 
by them to be purely figurative, and would be interpreted by 
them under the guidance which their positive knowledge sup- 

lied. 

' But had the Jews such positive knowledge of the truth on this 
subject? They had. The same Scriptures in which these an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopathisms occur, contain such 
dogmatic announcements concerning God as effectually supply a 
corrective to any injurious tendency which these may be sup- 
posed to possess. A Jew, for instance, who had learned that 
God is a spirit, would never be misled by taking literally those 
passages which ascribe to God hands, and feet, and eyes, and 
ears; he would at once say, ‘ These must be figures, for a spirit 
such as God is, cannot have bodily organs;’ and he would 
interpret such representations in such a way as, without making 
the figure meaningless, should yet keep the meaning educed in 
harmony with the fact of the Divine spirituality. So also, when 
God is said to repent, to be angry, to rejoice, and such like, the 
proper corrective of any mischief which such phraseology might 
produce, if taken literally, is supplied by those passages which 
declare him to be incapable of change, and elevated above all 
such influences as affect the feelings and conduct of mankind. 
On this subject we may listen with advantage to a learned Jew: — 
‘When the Scripture,’ says the Rabbi Moses, a Jew of the 
eleventh century, ‘ascribes to God corporeal acts and attributes, 
‘it is to be concluded that these are so ascribed in order to 
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‘ demonstrate to men the Divine agency in a way accommodated 
‘to their apprehension. Thus Scripture says, Deut. iv. 15, ¢‘ Take 
‘good heed to yourselves, for ye saw no manner of similitude on 
‘the day that the Lord spake to you in Horeb,’ &c., and yet 
‘ attributes to God bodily organs, as in Exod. iii. 18, Deut. ix. 10, 
‘it says that the tables of the law were written by the fingers of 
‘God; and Ps, viii. 4, ‘When I see the heavens the work of thy 
‘hands;’ Exod. xv. 6, ‘Thy right hand, O Lord, is magnified in 
‘ power;’ and Ps. cix. 83, ‘Thy hands have made and fashioned 
‘me,’ &c.; it is because men are wont to write with fingers that 
‘ fingers are attributed to God for writing,—because the strength 
‘of man goes forth from his right hand that a right hand is 
‘ attributed to God, and because human operations are conducted 
‘ by hands and fingers that God is said to have them,’ &c.* To 
the mind of this Jew the caution given in Deut. iv. 15, ap- 
peared a sufficient safeguard against -~ wrong use of the 
anthropomorphisms of Scripture, and guided him to interpret 
these as mere parabolical methods of conveying to men’s minds 
a vivid impression of the divine agency. In another part of the 
same work he says, ‘ Our doctors of blessed memory universally 
‘lay down this rule in such passages:—The law speaks with the 
‘tongue of the sons of men (ow: pen), that men may be able to 
‘conceive what is propounded to them, not because the thing is 
‘so in reality.’ And in another place he still more explicitly 
states the principle of interpretation to be applied to such 
instances. ‘As, in ordinary language, when a king executes 
‘ justice on rebels, he is called jealous, avenging, and angry, so 
‘when God punishes transgressors of his will, the prophets speak 
‘of him as a jealous God, taking vengeance and being angry, 
‘ because God’s punishment of transgressors has the effect of one 
‘avenging, mindful of injuries, and jealous,’ &c.+ 

From these considerations we are entitled to draw the con- 
clusion that the ascription of human qualities and affections to 
God in the Bible could have no necessary tendency to induce 
the ancient Jews to form erroneous conceptions of Him, because 
they corrected these by the positive knowledge they possessed 
regarding his being and godhead, and interpreted them as simply 
enunciating that these divine acts were in effect such as in a man 
would be traceable to the possession of certain organs, faculties, 
or susceptibilities. This rule of interpretation, which is that also 
followed by the fathers, and especially by Jerome, the most 


* Summa Talmudica Lib. de fundamentis legis,c. 1. The original is cited by 
Voisin in his important work, entitled, ‘Theologia Judeorum.’ Paris, 1647, 


p. 212. 
+ Lib. Cit. 1. I. ¢. 14. 
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important authority we possess in the early ages of the Church 
for all matters relating to Jewish literature,* has been the one 
generally adopted by Christian interpreters, and the success with 
which it has been applied to the explanation of the passages in 
which the most violent anthropic representations of God occur, 
affords the best attestation of its soundness. It is needful, how- 
over, to enter a caution against a too rigid application of it, such 
as would go to resolve the whole force of such expressions into 
the description of an effect quoad nos, irrespective of any corre- 
sponding state in the divine mind from which such effect results. 

n this subject Howe has some valuable remarks, part of which 
we here cite. After asserting that such expressions as ascribe 
anger, grief, &c., to God, must be allowed to signify ‘ real aver- 
‘sion of mind, otherwise no account is to be given what reality in 
‘Him they can signify at all’ he adds, ‘For to say (what some 
‘do seem to satisfy themselves with) that they are to be under- 
‘stood secundum effectum, not secundum affectum, though true as 
‘to the negative part, is, as to the affirmative, very defective and 
‘short; for the effects of anger and grief, upon which these names 
‘are put when spoken of God, are not themselves in Him but in 
‘us. But we are still at a loss what they signify ix Him. Such 
‘effects must have some cause; and if they be effects which He 
‘works, they must have some cause in Himself, that is before 
‘them and productive of them. This account leaves us to seek 
‘what that cause is that is signified by these names. That it 
‘cannot be any passion, as the same names are wont to signify 
‘with us, is out of the question. Nor, indeed, do these names 
‘primarily and most properly signify passion in ourselves. The 
‘ passion is consequent only, by reason of that inferior nature in 
‘us, which is susceptible of it. But the aversion of our mind 
‘and will is before it; and, in another subject, very separable 
‘from it, and possible to be without it. In the blessed God we 
‘cannot understand anything less is signified than real displicency 
‘at the things whereat he is said to be angry or grieved.’t 

These wise words of this great theologian not’ only place in its 
just light the rule by which the biblical anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathisms are to be interpreted, but they suggest the true 
reason why such modes of representation have been employed in 
Scripture. On this head much has been said that appears to us 
irrelevant and untenable. We may pass over at once such 
far-fetched notions as those of Gregory the Great, who endea- 
vours to make out that ‘ feelings unbecoming in men are ascribed 


* Conf. Hieronymi verba ad, Ps. ii. 4; xciv. 8,9; Esai. v. 25: Ez. v. 13; 
Eph. iv. 30, 31, &e. &e. Cyrill. Alex., Pasch. 25. Novatian. de Trinit. c. 6. 
{ Appendix to the Redeemer’s Tears Wept over Lost Souls. 
NO. XXXII. HH 
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* to God in order that men may be admonished to know that not 
* even those things are worthy of God which are supposed to be 
‘ so because they are reckoned becoming among men.’* A more 
plausible reason, and one which is frequently assigned, is that 
such modes of representation were rendered necessary by the 
rudeness and ignorance of the Israelites, on whom representations 
of a more spiritual kind would have been thrown away. But to 
this reason we cannot give assent, on the following grounds: 
1. We question the fact assumed, viz., that the Israelites were so 
rude and ignorant as is alleged; of this we find no sufficient 
evidence; but, on the contrary, much that leads us to believe that 
they were as far advanced at the time the greater part of their 
literature was produced as any people then existing; in fact, 
how could such a literature have arisen among a nation grossly 
ignorant and rude? 2. If the Israelites were rude and gro- 
velling, did it become a legislator like Moses, himself educated 
in all the wisdom of Egypt, did it become such men as David 
and the prophets, was it worthy of a divine revelation, through 
whomsoever conveyed, to stoop to this rudeness, and, instead of 
addressing the people so as to elevate them, to employ modes of 
representing the most sacred subjects which (by the supposition) 
were in themselves unworthy, and could only tend to deepen 
and perpetuate the evil which it ought to have been the great 
object of a religious literature to cure and remove? 3. This 
theory is incompatible with the claims of the Old Testament to 
be a revelation from God of sacred truth; for if so, that book 
ought to contain nothing in presenting the truth it professes to 
reveal which only a rude and uncultivated people would fail to 
discover to be an improper and gross mode of representing it; it 
appears essential to a divine revelation that, whatever accommo- 
dations there may be in its outward form to the customs, genius, 
or condition of the people among whom it was first committed 
to writing, nothing of this sort shall be permitted so to affect its 
substance as would unfit it to be the teacher of the most polished 
and refined nations. On these grounds we wholly reject the 
hypothesis that the phenomena in question were mere accom- 
modations to Jewish ignorance and grossness. The true reason 
of their use we take to be that suggested by Howe, that only in 
this way can true, real, and impressive conceptions of God, as 
an actual personal essence with whom we have to do, be con- 
veyed to the mind of man. In asserting this we take higher 
eround than that on which these anthropic representations of 
God in the Bible are usually defended. We are not content 


* Moral. 1. xx. ¢. 23. 
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with maintaining that such representations are harmless, and, 
therefore, admissible ; we contend that they are indispensable to 
the great ends for which this book was written, and that there- 
fore there was no avoiding them if the Bible was to do its pur- 
posed work in the world. Should any feel startled at this 
assertion, we beg them to consider whether it be possible for us 
to conceive or speak of God at all positively, except xt’ av4pwmov. 
Of the infinite and the eternal, as he is in himself, we can know 
nothing; all our knowledge of him must be relative; and 
hence we have no means of conceiving of him except by 
ascribing to him certain attributes expressive of the relation in 
which he stands to his creatures. A God without attributes is 
to us no God at all. But we can arrive at the conception of 
such attributes in God only by instituting an analogy between 
his relation to his work and our relation to ours. Given man, 
man’s works, and God’s works; we can say, As man’s works are 
to him, so are God’s works to him; and this is all we can say in 
the case. It is obvious, then, that our only conception of God 
is one obtained through ourselves; and hence arises the impos- 
sibility of speaking of God at all except anthropically. We 
would challenge the most transcendental philosopher to say any- 
thing positively expressive of a fact in God without making use 
of an anthropomorphism or anthropopathism. We cannot speak 
of his wisdom, his power, his love, his government, without em- 
ploying terms which apply to him only by an analogy borrowed 
from human relations and affections. Why, then, should we be 
so fastidious as to take alarm or offence when the sacred writers, 
whose great object is to bring the divine reality vividly and im- 
pressively before us, seek to effect this object simply by carrying 
out a method of representation which, in one form or other, all 
men must employ when they would speak of God? Would it 
not be more just to say that had they avoided such modes of 
representation, and laboured to describe God only by such nega- 
tives as form the sole resource of those who would avoid anthro- 
pomorphosis on such a subject, they would have defeated their 
own purpose, and filled men’s minds with empty abstractions, 
out of which neither reverence, nor love, nor goodness could 
have been made to grow? Surely it is only as we realize in 
God certain positive qualities—only as we regard it as a fact 
that God is a being in whose mind there is a real complacency 
in what is good and true, and a real displacency with the oppo- 
site—that anything of the nature of a religion can exist in us 
towards him; and as this effect upon us can be produced only 
by such representations of him as clothe him with attributes 
analogous to ours, it is not easy to see how the sacred writers 
HH 2 
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could have avoided resorting to such modes of representation as 
those we are now considering. 

Whilst on this subject we would ask our readers to remember 
that it is not in the Old Testament alone that such modes of 
representing the Almighty are employed; they are found in the 
New Testament as well. Jesus Christ ascribed his miracles to 
‘ the finger of God’ (Luke xi. 20); John speaks of ‘the bosom 
of the Father’ as the place whence Christ came (John i. 18); 
Mark, Luke, Paul, Peter, speak again and again of‘ the hand’ 
and ‘ the right hand of God’ (comp. Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 33, 
vii. 55; Rom. viii. 34; Col. iii. 1; 1 Pet. iii, 22, v. 6, &c.); 
Paul describes the death of Christ as ‘a sacrifice and an offering 
to God for a sweet smelling savour’ (Eph. v. 2), and he applies 
the same expression to the gift sent to him by the Philippians 
through Epaphroditus (Phil. iv. 18); the same apostle speaks 
frequently of ‘the wrath of God’ (Rom. i. 18; Eph. v. 6; Col. 
iii. 6, &c.), an expression which has also-received the sanction of 
Jesus Christ himself (John iii. 36). On this subject we need 
not enlarge, as every reader of the New Testament must be 
aware of the truth of our assertion. It is plain, then, that in 
such modes of speech the divine Author of Christianity and his 
immediate followers found nothing that was wrong; and it is 
further plain, that if the Old Testament is to be set aside because 
of these, the New Testament cannot in consistency be retained. 
It is no unhappy fate to be constrained to avoid such a dilemma 
only by consenting to entertain no more ethereal and philosophic 
views of God than those which were taught by Christ and his 
apostles. 

We cannot pass from this part of our subject without saying 
that we believe the real source of much of the professed con- 
demnation of the anthropic representations of God in the Bible 
is to be found ina dislike to have the actual truth concerning God 
so forcibly brought home to the mind as it is by these means. 
There is a strong tendency in men to satisfy themselves with the 
mere shadow or sidwaov of a God; they will not deny his 
existence, but they reduce his attributes to the lowest possible 
number, and his substance to the lowest possible tenuity: like 
Epicurus of old, re tollunt, oratione relinqguunt deum. Some, in 
the exceeding refinement of their philosophy, will hardly suffer 
us to form any definite conception of God at all; they talk 
largely and eloquently of the Deity, but they forbid us to lift up 
the veil that we may realize his presence, or they place him on 
so lofty a pedestal that he is lost to our view in the clouds, and 
we are left to worship we know not what. Others, again, love 
to surround the object of their reverence with the attributes of a 
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soft and sentimental tenderness; depicting him with a coun- 
tenance ever beaming with complacency, and a heart incapable 
of aversion or indignation; and spurning with disgust all repre- 
sentations that would tend to place God before us as a being 
who is offended by sin and will punish the sinner. It is from 
such persons chiefly that the outcry against the Old Testament 
representations of God proceed. These set before us too faith- 
fully and impressively an objective reality, which such persons 
are anxious to forget, not to be disliked and repudiated by them. 
Thus one accomplished writer of our own day, the author of 
Anastasius, complains that the writings of Moses ‘clothe God in 
thunder, and furrow his forehead with frowns;’ and another, 
the author of Rienzi, murmurs because of ‘the dark shadow of 
the Hebrew God;’ whilst poor Mr. Theodore Parker, pant- 
ing to outstrip all in this race of blasphemy, declares that 
Moses has ‘ attributed a blood-thirsty character to his God,’ and 
‘thanks heaven that we are Christians and cannot believe in a 
Deity so terrible.’ Now it is certainly not pleasant to think of 
God as a being who hates sin and will condignly punish it, when 
one is bent on throwing the glare of human genius over the vices 
and follies of men—and it is undoubtedly very disagreeable to 
believe that ‘God is angry with men,’ and is ‘a terrible God,’ 
when one cannot but have the consciousness that, in order to 
make out a case against the Bible, he has been guilty of pretty 
extensive falsehood and misrepresentation. But as there is no 
logic which renders it imperative that objective realities should 
give way to subjective feelings, the nearest advance we can 
make towards these gentlemen is to express our regret that they 
should have allowed their emotions so to get the better of their 
judgment, as to blind them to what enlightened reason, no less 
than Scripture, proclaims as a fundamental truth in morals—that 
God is displeased with and must punish sin, Take this away, 
and you destroy the foundations of moral obligation, and reduce 
responsibility to a mere matter of feeling or of convenience. 
Deny that God is — of anger, and, as Cicero, Seneca, 
and Lactantius showed long ago, you virtually annihilate reli- 
gion; for a God incapable of displeasure is equally incapable of 
complacency ; a God who cannot punish cannot bless; and why 
should one worship or fear a God from whom one has nothing 
to expect or fear ?* * What is there to be admired,’ asks the great 


* Epicurus admitted this consequence as necessary. Hence he taught that 
‘affairs and cares, and wraths and favours, do not befit blessedness (od cvpgwvover 
paxaporntt); but such things belong to weakness and fear and dependence on 
others.” Ep. ad Herodot. ap. Diog. Laert., lib. x. n. 24. ‘De schola Epicuri est 
sicut iram in Deo non esse ita nec gratiam quidem. Nam cum putaret Epicurus 
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Roman philosopher and orator, ‘in a nature which, rejoicing in 
‘ its own pleasure, neither will do, nor does, nor has done, any- 
‘thing? What piety, pray, is due to him from whom you have 
‘ received nothing? or what can be due of any kind to one who 
‘is destitute of all merit? This,’ as he justly concludes, ¢ is not 
‘ to confirm, but wholly to subvert religion.”* Besides, where is 
it that these sentimental speculators find any traces of a God so 
wreathed in smiles andso unconscious of a frown as they are pleased 
to represent? How do they reconcile their doctrine of a God all f 
_ and tenderness with the undeniable fact that punishment 
oes overtake the wicked even here, and that wide-spread and 
lasting evil flows from the crimes of men? How does it happen 
that the attempt to believe in such a God as they depict, fails 
the moment conscience begins to speak out in the human bosom, 
so that it is often only by the most violent efforts to silence that 
faithful monitor that any composure can be obtained? In 
short, how is this doctrine to be reconciled with the every-day 
experience and the every-day consciousness of man as the crea- 
ture and subject of God? Plainly it cannot. The God they 
would set up represents nothing in this existing universe. It is 
a philosophic chimera—a novelist’s fancy—a poet’s idol, which 
they would substitute for the one living and true God. The 
very imagination of a Deity who casts no shadow is enough of 
itself to show that what the advocates of such a theology seek 
after is not a substance, but an airy phantom. The only idea off 
God which a calm and comprehensive survey of the pheno- 
mena of the universe will sanction, is that which we find brought 
out so clearly in the Hebrew Scriptures, and which, we may 
add, it is the great drift of the New Testament to substantiate 
and enforce—the idea of a being at once perfectly holy, just, and 
good, who will ‘forgive iniquity, transgression, and sin, and yet 
will by no means clear the guilty;’f ‘a just God and yet a 
Saviour;’? ‘the Judge of the whole earth, who will do that 


alienum esse a Deo malum facere’atque nocere, quod ex affectu iracundie plerum- 
que nascitur; ademit ei etiam beneficentiam, quoniam videbat consequens esse ut, 
si habeat iram Deus, habeat et gratiam. Itaque ne illi vitium concederet, etiam) 
virtutis fuit expertem.’ Lactant. De Ira. Dei. c. 4; Comp. also Seneca de Bene- 
ficiis, 1. iv. c. 1, and Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 41,42. Wecommend to those who. 
are infected with the error assailed in the text, the succeeding chapter in the trea- 
tise of Lactantius, in which he discusses it as held by the stoics. It might have been | 
in reference to certain would-be philosophers of our own day that he wrote: 
‘ Speciosa ista populariterque dicuntur, et multos illiciunt ad credendum.’ 

* Loe. cit. 

} Exod. xxxiv. Le Clerc’s note on this passage leaves little to be desiderated : | 
‘Superioribus verbis benignitas et misericordia Dei describuntur, sequentibus | 
— qua pertinaciter malis impune esse non patitur.? Comp. also Rosenmiiller 
in loc. 
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which is right,’ and yet the‘ Lord with whom there is plen- 
teous redemption ;’ the God ‘ whose hand is upon all them for 
‘good that seek him, but whose power and wrath is against all 
‘ them that forsake him.’ 


We have dwelt at such length on this first part of our subject, . 
that we must discuss somewhat hastily those that remain. On 
the second, indeed, we do not intend to utter more than a very 
few words. The doctrine of the Old Testament regarding man, 
in his relations to God, as his creature and subject, is so marked, 
not only by means of specific declarations, but by its ss 
and penetrating the whole book, that very little needs to be sai 
by way of pointing it out. That there is a real and permanent dis- 
tinction between right and wrong; that God has embodied the 
right in the form of a law, under which man is placed, and 
which he is bound to obey; that this law is upheld by sanctions 
of the most solemn kind affecting the transgressor not only in 
his temporal, but also in his eternal interests; and that men 
have universally violated this law and incurred its penalties, are 
truths which lie so prominently over the entire surface of the 
Jewish Scriptures, that the most cursory reader cannot fail to 
notice them. ‘There can be no question that the light in which 
all the Old Testament writers present man is that of a fallen, a 
guilty, and a morally corrupt being. Though formed at first in 
the image and likeness of God, he is now wholly carnal, selfish, 
and ungodly. ‘The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
‘youth. ‘There is no man that sinneth not. Who can say, I 
‘have made my heart clear, I am free from my sin? There is 
‘not a just man upon the earth that doth good and sinneth 
‘not.’* This may suffice as a specimen of the language held on 
this subject by the writers of the Old Testament, and this the 
whole of its narratives, and the entire tone of its exhorta- 
tions go to illustrate and enforce. It does not present to us a 
single perfect character; on the contrary, as if to guard against 
the assumption of such, it is careful to chronicle instances of 
egregious failure in those whom it holds up to us as its greatest 


| heroes. It has, as the apostle Paul says of it, ‘concluded all 
| men under sin,’ and thereby shut men up to the alternative of 
either obtaining by some adequate means the divine forgiveness, 


or resting for ever under the divine wrath. 

‘ But the Old Testament speaks also of just men and righteous 
men, and holy men.’ ‘True; but that is not because it either 
wavers or retracts as to its prevailing doctrine of the universal 


* Gen, viii. 21; 1 Kings viii. 46; Prov. xx. 9 ; Eccles. vii. 20. 
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guilt and impurity of the race, but because it, along with that, 
has a doctrine of redemption and recovery to announce, in con- 
nexion with which it offers to men cleansing and sanctification. 
The apparent discrepancy here is not greater than in the New 
Testament—not greater than it must be wherever the two classes 
of truths are both brought prominently forward. As a book in- 
tended to guide men in religion, the Old Testament would have 
failed in its design, had it not taught both. ‘To have concealed 
the truth, that all men are sinners, would have been to leave men 
to perish in ignorant self-delusion: to have withheld the truth 
that men may become, and that some have become, righteous, 
would have been to disparage its own pretensions as a vehicle of 
knowledge which is to save. 

This brings us to the third topic which we proposed to consider, 
viz., the doctrine of the Old Testament, as to the method by 
which the restoration of man as a sinner to the favour of God is to 
be effected. Our limits forbid us to do more than simply touch on 
some leading points belonging to this part of our inquiry; to 
exhaust the subject, we should require a pretty considerable 
volume. We set out with enunciating certain positions, the 
truth of which, individually, will hardly, we presume, be ques- 
tioned. 

And in the first place, the fact to which we referred a few lines 
back, that the Old Testament presents to us no perfect, no un- 
sinning character, has an important bearing on this investigation ; 
for it most clearly excludes the notion that it is by personal 
obedience and virtuous perfection that the favour of God is to 
be secured. When we find men like Abraham and David—un- 
doubtedly among the pattern specimens of Old-Testament piety, 
falling into really gross sins, and when we find such very imperfect 
characters as many of the patriarchs and Jews were, marked as 
the objects of God’s favour, the conclusion is irresistibly pressed 
upon us that the book which records such facts cannot possibly 
be designed to teach that it is by personal merit and realized per- 
fection that men are to be accepted of the Almighty. And this, 
we may remark in passing, we hold to furnish sufficient response 
to the cavils of those who find fault with the Old Testament 
because its model characters are so imperfect. Had the religion 
of the Old ‘Testament been a religion of self-righteousness, this 
objection would have had some force; but when the recorded 
imperfections of these characters have the effect of gnarding us 
against such a mistake, we hold it to be an excellence of the book 
for which we are grateful as we would be for a beacon which, 
though perhaps offensive to the eye of a sentimental tourist, 
serves to warn of danger and save from destruction. 
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2. It must be very plain to every reader of the Old Testament, 
that it is from God himself, in the exercise of his free bounty, that 
all blessing—the pardon of sin and acceptance into his favour 
included—is represented as coming to mankind. ‘This was the 
leading truth of that revelation of Himself which God gave to 
Israel through Moses: ‘The Lord passed before him and pro- 
claimed the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin.* In the 
writings of the prophets this truth is much dwelt upon. Nothing 
can be more explicit than the following declaration of God by 
Isaiah: ‘I am, even I am he that blotteth out thy transgressions, 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.’f And the 
faith of the ancient Church found utterance in such language as 
this: ‘Who isa God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
‘and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his heritage ? 
‘He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in 
‘mercy. He will turn again; He will have compassion upon us; 
‘He will subdue our iniquities; and thou wilt cast all their 
‘sins into the depths of the sea.’*t Nor had God merely re- 
vealed Himself as the author of salvation to mankind. He had 
also graciously condescended to bind himself by covenant engage- 
ment to be propitious tc those who sought His mercy. In allusion 
to this, the prophet from whom we last quoted goes on to say— 
‘Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, 
‘which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old.’ 
God had pledged Himself to Abraham by a solemn oath, repeated 
to his descendants in the line of Isaac and Jacob, to confer * 
spiritual blessings, as well as temporal favours, upon those who 
called upon his name. ‘To this engagement all the pious looked 
with confidence for the salvation they felt they needed from 
guilt and sin; upon this they took their stand when they sought 
to plead with God for favour. It is emphatically called by God 
himself, ‘ the covenant of my peace ;’ and He assured his people 
that it was an everlasting covenant that should never be removed. 
To discern this and understand aright the privileges to be 
enjoyed through it, was esteemed by pious Jews a special attain- 
ment in religion: ‘The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him, and He will shew them His covenant.’—It is only haste 
and prejudice which has led men to confound the covenant thus 


* Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
+ Is. xliii. 25. yn ‘i.e. ex sola sua natura benigna atque ad clementiam prona 


nullis populi Hebraici in se meritis motum.’ Rosenmiiller in loc. 
ft Mic. vii. 18, 19. 
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referred to with the covenant made with Israel as a nation, and 
under which only national blessings were promised. 

3. All through the Old Testament the promise of a great 
spiritual deliverer to be sent from God is held up to the view of 
men. The history of man as a fallen being begins with his 
receiving this promise ; and as revelation advances, its utterances 
become more clear, copious, and precise, both as to the advent 
of this deliverer and as to the nature and extent of the deliver- 
ance he was to effect. Whilst, however, it is abundantly clear 
that it is through this promised messenger that God will fulfil 
his engagements to be a Redeemer unto Israel, there is a re- 
markable diversity both in the manner he himself is described 
and in the kind of work which is imputed to him. At times 
he simply appears as the servant of God, at others he is 
described as anointed by God to sustain important offices in 
relation to men; now he is clothed in attributes of sorrow, humi- 
liation, and suffering; and presently he assumes the port and 
majesty of a great world-king, under whom all nations are to be 
subdued. Sometimes we should expect him to act only as a 
teacher, at others he comes before us discharging the functions 
of a priest, at others as receiving the homage due to a sovereign. 
Nay, in some passages, attributes and acts are ascribed to him 
that can with propriety belong gnly to God; and as if in designed 
keeping with this, and for the sake of more fully substantiating it, 
God from time to time sends deliverance to his people through 
the apparent agency of one who, though called ‘the messenger 
of Jehovah,’ speaks and acts as if Jehovah and he were one, or 
at least both divine.—In all this there is what peremptorily for- 
bids us to regard the Messiah of the Old Testament in no higher 
light than as a temporal deliverer for the Jewish state, and a 
restorer of the Jewish national glory. 

4, Every reader of the Old ‘Testament must perceive how im- 
portant is the place assigned to expiatory sacrifice as a medium 
of acceptance for the sinner with God. Under the Jewish state 
this was carried out to its fullest extent; ‘almost all things,’ as 
Paul says, ‘are by the law purged with blood, and without 
shedding of blood there is no remission:’ but it was not under 
the Jewish state alone that sacrifice was offered as the necessary 
medium of acceptance with God. We find it practised, if not by 
Adam himself, certainly in his family; we find it familiar to 
Noah and his sons; we find it the regular usage of Abraham and 
all who in his day were worshippers of the true God. On the 
other hand, the teaching of the sacred books goes to show that it 
was not the opus operatum of sacrifice that constituted its value 
as a medium of moral purification ; and so urgently was this truth 
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sought to be impressed upon the Jews, that some of the strongest 
anthropomorphisms the Old Testament contains are used for 
the purpose of conveying an unmistakeable assurance of God’s 
abhorrence of all sacrifice offered with such a view.* Here, then, 
is a point pretty clearly ascertained in Old Testament theology: 
without sacrifice there is no remission of sins, and yet it is not 
the sacrifice per se that secures that blessing. 

Now, without pursuing this analysis further at present, let us 
collect the facts at which we have been cursorily glancing, and 
ask whether there be any principle common to them on which 
they can be classified together so as to form one connected 
theory. Man, unable to merit the divine favour by perfect 
obedience, and not required to attempt this;—God, the author 
of spiritual blessings, bestowing them of his spontaneous grace, 
yet bound by his own engagement not to withhold them from 
those who acceptably seek them ;—a great deliverer promised to 
men, who is to turn away iniquity from the sinner, who is to 
teach the ignorant, so that all shall know God, and who is to 
reign as a spiritual sovereign over the whole world, one who is 
to appear as the servant of God to accomplish his purposes of 
grace, and who is yet the son of God, in some sense one with 
God, and in his manifestation ‘God with men;’—and piacular 
sacrifice as the appointed channel of acceptable approach unto 
God, yet not of itself adequate to secure for man the divine 
favour:—How are all these separate elements to be harmonized 
into one connected system of religious truth? At the first glance 
this might almost seem impossible, but on a closer survey the 
case will not appear so hopeless. Let us begin with the last of 
these elements—that of sacrifice. ‘The prominent idea here is 
substitution of the innocent for the guilty—escape for the latter 
from the penalty he has merited through the sufferings of the 
former. But if sacrifice was not in itself an act which purchased 
the divine favour, then it could be valuable only as setting forth 
this idea. But of what use was the idea except as it represented 
a reality? Why make remembrance continually of a vicarious: 
satisfaction to the divine justice on the ground of which the 
sinner was to be pardoned, unless some such satisfaction was really 
provided ? or how could the sinner be pardoned by God by simply 
commemorating a satisfaction unless such had actually been ren- 
dered or was certain to be rendered for sin? This seems fairly 
to indicate that the mere fact that the Israelites were taught to 
approach God with sacrifice as indispensable to their acceptance, 
whilst yet it did not of itself procure for them favour, shuts us 
up to the conclusion that they were taught to regard these sacri- 

* Comp. Is, i. 11—14; 1 Sam. xv. 22, &c. 
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fices as merely symbolical and typical rites, intended te com- 
memorate, on the one hand, the principle that without a vicarious 
satisfaction to the divine justice there was no acceptance for the 
sinner, and on the other, the fact that God, the spontaneous 
author of all grace to men, had received such satisfaction, or at 
least knew when and by whom it would be rendered. Now it is 
worthy of notice that to a people revolving daily such things in 
their mind, the prophets were commissioned to describe the 
promised deliverer as one who would do for them the very thing 
which in sacrifice was set forth as needful, and commemorated 
as actual. He was to bear their sins—to be wounded for their 
transgressions—to be bruised for their iniquities. Himself sin- 
less, the iniquity of all was to be laid upon him, and his soul was 
to be made an offering for sin. He was to bear the sin of many 
and to make intercession [procure favour by his merits]* for the 
transgressors. He was tobe cut off, but not for himself. He was to 
make an end of sins, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in an everlasting righteousness.t From such descriptions, it 
is hardly possible but that all whose minds were open to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures must have learned that it was the promised 
Messiah who was to perform for sinners that real expiation which 
in sacrifice was symbolically set forth; and, in _. of fact, we 
know that the ancient Jews did learn this.t e thus connect 
in the closest manner the institution of sacrifice among the Jews 
with the promise of the Messiah. But, further, it appears from 
the Messianic passages of the Old Testament, that the glory and 
empire of the Messiah were to follow upon his sufferings and to 
arise out of them (comp. Isa. liii. 1O—12; Ps. xxii., &c.); so that 
an attentive reader of these could hardly fail to perceive that the 
kingdom which the Messiah was to establish was one of a 
spiritual kind, in which the blessings procured by his sacrificial 
sufferings were to be distributed. We may now see how all the 
separate truths above mentioned fall into harmonious order. 
Man, as a helpless sinner, is dealt with by God on grounds of 
grace alone; but, as God is just no less than merciful, he re- 
quires an expiation of men’s sin ere it can be forgiven; this, in 
the fulness of his grace, he has himself provided for man, having 
laid his sin upon a substitute, one ‘ mighty to save’-—one of such 
dignity and purity that his sufferings for man form an adequate 
compensation to the Divine government for man’s transgression. 
* See Lowth’s note on the passage; also those of Henderson, Alexander, and the 
valuable monograph of Reinke, Exegesis Crit. in Jes. cap. lii. 13; liii. 12. The ex- 
planation of the latter part of the 12th verse, by Jarchi, which Rosenmilller cites, 
is admirable—‘ per castigationes que venerunt super eum obvenit bonum mundo.’ 


+ Is. lit; Dan. ix. 24, 36. 
t See Hulsii Theol. Jud. p. 321,1.1. Breda. 1653. 
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By means of this, God’s covenant is made with man by sacrifice, 
and the Messiah, as the messenger of the covenant, becomes 
also its surety. Of this man has to entertain a lively sense, and 
to make mention continually before God; and so his prayers 
are heard, and blessing comes to him through sacrifice, without 
any merit of his own, or any inherent value in his sacrifice, but 
in full accordance with the dignity of God’s government and 
law. 

Such we take to be the way of reconciliation with God taught 
in the Jewish Scriptures, and such, with more or less of clear- 
ness, all the pious Jews understood it to be. Multitudes, it is 
true, entertained very different notions, some believing that they 
would be accepted of God simply on the ground of their descent 
from Abraham, whilst others sought a righteousness by merely 
attending to the ceremonial observances of the Mosaic institute. 
But such were ever held by the more enlightened and spiritual 
of their countrymen as erring, because they knew not or wilfully 
neglected their own Scriptures. To those who studied these 
Scriptures with becoming diligence and docility, they taught no 
ambiguous doctrine, conveyed no superstitious beliefs, but clearly 
unfolded the way to eternal life. 

As our object has been to ascertain from the Old Testament 
itself what it teaches on the head of a sinner’s acceptance with 
God, we have purposely refrained from reflecting upon the sub- 
ject any of the lights which the New Testament: so copiously 
supplies for its elucidation. It is obvious, however, that the 
conclusion at which we have arrived, and which we have been 
careful rather to understate than to exaggerate, is one which the 
New Testament not only sanctions, but which, in many parts, 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it dogmatically and 


elaborately enforces. Of the objections which have been urged 


against such a conclusion most apply equally to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and therefore are not such as, even did our space 
permit, it would lie within our province at present to encounter. 

There is, however, one objection to the conclusion at which we 
have arrived, drawn from the mundane character of the Mosaic 
institute, especially the absence from it of all reference either 
to spiritual delinquency, on the one hand, or penal consequences 
of sin in a future state, on the other; which we believe weighs 
much with many conscientious inquirers, and to which we should 
have been glad to have adverted at length had not our space 
been exhausted. We may at some future period revert to the 
subject; in the meantime we would merely intimate, that the 
true solution of this difficulty lies through making a firm dis- 
tinction between Judaism as a religion and Judaism as a national 
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institute. In the latter aspect it was not spiritual, but, as Paul 
calls it, carnal and secular; it took cognisance only of outward 
offences, denounced only temporal penalties, and appointed only 
ceremonial methods of purgation. As a national institute, this 
system was adapted to the end it was designed to serve; but it 
had no fitness, directly and in itself, to meet the religious wants 
of the Israelites; it could not, as the apostle pointedly says, 
‘make him that did the service perfect as pertaining to the con- 
science ;’ it could make him perfect as respected his relation to 
the Jewish state, and to Jehovah as the theocratic King of 
Israel; but as respected the spiritual state, and God as the 
moral Governor of the Universe, it could not effect this end, at 
least directly. Had it, then, zo religious significancy? + We 
reply, it had, but only as a symbol and type of the kingdom of 
God to be established through the Messiah. The national 
Israel was not the church of God; it was a mere political society, 
but so constructed as to adumbrate the church of God. An 
offence against morals, simply as such,'was not cognisable by the 
Jewish state; it was only as it was an offence against the theo- 
cratic polity that the deed could be dealt with by the civil officer: 
But such theocratic offences typified offences against God, as 
the moral Governor of the Universe. Sacrifice, as an outward 
rite, could take away guilt, provided it was only political, or 
theocratic guilt; but it could clear from moral guilt only as it 
symbolized the great sacrifice of atonement to be offered by 

hrist, and guided the sinner to trust in that. Hence a man, 
under the ancient economy, might be at one and the same time 
perfectly righteous, and yet a very unholy and guilty man, as 
St. Paul tells us he himself, at one period, was; righteous in 
relation to the law as a national polity; unholy and guilty in 
relation to the law as a system of moral and spiritual administra- 
tion: at once a Jew and not a Jew, as the same apostle else- 
where expresses it—a Jew, as respected birth and political 
standing; not a Jew, as respected acceptance in the sight of 
God, and internal religious worth. Had this distinction been 
only steadfastly kept in view, it would have prevented a vast 
amount of blundering in reference to the relation of the Old 
Testament and the New, into which both the friends and the 
opponents of our religion have fallen. 

o our readers who are anxious to pursue this subject, we 
would commend the work of Mr. Johnstone, cited at the head of 
this article; it is characterized by sound learning, precision of 
statement, and conclusiveness of reasoning, though there are one 
or two points on which the author has, we think, gone beyond 
the solid ground. On the same subject, the standard work of the 
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late Dr. Russell, of Dundee, On the Old and New Covenants,* 
is deserving of all attention. Mr. Duncan has also handled this 
subject with much clearness and force; his work is a valuable 
contribution to our Old Testament theology. The Christophany 
of the late Mr. Kidd is devoted to an investigation of a subject 
on which we have hardly touched in this article—the manifesta- 
tions of the second person of the ‘Trinity to those who lived before 
the birth of Jesus Christ ; itis the work of a diligent, thoughtful, 
and pious man, who was somewhat apt, however, to ride a 
favourite idea to death, and who has certainly, in the work before 
us, greatly outrun his premises and overstrained his evidence, in 
order to get at what he wants to establish. 


Art. VI.—(1.) The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected, 
with Selections from his unpublished Letters. Preface, Notes, and 
Supplementary Dissertutions. By Sir Hamttton, Bart., 
Advocate, Master of Arts (Oxford), &c.; of the Institute of 
France, the Latin Society of Jena, and many other literary bodies, 
foreign and British ; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Text collated and revised ; useful dis- 
tinctions inserted ; leading words and propositions marked out ; 
allusions indicated ; quotations filled up. 

Prefixed, Srewart’s Account of the Life and Writings of Reid ; 
with Notes by the Editor. Copious Indices subjoined. Edinburgh. 
1846. 

(2.) Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education, and Univer- 
sity Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review. Corrected, 
vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir Witi1am 
Hamitton, Bart. London. 1852. 


Ir is an ancient and inspired saying, that ‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,’ and we feel constrained to offer a frank 
confession of having experienced not a little of this unpleasant 
feeling, in regard to the latter of the two voluminous books 
which stand at the head of this article. For months had its 
intended publication been announced, for months was it ‘in the 
press, and for months was it ‘xearly ready.’ Inquiries as to its 
progress were so frequently made, and so frequently answered 
in the same encouraging manner, followed uniformly by the 
same discouraging delay, that we became at length sullenl 
sceptical as to the ultimate appearance of the work at all. Not 
by any means that we doubted either the good faith of the 
publishers or of the illustrious author; but as we were fully 


* Second Edit. Glasgow, 1843. 
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aware of the precarious health of the latter, entailing, as it does, 
both frequent and protracted suspensions of labour, we could 
not resist occasional apprehensions that this painful circumstance 
might possibly postpone the issue of the work to an indefinite 
means if not for ever. Our eager anticipations would have 

een unreasonable if the work were simply to have been a 
reprinted collection of the articles on miscellaneous subjects 
contributed by Sir W. Hamilton to the Edinburgh Review, for 
with them we had cultivated a fond and profitable familiarity for 
years. But according to the character of the announcement, 
new material was to appear in the shape of corrections, vindica- 
tions, and enlargements. Students of philosophy were panting 
for fresh light upon some of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with that science; and theologians were wondering in 
what manner the Scottish professor would clear himself of the 
numerous charges preferred against him by Archdeacon Hare,— 
charges which have been long before the public, which are 
serious in their character, and regarded by many as not admitting 
of successful refutation. 

The bulky volume before us contains six articles on philo- 
sophy, two on literature, and eight on education, all of which 
are reprinted from the Edinburgh Review; it also comprises 
three invaluable appendices, respectively intitled philosophical, 
logical, and educational. Thus, the matter which is now 
published for the first time, extends to upwards of one half of 
that published before. 

It would be marvellous, if, indeed, numerous illustrations, from 
Bacon downwards, had not familiarized our minds with similar 
facts, that the merits of Sir W. Hamilton have not been more 
extensively recognised in his own country. Out of Britain he 
has received abundant honour. His chief contributions have 
been translated into French by M. Peisse, and into Italian by 
S. Lo. Gatto. But though his speculations have been published 
for years, it is only now, that is, at a period when the spirit of 
philosophical inquiry is reviving, that they are exciting a pro- 
founder and more extensive interest. The social and religious 
aspects of our country have at length roused it in some degree 
from the gross and all but universal materialism of thought and 
feeling into which it had sunk, and in spite of some little 
temporary alarm and detriment, we are truly thankful for such 
awakening. Never, perhaps, in the history of our country has 
there been so wide-spread a regard for a philosophical literature 
as at present. The rudiments of psychology are now incor- 
porated with the general course of education at some of our 
best schools; young men who have left the ‘ status pupillaris,’ 
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stimulated and aided by such popular expositions as Lewes’ 
Biographical History of Philosophy, and Morell’s History of 
Modern Philosophy, ave pursuing the same study, while, 
mirabile dictu, symptoms of the philosophical spirit have actually 
made their appearance once more at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, though we cannot compliment the latter on the 
ethical writings of its representative, Dr. Whewell. But we will 
moderate our censures upon the manifest incompetence and 
failure in the department of philosophy of this illustrious mathe- 
matician, in the hope that some of his colleagues possessing a 
higher philosophical genius, and a profounder and more accurate 
erudition, will redeem that university from the disgrace, in this 
respect, in which it has been so long involved. 

t is now becoming universally acknowledged, that it is neither 
wise nor safe to despise and neglect philosophy; and that as 
there is no lack of works professing to base their hostility to 
religion upon a ‘philosophical foundation, there ought to be a 
counter literature, whose philosophy, at once more profound, 
catholic, and vigorous, shall defend the truths of revelation. 
And be it observed, that to doubt the possibility of elaborating 
such a philosophy,—to allow the name to be arrogated without 
challenge and refutation by a tissue of assertions which, for the 
most part, are either wholly gratuitous, or rest on the most 
impertect induction,—in short, to confess by silence that the 
philosophy which attacks revelation is unanswerable by reason, 
is to inflict the most serious injury on truth, and to allow, in 
effect, if not in words, that a philosophy can be irrefutable, and 
yet be in antagonism to the revealed will of God. And what 
is this, in its last result, but to give currency among the enemies 
of Christianity to the doctrine, that its distinctive elements are 
false. Distant be the day, when such infatuation shall seize 
upon those who believe in the Bible as the oracles of God. 
For ourselves, we shrink not from the avowal of a firm convic- 
tion, that the time will come when the true philosophy will 
be found in perfect harmony with the Bible, and when reason, 
no longer disdaining the limits within which alone it can 
safely act, shall allow that to be credible which is incompre- 
hensible, and shall vindicate to faith, the right of holding divided 
empire in the soul. Nor is this a prophetic anticipation in the 
face of adverse symptoms. ‘The work under notice contains 
more than the germs of this philosophy. The perusal of its 
two philosophical appendices, especially, will surely serve as a 
timely admonition and reproof to that shoal of philosophical 
quacks who have of late undertaken to throw discredit upon 
revelation, because, forsooth, some of its facts and truths 
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transcend our comprehension. It is truly exhilarating to find 
in the speculations of one who holds a pre-eminent position 
among the philosophers of Europe, a frank and enlightened 
confession of the impotence of human reason. He is not 
ashamed of being the exponent of a philosophy which he 
characterizes as ‘a discipline of humility, a learned ignorance, 
directly opposed to that false knowledge which puffeth up.’ 
He accepts and endorses the aphorism of St. Chrysostom, ‘ The 
foundation of our knowledge is humility ;’ and he further affirms 
his philosophy to be ‘a scientific demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of that wisdom in high matters which the apostle prohibits 
us even to attempt; proposing, as it does, from the limitation of 
the human powers, from our impotence to comprehend what 
however we must admit, to show articulately why the ‘secret 
things of God’ cannot but be to man ‘ past finding out.’ Thus 
humility becomes the cardinal virtue not only of revelation, but 
of reason. 

It is well known that Sir William Hamilton has been for 
many years the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh, which has long enjoyed the distinction 
of supremacy in this department of philosophy above all the 
other great seats of learning in Britain. His entrance upon the 
duties of his chair marks an epoch in the history of logical and 
psychological speculations among the youth of Scotland; while 
the celebrity of his lectures has not failed to attract a consider- 
able number from the southern division of the empire. It is no 
uncommon thing for those who have been educated in other 
universities to spend a session, or more, in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of conducting their philosophical studies under the 
guidance of the accomplished baronet. And we may be allowed 
to state, as the result of personal experience, and the accumu- 
lated testimonies of many who have enjoyed the privilege of 
receiving his instructions, that to him—his spirit, public lec- 
tures, and private suggestions—his students owe their chief 
obligations for whatever of enthusiasm, patient labour, and dis- 
cipline they may possess. His spirit is diffused through his 
class to an extent which is but seldom realized, even in cases 
where the subjects discussed are of a less abstruse and a more 
attractive character. Nor does this arise in any degree from his 
eloquence or rhetoric; for it is no secret to those who have read 
any of his productions, that in his fastidious endeavour to attain 
the most rigid accuracy in the expression of his thoughts, he 
sacrifices in a degree sufficient to rouse the shades of Blair and 
his aesthetical fraternity, all the graces of ordinary literature. 
Whether he might not effect a combination between accuracy 
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and style, and thus atone, in some measure, by the fire and 
beauty of his language, for the inherent abstruseness of his 
subject, we do not presume to decide ; we only affirm, that the 
powerful influence he exerts over his students is not attributable 
to any such incidental adornments. 

During their delivery, his lectures are, for the most part, 
incomprehensible, both on account of the novel nomenclature, 
and the manifold distinctions, in which they abound; and yet 
so fully alive are the students to the philosophical value which, 
on private and careful examination, they will find to attach to 
every sentence he has uttered, that it is common for several of 
them to compare the notes they have hurriedly taken, with the 
view of supplementing deficiencies, and thus obtaining an 
accurate transcript of the day’s prelection. Nor is this expe- 
dient useless in another respect; for lectures and examinations 
upon them succeed each other on alternate days; and it behoves 
all who are ambitious of the honour to be conferred by the 
suffrages of the students at the close of the session, to labour 
with unwearying assiduity to master the lectures they have 
heard. We say with unwearying assiduity, for the difficulties 
are great, numerous, and constant. The student who, as the 
result of patient toil, has acquitted himself well to-day, in the 
presence of his associates, by rendering a faithful account of 
the last lecture, is not for that reason discharged from equal 
application for some time to come. Two days hence he may be 
summoned to the same conspicuous and trying position again, 
for the principle which regulates the examination is one of 
chance. On the professor’s table is a jar containing cards, 
bearing respectively the letters of the alphabet. After mixing 
them together, he takes the first which comes to hand, and the 
inscribed letter becomes a summons to all whose surnames it 
commences to stand up and reproduce the previous lecture. 

To the study of metaphysics Sir William has brought that 
which is indispensable to eminence in any pursuit, whether 
speculative or practical, a strong and indomitable passion, a 
passion arising from the very structure of his mind; for it is as 
true of the metaphysician as of the poet—he is born, and not 
made. Doubtless, there are multitudes who, by an amateur 
devotion to cither, may attain to a respectable standing as 
critics, may incorporate with their general education both a 
knowledge of philosophical systems, their individual features 
and relative dependence, and of the whole cyclopzdia of poets, 
ancient and modern, but they do not become on this account 
either sage or poet. The new truth, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical, will still emanate only fom the natural genius, from 
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him who, by a predilection not less imperative than a necessity 
of nature, rises toward poetry or philosophy as his special and 
inevitable mission. It is allowed, that new error as well as new 
truth may spring from the same source, and that the greatest 
errors have frequently the privilege of pleading a most respect- 
able parentage—the greatest men; but let it be remembered, in 
mitigation of this fact, that an error which to the mass of man- 
kind has an egregious magnitude, is often, for the most part, 
the generalized result of an amount of evidence, which is unseen 
by all but the few who have encountered it, as the consequence 
of the very extent and profundity of their investigations. 

The slightest perusal of Sir William’s philosophical writings 
will be sufficient to convince the reader that he is in intercourse 
with a mind of the most extraordinary comprehension and 
acuteness. He combines, in a degree unequalled since the 
time of Aristotle (of whom, indeed, he is a devout, though 
not a blind and undiscriminating worshipper), the powers of 
analysis and generalization. Indeed, there are some portions of 
his writings, such as occasional paragraphs, in notes B and C, 
in which he seems to be laboriously multiplying distinctions 
which have no appreciable difference. But a more careful scrutiny 
never fails to reveal the reality of the discrimination which he 
‘sought to signalize. Some may be tempted to denounce such 
passages as disfigured by hair-splitting: but he never perfurms 
such feats, unless they are imposed upon him by the demands 
of philosophical truth, and then, it surely is no mean praise to 
say, that he performs them most successfully. The classification 
he has given us, and that, too, without aid from previous 
og ane of the various theories of representation which 

ave, at successive periods, been fabricated tor the purpose of 
explaining the manner in which we become cognizant of the 
outer world, is a remarkable illustration of his power to catch 
and express in appropriate terms the slightest shades of varia- 
tion in philosophical opinions, while the same fragment affords 
an equally wonderful illustration of the facility with which he 
can elicit from those same opinions their common element, and 
thus rise at once to a comprehensive and correct generalization. 
The degree in which these two counter powers of analysis and 
generalization exist in any mind, together with their relative 
proportion, determines a man’s philosophical character. 
But we have only spoken of the original endowments of Sir 
William Hamilton. With these alone he would have been a 
philosopher, and it would have been not a little interesting to see 
a work from his pen which should have been the genuine result 
of his own speculations, unaffected and unmodified by their con- 
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tact with the historic developments of philosophy. But if native 
power and learning were commensurable quantities, it would be 
a problem difficult of solution, which of them in his case prepon- 
derates. The erudition displayed, both in his edition of Reid, 
and in his more recent volume, is unequalled in any philosophical 
publication of which our country can boast; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether even our German brethren will not be somewhat 
jealously alarmed at the appearance of so formidable a stranger 
upon the field of that learned philosophical criticism which for 
many years they have almost exclusively cultivated. Nor is 
this erudition confined to the department of metaphysics. It 
embraces an acquaintance with all collateral truth.* He would 
seem to have prosecuted his studies upon the principle ‘ Difficile 
‘est in philosophia, pauca esse ei nota, cui non sint aut pleraque 
‘aut omnia.’ His singular and elaborate dissertation on common 
sense, embracing an historical sketch of the doctrine from the 
dawn of speculation to the present day; his physiological notes, 
illustrative of the three-fold distinction of the properties of matter 
into primary, secundo-primary, and secondary; his critical dis- 
cussion of the text of Aristotle; his celebrated article on logic ; 
the curious, and we believe, successful attempt to ascertain the 
authorship of the Epistole obscurorum virorum ; and his articles 
on education and university reform, combine to establish for him 
a reputation for erudition unsurpassed, if equalled, since the days 
of the elder Scaliger. And the marvel is, that possessing these 
accumulated stores of knowledge, he should have retained his 
own freedom and independence of thought, and have given to the 
world a system of siden which, both in its formal develop- 
ment, and in certain distinctive results, bears the stamp of his 
own individuality, and will, we are confident, be identified with 


* It gives us pleasure to confirm the estimate we have pronounced of Sir William 
by a citation of the opinions of illustrious foreigners. M. Peisse, to whom refer- 
ence has been already made, thus writes of Hamilton in his Preface to the Frag- 
ments de Philosophie :—‘I\ n’est pas peut-étre en Europe un homme qui posséde 
une connaissance aussi compléte et aussi minutieuse, une intelligence aussi pro- 
fonde des livres, des syst¢mes et des philosophes d’ Allemagne.’—p. Ixxxi. 

‘L’¢rudition de M. Hamilton n’est pas cette érudition morte qui s’occupe plus 
des livres que des idées, et qui ¢touffe l’esprit philosophique au lieu de le nourrir; 
c'est une Grudition active qui laisse 4 la pensée toute son indpendance; elle n’est 
pas a elle-méme sa propre fin, mais seulement un instrument pour la recherche de 
ja vérité. Quoique infiniment variée, car elle embrasse presque tout le champ des 
sciences morales et rationelles et de la littérature générale, elle est en méme temps 
compiéte et profonde, principalement en philosophie ancienne et moderne et en 
mati¢re d’instruction publique. Peud’hommes en Europe sont aussi familiers avec 
la philosophie et en particulier avec Aristotle.’—p. Ixxxiii. 

M. Cousin calls him, in his Fragments Philosophiques, ‘Le plus grand critique 
de notre sitcle.’ 

And M. Brandis, who is himself the most learned Aristotelian on the continent, 
denominates him ‘Le grand maitre du Peripatetisme.’ 
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his name, as combining in one harmonious whole, the best results 
of the Scottish and German Schools. It is a source of profound 
regret that qualifications so manifold and extraordinary should 
not have been devoted to the preparation of a history of philo- 
sophy, such as should have guided the student through the specu- 
lations of upwards of 3000 years, and have rescued this depart- 
ment of our national literature from the disgrace which now rests 
upon it. 

One of the most remarkable features of the works under review 
is, the peculiar nomenclature, which Sir William has partly 
created, and partly revived. It is a lamentable circumstance, 
that up to the present day, philosophy should lack an adequate 
vehicle for the expression of its truths. It is notorious that our 
ethical, metaphysical, and theological literature is almost every- 
where disfigured by carelessness and vacillation in the employ- 
ment of terms. Many of the ponderous polemical terms which 
have been mercilessly inflicted upon the ‘gentle’ and ‘ courteous’ 
reader, would never have seen the light but for misconceptions 
of the meaning of words. Champions of the same truth have 
been the valiant yet luckless antagonists of each other, on the 
ground of mere verbal differences, and the somewhat humbling 
conclusion of such an encounter has been, that a little prelimi- 
nary settlement as to definitions would have obviated the whole 
dispute. In geometry and in algebra we have a symbolic language 
which is adequate to the expression of the processes and relations 
with which the science of mathematics is conversant. ‘They are not 
liable either to expansion or compression. ‘heir connotation 
is simple and invariable. Ignorance, passion, prejudice, pecu- 
liarities of mental constitution, varieties of education, and the 
many unconscious but powerful influences which act upon us, 
have here no room for operation. Hence, at least in some mea- 
sure, the comparative perfection which this science, and others 
based upon its results, have attained. However strange it may 
seem, the fact is unquestionable, that the right use of language is 
one of the latest attainments in philosophical speculation. It is 
so in the life of the individual; it will be so in the literature of a 
nation. It is not until the man has been conversant for years 
with the tricks which an abusive employment of terms, whether 
by others or himself, has played upon him, that he begins to 
invest each with a fixed signification. At the outset, he philoso- 

hizes with a Protean nomenclature; it is only in the end that 
e learns to discriminate and define. And the language of 
philosophy will then become a fitting medium for the transmis- 
sion and circulation of truth, when its words approach nearest to 
the fixity of mathematical signs. Since the days of Locke, who 
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stands distinguished as well by his incomparable chapters on 
the proper and improper use of language, as by his practical 
violation of principles so clearly expounded, there has been a 
manifest improvement in the style of our philosophical literature. 
But we are persuaded that in no work, since the dawn of modern 
speculation, do we find anything which will contribute so mate- 
rially to the settlement of a precise and permanent terminology 
as the philosophical fragments published by Sir W. Hamilton. 

It is granted that many of his words wear a somewhat novel 
and grotesque aspect, but they amply vindicate their right to 
existence by the accuracy with which they express the ideas and 
theories which have hitherto either not been discriminated at all, 
or else signalized by lengthened periphrastic descriptions. And 
while it is nothing but pedantic impertinence for any writer, be 
his attainments what they may, to swell needlessly the vocables 
of a language, we are under a manifest obligation to the writer 
who, as the result of profounder and more comprehensive inves- 
tigations intu any department of truth, elicits new relations, and, 
if needs be, gives them expression in words invented for the 
purpose. The privilege which has been enjoyed without recla- 
mation by discoverers and systematizers in physical science, may 
surely be pleaded by mental philosophers. 

We shall now proceed to present the chief points in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s philosophy, indicating at the same time the manner 
in which they are developed from his fundamental doctrine of 
consciousness. 

In common with Aristotle, Descartes, and Locke, and in oppo- 
sition to Reid, Stewart, and Royer Collard, he regards conscious- 
ness, not as a special faculty, holding only a co-ordinate rank 
with other powers of the mind, from which it can be numerically 
distinguished, but as the universal condition of all intelligence, 
underlying and sustaining every mental act, operation, state, 
mode, modification, or by whatever other name the phenomena 
of the soul may be designated. To the degradation of conscious- 
ness from its important, because fundamental position, into that 
of a separate, occasional, and intermittent faculty, he justly 
traces the confusion which marks the details of the Scottish phi- 
losophy, as expounded by Reid and his immediate disciple; and 
it is from the due analysis of all the phenomena revealed in 
consciousness, together with their just classification, and an 
enlightened induction patiently and carefully drawn from them, 
that he confidently expects a true system of mental philosophy 
will emerge. 

It wiil be manifest from this simple statement, that by phi- 
losophy he understands something wholly different from that 
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cloudy and ever-changing ontology which has become the idol 
of our Teutonic brethren. Essence, the substratum of all phe- 
nomena, whether mental or physical, he declares to lie far beneath 
the reach of human understanding and reason. The science of 
the absolute is exposed as a fruitless rebellion against the regtric- 
tions which the Divine Being has laid upon our nature—an 
expenditure of that time, strength, skill, and patience, in attempt- 
ing to disclose the undiscoverable arcana of being, which might 
be successfully employed within the sphere of the phenomenal 
and conditioned. 

As in religion, the theologian demands—‘ what saith the 
scripture?’ so in psychology, Sir William demands—what saith 
consciousness ?— this is the law, this the testimony. Nothing is 
known, nothing can be known, except under the conditions of 
consciousness. Neither inner nor outer world is anything to us 
except as manifested in and through this indispensable and 
universal faculty. But the facts of consciousness must be intelli- 
gently investigated, or the appeal to them will issue in no truthful 
result, and no investigation can claim the character of inte!ligent 
or fair which does not extend to the tacts, the whole facts, and 
nothing but the facts, of consciousness, Neglect upon any one 
of these points has never failed to be fruitful of manifold errors in 
philosophical speculations. If it be inquired, for what reason 
the testimony of consciousness is accounted final, and appeal is 
not made to a higher tribunal, the answer is prompt and conclu- 
sive, there zs no higher tribunal. In the language of Cousin— 


‘The fundamental principle of knowledge and intellectual life is 
consciousness. Life begins with consciousness, and with consciousness 
it ends; in consciousness it is that we apprehend ourselves ; and it is 
in and through consciousness that we apprehend the external world. 
Were it possible to rise above consciousness, to place ourselves, so to 
speak, behind it, to penetrate into the secret workshop where intelli- 
gence blocks out and fabricates the various phenomena, there to 
officiate, as it were, at the birth, and to watch the evolution of con- 
sciousness, then might we hope to comprehend its nature, and the 
different steps through which it rises to the form in which it is actually 
revealed. But, as all knowledge commences with consciousness, it is 
able to remount no higher. Here a prudent analysis will therefore 
stop, and occupy itself with what is given.’ 


Thus, all our knowledge is found at last to repose on faith, 
faith in the veracity of those fundamental cognitions, facts, or 
feelings, which are seen in the last analysis of all our mental 
operations, and which being primordial in their character, are 
alike incapable of demonstration by any resolution into simpler 
principles, and of authentication by comparison with any authority 
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of greater or equal certainty. That this assumption of the exist- 
ence of ‘certain bases of knowledge in the mind itself’ is not 
unwarrantable is practically admitted even by such as theoretically 
disallow it; for while they vindicate to experience the honour of 
being the exclusive source of all our knowledge, they are com- 
pelled to retreat at last upon some universal and connate prin- 
ciples whose existence constitutes their own authority and warrant. 
In nothing perhaps has this truth been more clearly illustrated 
than in the various abortive attempts which have been made to 
find an empirical genesis for our ideas of space, time, and causality, 
for in all such endeavours there is either seen the most signal mis- 
conception of the real problem at issue, or else there always remains 
a certain stubborn residuum which no ingenuity can dispose of, 
except by referring it at once to the class of original mental laws. 

In the first dissertation appended to his edition of Reid, the 
following propositions respecting consciousness are given as either 
self-evident, or easily demonstrable. 

‘1. The end of philosophy is truth; and consciousness is the 
instrument and criterion of its application. In other words, philo- 
sophy is the development and application of the constitutive and 
normal truths which consciousness immediately reveals. 

‘2. Philosophy is thus wholly dependent on consciousness ; the 
possibility of the former supposing the trustworthiness of the latter. 

‘3. Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until proved to be 
mendacious. 

‘4. The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, imme- 
diately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary consequences, be 
shown to stand in mutual contradiction. 

‘5. The immediate or mediate repugnance of any two of its data 
being established, the presumption in favour of the general veracity 
of consciousness is abolished, or rather reversed. For while on the 
one hand, all that is not contradictory is not therefore true; on the 
other, a positive proof of falsehood in one instance establishes a 
presumption of probable falsehood in all; for the maxim ‘falsus in 
uno, fulsus in omnibus’ must determine the credibility of conscious- 
ness as of every other witness. 

‘6. No attempt to show that the data of consciousness are either in 
themselves or in their necessary consequences mutually contradictory 
has yet succeeded, and the presumption in favour of the truth of 
consciousness and the possibility of philosophy has therefore never 
been reargued. In other words, an original, universal, dogmatic 
subversion of knowledge has hitherto been found impossible. 

*7. No philosopher has ever formally denied the truth, or dis- 
claimed the authority of consciousness; but few or none have been 
content implicitly to accept and consistently to follow out its dictates. 
Instead of humbly resorting to consciousness to draw from thence 
his doctrines and their proof, each dogmatic speculator looked only 
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into consciousness, there to discover his pre-adopted opinions. In 
philosophy, men have abused the code of natural, as in theology 
the code of positive revelation; and the epigraph of a great Pro- 
testant divine on the book of Scripture, is certainly not less applicable 
to the book of consciousness, 


* Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 


‘8. The first and most obvious consequence of this procedure has 
been the multiplication of philosophical systems, in every conceivable 
aberration from the unity of truth. 

‘9. The second, but less obvious consequence has been the critical 
surrender, by each several system, of the possibility of philosophy in 
general. For as the possibility of philosophy supposes the absolute 
truth of consciousness, every system which proceeded on the hypo- 
thesis that even a single deliverance of consciousness is untrue, did, 
however it might eschew the overt declaration, thereby invalidate the 
general credibility of consciousness, and supply to the sceptic the 
premises he required to subvert philosophy, in so far as that system 
represented it. 

‘10. And yet although the past history of philosophy has, in a 
great measure, been only a history of variation and error (variasse 
erroris est); yet the cause of this variation being known, we obtain a 
valid ground of hope for the destiny of philosophy in future. Because, 
since philosophy has been hitherto inconsistent with itself only in 
being inconsistent with the dictates of our natural beliefs, 


‘For truth is catholic and nature one,’ 


it follows that philosophy has simply to return to natural conscious- 
ness, to return to unity and truth.’ 


In doing this, we have only to attend to the three following 
maxims or precautions :— 


1. That we admit nothing [which is] not either an original datum 
of consciousness, or the legitimate consequence of such a datum. 

2. That we embrace all the original data of consciousness, and all 
their legitimate consequences. 

3. That we exhibit each of these in its individual integrity, neither 
distorted nor mutilated, and in its relative place, whether of pre- 
eminence or subordination.—(Note A. § 1, pp. 746-747.) 


But the inquiry at once emerges—By what marks shall we be 
able, out of the vast multitude of our thoughts, feelings, and 
beliefs, to distinguish those principles of common sense upon 
which Sir William proposes to rear the whole structure of his 
econ aed ? The existence of such principles he has established 

eyond a doubt, but they are of no philosophical value unless 
they can be discriminated by some essential features from our 
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secondary and derived convictions. Is it left to individual 
ignorance or caprice to determine which of our strong beliefs 
shall be installed in the high position of regal and primary 
truths, or are there catholic criteria by which in every man the 
primordial and simple may be satisfactorily separated from the 
secondary and compounded? The importance of this question 
has not escaped the accomplished baronet, and, accordingly, 
he has specified four such criteria:—1. Incomprehensibility. 
2. Simplicity. 3. Necessity and absolute universality. 4. Their 
comparative evidence and certainty. 


‘1. In reference to the first: A conviction is incomprehensible 
when there is merely given us in consciousness— That its object is 
(ére Eore); and when we are unable to comprehend through a higher 
notion or belief why or how it is (cure tore); when we are able to 
comprehend why or how a thing is, the belief of the existence of that 
thing is not a primary datum of consciousness, but a subsumption 
under the cognition or belief which affords its reason. 

‘2. As tothe second: It is manifest that if a cognition or belief 
be made up of, and can be explicated into, a plurality of cognitions or 
beliefs, that, as compound, it cannot be original. 

*3. Touching the third : Necessity and universality may be regarded 
as coincident. For when a belief is necessary, it is, eo ipso, universal; 
and that a belief is universal, is a certain index that it must be 
necessary. (See Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, L. i. § 4, p. 32.) To prove 
the necessity, the universality must, however, be absolute; for a 
relative universality indicates no more than custom and education, 
howbeit the subjects themselves may deem that they follow only the 
dictates of nature. As St. Jerome has it, ‘unaqueque gens hoc 
legem nature putat, quod didicit.’ 

‘4. The fourth and last character of our original beliefs is their 
comparative evidence and certainty. This, along with the third, is 
well stated by Aristotle—* What appears to all, that we affirm ¢o be ; 
and he who rejects this belief will assuredly advance nothing better 
deserving of credence.’ And again, ‘ If we know and believe through 
certain original principles, we must know and believe these with 
paramount certainty, for the very reason that we know and believe 
all else through them.’—(Note A. § 4, pp. 754, 755.) 


The defence which our author institutes of the scientific and 
philosophical character of the argument from common sense, we 
must by no means omit, as it has been the fashion with too 
many of our modern writers to sneer at the philosophy of Reid 
as an unscientific transference of the problems of metaphysics to 
the decision of the vulgar. And, indeed, in reference to the 
Scottish philosophy in the hands of Reid and Stewart, we are 
compelled to endorse the statements of M. Peisse. 


‘L’argument du sens commun, en effet, n’ctait entre ses mains, 
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ainsi qui je l’ai dit ailleurs, qu’une fin de non-recevoir, et avait plus 
Yair d'une défaite ou d'un déni de justice que d’une solution philo- 
sophique.’—(Préface, 1xxx.) 


But we are happy to cite the same authority to the fact, that 
these objections are now effectually removed by the scientific 
character which the philosophy of common sense has assumed 
in the hands of Sir W. Hamilton.— ( Vide Préface, passim.) 


With respect to the charge that the appeal to common sense 
is unscientific, our author writes— 


‘Nor is it true that the argument from common sense denies the 
decision to the judgment of philosophers, and accords it to the verdict 
of the vulgar. Nothing can be more erroneous. We admit, nay we 
maintain, as D’Alembert well expresses it, ‘that the truth in meta- 
physics, like the truth in matters of taste, is a truth of which all 
minds have the germ within themselves; to which, indeed, the 
greater number pay no attention, but which they recognise the 
moment it is pointed out to them. ... But if in this sort all are 
able to understand, all are not able to instruct; or, to employ the 
words of the ingenious Lichtenberg, ‘ Philosophy, twist the matter 
as we may, is always a sort of chemistry’ (Scheidekunst). The 
peasant employs all the principles of abstract philosophy, only 
enveloped, latent, engaged, as the men of physical science express it; 
the philosopher exhibits the pwre principle.’ —(Hinterlassene Schriften, 
vol. ii. p. 67.) 

‘The first problem of philosophy—and it is one of no easy accom- 
plishment—being thus to seek out, purify, and establish, by intellec- 
tual analysis and criticism, the elementary feelings or beliefs in which 
are given the elementary truths of which all are in possession; and 
the argument from common sense being the allegation of these 
feelings or beliefs, as explicated and ascertained, in proof of the 
relative truths and their necessary consequences; this argument is 
manifest!y dependent on philosophy as an art, as an acquired 
dexterity, and cannot, notwithstanding the errors which they have 
so frequently committed, be taken out of the hands of the philo- 
sophers. Common sense is like common law: each may be laid 
down as the general rule of decision; but in the one case it must be 
left to the jurist; in the other, to the philosopher to ascertain what 
are the contents of the rule; and though in both instances the 
common man may be cited as a witness, for the custom or the fact, 
in neither can he be allowed to officiate as advocate or as judge.’— 
(Note A. § 3, pp. 751, 752.) 


Such, then, is the foundation of that philosophy of which Sir 
William is partly the expounder and partly the creator. On 
the mind of man—on those essential and regulative principles 


other words, on the ‘ ipse intellectus’ of the celebrated philoso- 
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phical aphorism of Leibnitz, he believes that the true philosophy 
will be found at last to stand. 

Let us now proceed to show in what manner the doctrine of 
common sense thus stated, explained and defended, is applied to 
the philosophy of external perception—of the absolute, and of 
the will. 

I. External perception. 

Are we, or are we not, immediately percipient of an external 


‘world? To this question, the great majority of philosophers in 


every age have replied in the negative, while at the same time 
they have one and all admitted that consciousness declares our 
knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive. The fact that 
the assertion of consciousness has been unambiguously in favour 
of the immediate perception has been allowed; but the veracity 
of this assertion has not only been called in question, but dis- 
tinctly denied. The cross-examination to which consciousness 
has been unworthily subjected, and the unsustained contradictions 
with which its decisions have been met, have sprung, we 
conceive, from two sources; from the presumed deceptions of 
sense, all of which may be easily referred to premature inferences 
on the part of the judgment from the data actually furnished ; 
and from the disposition which has so extensively prevailed from 
an early period, to hold that mind and matter are so contrasted 
with each other as existences, that the latter can only be known 
by the former through certain representative media. And yet, 
in truth, nothing is more gratuitous than the assumption that 
the mind can only be immediately conscious of its own opera- 
tions, and that its intercourse with the outer world must be 
through vicarious phenomena. This prejudice (for an intelli- 
gent inference it cannot be) has given birth to all the varieties 
of representational theories which are classified and discriminated 
with such exquisite precision in Note C. Nor can we wonder 
at the multitude of hypotheses which have been framed to bridge 
over the interval between the ego and the non-ego, when once 
the explicit testimony of consciousness to the fact of an imme- 
diate perception of the external world has been rejected. Many 
of them are the herculean tasks which nature imposes as penal- 
ties on the speculative faculties of men, when they refuse to 
accept as absolutely true the simple utterances of consciousness. 


‘ There are three possible forms of the representative hypothesis, all 
of which have been actually maintained. 

‘1. The representative object xot a modification of mind. 

‘2. The representative object a modification of mind depending for 
its apprehension, but not for its existence, on the act of consciousness. 

‘3, The representative object a modification of mind, non-existent 
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out of consciousness ;—the idea and its perception being only different 
relations of an act (state) really identical. 

‘In the first, the various opinions touching the nature and origin 
of the representative object; whether material or immaterial, or between 
both; whether physical or hyperphysical; whether propagated from 
the external object, or generated in the medium; whether fabricated 
by the intelligent soul, or in the animal life; whether infused by God 
or angels, or identical with the Divine substance;—these afford in the 
history of philosophy so many subordinate modifications of this form 
of the hypothesis. In the ¢wo latter, the subaltern theories have been 
determined by the difficulty to connect the representation with the 
reality in a relation of causal dependence; and while some philosophers 
have left it altogether unexplained, the others have been compelled to 
resort to the hyperphysical theories of Divine assistance, and a pre- 
established harmony. Under the second, opinions have varied whether 
the representative object be innate or factitious.’—Discussions on 
Philosophy, §c., p. 56. 


In opposition to all these representative systems, Sir William 
maintains the doctrine, that we are immediately conscious of the 
outer world—that the non-ego is presented not represented to the 
ego; and this he does in accordance with the principles ex- 

ounded in his Dissertation on Common Sense. His appeal 
ies to consciousness, and to consciousness alone; and the re- 
sponse of consciousness, when interrogated on the point in 
question, is categorical and clear. 


‘When I concentrate my attention,’ he says, ‘ in the simplest act of 
perception, I return from my observation with the most irresistible 
conviction of éwo facts, or rather two branches of the same fact—that 
Iam; and that something different from me exists. In this act, I am 
conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality 
as the object perceived; and I am conscious of both existences in the 
same indivisible moment of intuition. The knowledge of the subject 
does not precede nor follow the knowledge of the object; neither deter- 
mines, neither is determined by the other. 

‘ The two terms of correlation stand in mutual counterpoise and equal 

independence; they are given as connected in the synthesis of know- 
ledge, but as contrasted in the antithesis of existence. Such is the 
fact of perception revealed in consciousness; and as it determines man- 
kind in general in their equal assurance of the reality of an external 
world, and of the existence of their own minds. Consciousness declares 
our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive. Wor is the fact as 
given, denied even by those who disallow its truth. So clear is the 
deliverance, that even the philosophers who reject an intuitive percep- 
tion, find it impossible not to admit that their doctrine stands decidedly 
opposed to the voice of consciousness, and the natural conviction of 
mankind.’—Jbid., pp. 53, 54. 
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Again: 

‘In perception consciousness gives, as an ultimate fact, a belief of 
the knowledge of the existence of something different from self. As 
ultimate, this belief cannot be reduced to a higher principle; neither 
ean it be truly analyzed into a double element. We only believe that 
this something exists, because we believe that we know (are conscious 
of) this something as existing; the belief’ of the existence is necessarily 
involved in the belief of the knowledge of the existence. Both are 
original or neither. Does consciousness deceive us in the latter, it 
necessarily deludes us in the former; and if the former, though a fact 
of consciousness be false; the latter because a fact of consciousness is 
not true. The beliefs contained in the two propositions: 

‘1. I believe that a material world exists. 

‘2. I believe that I immediately know a material world existing (in 
other words, I believe that the external reality itself is the object of 
which I am conscious in perception) ; 
though distinguished by philosophers, are thus virtually identical.’— 
Ibid., pp. 86, 87. 

But, it may be asked—Does our author claim for man the 

ower of perceiving the external world as it is in itself? No. 
He thus guards himself from misapprehension— 

‘Existence absolutely and in itself is to us as zero; and while 
nothing is, so nothing is known to us, except those phases of being 
which stand in analogy to our faculties of knowledge. These we call 
qualities, phenomena, properties, &c. When we say, therefore, that a 
thing is known in itself, we mean only that it stands face to face, in 
direct and immediate relation to the conscious mind; in other words, 
that, as existing, its phenomena form part of the circle of our know- 
ledge—exist since they are known, and are known because they exist.’ 
—Ibid., p. 53. 

But, while our author repudiates all pretensions to an imme- 
diate perception of the essence of the outer world, he still 
maintains, as an indispensable and fundamental condition of his 
doctrine, that some of its relations are the objects of a direct and 
uninferred perception; and he still further maintains, that the 
representative hypotheses, whether gross or refined, have not, on 
the one hand, vindicated their right to existence by showing 
cause why the integral testimony of consciousness was not 
accepted; whereas, on the other hand, they lack the only thing 
which can impart to them philosophic credibility; the guarantee 
of that very consciousness whose truthfulness they have gratui- 
tously impeached. Neither of these charges have the advocates 
of any of the forms of representation endeavoured to repel, and 
accordingly the system of natural realism, or real presentationism, 
as espoused and defended by Sir William, stands alone in its 
conformity with the primary laws of intelligence. 
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The only position which it is logically competent to occupy}Pe 
in assailing this philosophy, is the denial of the fact which Sirf?" 
William has repeatedly stated, viz. that ‘consciousness declares\™® 
our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive.’ 

The admission of this, unless the mendacity of consciousness 
can be successfully shown, annihilates the ground upon which 
alone a representative hypothesis can be reared. 

Before we pass on to other aspects of our author’s philosophy, 
it will contribute to throw still further light on his doctrine offbe! 
perception, if we bring together a few of his general and con-}!0 
densed statements upon the subject, reminding the reader mean- 
while, that the full bearings of it can only be comprehended by 
a careful study of Sir William’s expositions themselves; and]‘ 
especially of Note D, on the distinction between the primary, 
secundo-primary, and secondary, qualities of matter. 


correlation to its organism ; for thus only can an object exist, now and} Ty 
here to sense.’ —Note D.* p. 879. 

‘Sensation proper is the conditio sine qua non of a perception proper 
of the primary qualities. For we are only aware of the existence of 
our organism, in being sentient of it, as thus or thus affected, and are 
only aware of its being the subject of extension, figure, division, motion, 
&c., in being percipientof its affections, as like or as unlike, and as 
out of, or locally external to each other.—Note D.* p. 880. 

‘Above a certain point, the stronger the sensation the weaker the 
perception ; and the distincter the perception, the less obtrusive the 
sensation ; in other words—though perception proper and sensation 
proper only exist as they co-exist, in the degree or intensity of their 
existence they are always found in an inverse ratio of each other.’— 
Ibid. p. 880. 

‘ The organism is the field of apprehension, both to sensation proper 
and perception proper, but with this difference, that the former views 
it as of the ego, the latter as of the non-ego; that the one draws it 
within, the other shuts it out from, the sphere of self. As animated, as 
the subject of affections of which I am conscious, the organism belongs 
to me; and of these affections which I recognise as mine, sensation 
proper is the apprehension. As material, as the subject of extension, 
figure, divisibility, and so forth, the organism does not belong to me, th 
the conscious unit ; and of these properties which I do not recognise cl 
as mine, perception proper is the apprehension,’—Jbid. p. 880. At 

‘A perception of the primary qualities does not, originally and in PI 
itself, reveal to us the existence, and qualitative existence, of aught €: 
beyond the organism apprehended by us as extended, figured, divided, jn 
&c.—Ibid. p. 881. 

‘ The existence of an extra-organic world is apprehended, not in a 
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‘All perception is a sensitive cognition ; it therefore apprehends|ab: 
Po the existence of no object, out of its organism, or not in immediate})o 
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upy perception of the primary qualities, but in a perception of the quasi- 
ey primary phasis of the secundo-primary ; that is, in the consciousness 
that our locomotive energy is resisted, and not resisted by aught in the 
organism itself. For in the consciousness of being thus resisted is 
involved as a correlative, the consciousness of a resisting something 
«ternal to our organism. Both are, therefore, conjointly apprehended.’ 


We must now proceed, with as much brevity as possible, to lay 
before our readers our author's philosophy in the aspect it bears 
to the Infinite and the Absolute. 
His speculations on this subject first appeared in an article on 
1 byjM. Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, published in 1829. How it 
andjcould ever come to pass that the French philosopher, whose 
,, works abound in passages declaratory of the exclusive competence 
“lof consciousness to afford the basis of a true philosophy, could 
find place in his system for his doctrine of the infinite and the 
ndsjabsolute would remain a mystery were we not familiar with other 
liatelnotable extravagances committed by the same illustrious man. 
‘andiThe fact is, that Cousin has not in any of his works justified 
is claims to the possession of the logical faculty in any high 
egree. In his intense passion for systems he is unapproached 


oh nd unapproachable. And long may he remain so, unless this 
tion, Passion be united with a far more patient, comprehensive, and 


gid induction than we can honestly allow to distinguish the 
ritings of the leading philosopher of France. His attempts to 
laborate a philosophy which should be the ‘complement and 
onciliation of all philosophical opinions,’ however amiable, and 
owever demonstrative of his intrepid boldness, prove him to be 
‘blind to the polar opposition between the ontology of Hegel, and 
he more empirical schools. The elements to be blended in 
rder to the accomplishment of so ambitious an aim could not 
ave been taken into better hands than his own if the only thing 
eeded for this coalition were the magic of words. But that this 
pecies of charm has its limits is conspicuously shown in his 
ailure upon this point ; and though it cannot be doubted that any 
system of philosophy which lays pretensions to truth must be 
sion, PClectic in its character, we cannot compliment M. Cousin on 
,me the success of his eclecticism. In some future paper we may 
onisetlaim the attention of our readers to what we deem the stubborn 
© “hnd irreconcilable contradictions which vitiate his philosophy, 
nd insnd which prove, that however high may be his merits as an 
1ught expounder of the speculations of others (though here we can 
ided, indulge in no indiscriminate praise), he lacks the qualifications 
which are essential to a philosopher who is ambitious of connect- 
t in ajng his name with a system which, from its truth to nature, shall 
NO, XXXII. KK 
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survive the age that gave it birth, and take its place among the 
things that are ‘most surely known.’ 

The results which M. Cousin has vauntingly put forth as the 
legitimate offspring of his psychological method, cannot certainly 
incur the charge of being either ordinary or tame. They have 
whatever of merit can attach to the marvellous, irrespective of its 
connexion with the true. If we accept his own statement of his 
achievements, a statement which we doubt not is supported by 
his convictions, but which we believe to be the utterance of a 
dreamer under momentary illusion, he has scaled the dizzy heights 
of the Infinite and pont tom and what is more astounding still, 
has done this by a road which neither logically nor psychologi- 
cally can conduct any mortal beyond the region of the phenomenal 
and the finite. He has a method, and he professes to sanction 
neither in himself nor others the slightest aberration from it. 
Whatever be the subject he treats, he persuades himself, though 
others should be incredulous, that he always carries in his hand 
the clue of consciousness. He maintains that he has never 
dropped it for a moment, and that he feels it as palpably in his 
lofty speculations upon the infinite and absolute, as in his discus- 
sion of the most obvious facts and laws of our mental constitution, 
There is, accordingly, consistency in his dream—he has his 
‘method in his madness, which he does not intentionally abandon. 

The philosophy of M. Cousin on this point has been adopted 
by Mr. Morell, who, though he freely confesses his inability 
to combat the arguments of Sir William Hamilton in favour ‘ of 
the negative character of this great fundamental conception’ of 
the infinite,— 


‘Cannot divest his mind of the belief that there is something positive 
in the glance which the human soul casts upon the world of eternity 
and infinity. Whether we rise to the contemplation of the absolute, 
through the medium of the true, the beautiful, or the good, we cannot 
imagine that our highest conceptions of these terminate in darkness, 
in a total negation of all knowledge. So far from this, there seem to 
be flashes of light, ineffable it may be, but still real, which envelope 
the soul in a lustre all divine, when it catches glimpses of infinite 
truth, infinite beauty, and infinite excellence. The mind, instead of 
plunging into a total eclipse of all intellection, when it rises to this 
elevation, seems rather to be dazzled by a too great effulgence; yet 
still, the light is real light, although, to any but the strongest vision, 
the effect may be to blind rather than to illumine.’* 


If Mr. Morell’s conception of the absolute partakes of the 
obscurity and confusion which characterize the sentences just 
cited, it must be of small value. What Mr. Morell understands 

* Hist. of Modern Phil., pp. 504, 505, 2nd edition. 
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he by a ‘great fundamental conception’ which, in utter violation of 
the canon that all such conceptions must be universal, is restricted 
he #to a favoured few, who have ‘the strongest vision,’ requires a 
special faculty to comprehend. Assuredly, the ‘great effulgence’ 
we Hof which he speaks must extend its disastrous influence far and 
its J wide, since the mass of the human family know nothing of the 
i positive conception of the absolute and infinite; and the eyes 
by § which can endure its brilliance nndazzled must be preternaturally 
strong, when Locke and Hamilton, and an illustrious cloud of 
hts J witnesses beside, declare themselves to be ‘ blind’ to anything but 
till, Ba negative conception. With what show of philosophical fairness 
ogi- fF Mr. Morell can persist in maintaining the positivity of such conce 
nal § tion, and honour it moreover with the designation ‘ fundamental,’ 
ion @ in the face of the confession made by himself, that it is the heritage 
| it. Bofa few, and the objection urged by us, that he implicitly con- 
ugh Hvicts of weak vision, philosophers who have never before been 
and Hsuspected of this misfortune, it is not given to ordinary mortals 
ver Bito vine. Have we misunderstood his definition of ‘ conception’ 
and ‘fundamental’? If so, our criticism is so far nugatory. But 
cus- § ifno such misapprehension has taken place, then must Mr. Morell’s 
ion, logical faculty have deserted him out of courtesy to the rhetorical, 
his which in the passages under review has done such havoc as to 
don. B deserve in future a strict surveillance. Perhaps there is a new 
pted logic fabricated to suit the new doctrine. But if this be so, as 
ility § we are by no means distrustful of the sufficiency of the old, we 
 offshall apply it to the reasoning of the great eclectic himself, or, at 
n’ of Mleast, present it as it has been applied by Sir W. Hamilton. The 
question for consideration is this:—Have we a positive conception 
sitiveot the Absolute and the Infinite, a conception which ranks 
rnity famongst the primary and fundamental ones of our nature; in other 
lute, words, has M. Cousin discovered a new element hitherto unob- 
unnot served among the facts of consciousness ? 
nes3,§ Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin, though at one in their 
-m toBfundamental doctrine, that consciousness is the exclusive basis 
elope fof philosophy, are diametrically opposed on the present question. 
finite Their variance arises from the different interpretation they render 
ad offty the testimony of consciousness; and the exposition eh the 
der: former has given of his views is remarkable both for its pro- 
i fundity and exhaustiveness. In his usual manner, he classifies 
’ Hthe various opinions which may be entertained regarding the uncon- 
ditioned, as an immediate object of knowledge and of thought. 
‘These opinions may be reduced to four. I. The unconditioned is 
incognisable and inconceivable; its notion being only negative of the 
conditioned, which last can only be positively known or conceived. 
II. It is not an object of knowledge; but its notion as a regulative 
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principle of the mind itself, is more than a mere negation of the con- 
ditioned. III. It is cognisable, but not conceivable ; it can be known 
only by a sinking back into identity with the absolute, but is incom- 
prehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are only of the 
relative and the different. IV. It is cognisable and conceivable by 
consciousness and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. 

‘The first of these opinions we regard as true; the second is held 
by Kant; the third by Schelling; and the last by our author [i. e 
Cousin. | 

‘In our opinion, the mind can conceive, and consequently can know, 
only the limited and the conditionally limited. The unconditionally 
unlimited, or the infinite, the unconditionally limited, or the absolute, 
cannot possibly be construed to the mind; they can be conceived only 
by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions under 
which thought itself is realized; consequently, the notion of the 
unconditioned is only negative—negative of the conceivable itself. 
For example, on the one hand we can positively conceive, neither an 
absolute whole, that is, a whole so great, that we cannot also conceive 
it as a relative part of a still greater whole; nor an absolute part, that 
is, a part so small, that we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, 
divisible into smaller parts. On the other hand, we cannot positively 
represent, or realize, or construe to the mind (as here understanding 
and imagination coincide) an infinite whole; for this could only be 
done by the infinite synthesis in thought of finite wholes, which would 
itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment; nor, for the 
same reason, can we follow out in thought an infinite divisibility of 
parts. ‘The result is the same, whether we apply the process to 
limitation in space, in time, or in degree. The unconditional negation, 
and the unconditional affirmation of limitation, in other words, the 
infinite and the absolute, properly so called, are thus equally incon- 
ceivable to us. 

‘As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly call the con- 
ditioned) is thus the only possible object of knowledge and of positive 
thought—thought necessarily supposes conditions. To think is to 
condition; and conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the 
possibility of thought. For, as the greyhound cannot outstrip his 
shadow, nor (by a more appropriate simile) the eagle outsoar the 
atmosphere in which he floats, and by which alone he may be sup- 
ported; so the mind cannot transcend that sphere of limitation within 
and through which exclusively the possibility of thought is realized. 
Thought is only of the conditioned; because, as we have said, to think 
is simply to condition. The absolute is conceived merely by a negation 
of conceivability; and all that we know, is known only as 


‘won from the void and formless infinite.’ 


‘ How, indeed, it could ever be doubted, that thought is only of the 
conditioned, may well be deemed a matter of the profoundest admira- 
tion. Thought cannot transcend consciousness; consciousness is only 
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possible under the antithesis of a subject and object of thought, known 
only in correlation, and mutually limiting each other; while, indepen- 
dently of this, all that we know either of subject or object, either of 
mind or matter, is only a knowledge in each of the particular, of the 
plural, of the different, of the modified, of the phenomenal. We 
admit that the consequence of this doctrine is,—that philosophy, if 
viewed as more than a science of the conditioned, is impossible. De- 
parting from the particular, we admit, that we can never, in our 
highest generalizations, rise above the finite; that our knowledge, 
whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more than a knowledge 
of the relative manifestations of an existence, which in itself it is our 
highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of philosophy—in 
the language of St. Austin— Cognoscendo ignorari, et ignorando 
cognosci.’ 

‘ The conditioned is the mean between two extremes—two incondi- 
tionates, exclusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as 
possible, but of which, on the principles of contradiction and excluded 
middle, one must be admitted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, 
reason is shown to be weak, not deceitful. The mind is not repre- 
sented as conceiving two propositions subversive of cach other, as 
equally possible; but only, as unable to understand as possible, either 
of two extremes; one of which, however, on the ground of their mutual 
repugnance, it is compelled to recognise és trie.’’” W2 are thus taught 
the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is‘not to be constituted’ 
into the measure of existence; and are-w arned- frem- recogrising the 
domain of our knowledge as necessarily ¢o-extehsite with? the horizon: 
of our faith, And bya | wonderful revelation, we are thus, 'in the-very 
consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative and 
the finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality. — Discussions 
on Philosophy, pp. 13, 14, 15. 


Again, at page 28, Sir William thus pursues the argument: 


‘ Time is only the image or the concept of a certain correlation of 
existences—of existences, therefore, pro tanto, as conditioned. It is 
thus itself only a form of the conditioned. But let that pass. Is then 
the absolute conceivable of time? Can we conceive time as uncondi- 
tionally limited? We can easily represent to ourselves time under 
any relative limitation of commencement and termination; but we are 
conscious to ourselves of nothing more clearly, than that it would be 
equally possible to think without thought, as to construe to the mind 
an absolute commencement, or an absolute termination of time; that is, 
a beginning and an end, beyond which, time is conceived as non- 
existent. Goad imagination to the utmost, it still sinks paralyzed 
within the bounds of time; and time survives as the condition of the 
=e itself in which we annihilate the universe: 

‘Sur les mondes détruits, le Temps dort immobile.’ 


But if the absolute be inconceivable of this form, is the infinite more 
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comprehensible? Can we imagine time as unconditionally unlimited? 
We cannot conceive the infinite regress of time; for such a notion 
could only be realized by the infinite addition in thought of finite 
times, and such an addition would, itself, require an eternity for its 
accomplishment. If we dream of effecting this, we only deceive our- 
selves by substituting the indefinite for the infinite, than which no 
two notions can be more opposed. The negation of the commence- 
ment of time involves likewise the affirmation, that an infinite time 
has at every moment already run; that is, it implies the contradiction, 
that an infinite has been completed. For the same reasons we are 
unable to conceive an infinite progress of time; while the infinite 
regress and the infinite progress, taken together, involve the triple 
contradiction of an infinite concluded, of an infinite commencing, and 
of two infinites, not exclusive of each other.’ 


These arguments of the Edinburgh professor still remain 
unanswered, for the attempts which M. Cousin has made to 
weaken their force, consist mainly in the reiteration of his 
views, without any fortification of them by new evidence. 
We have searched, but in vain, through all the later philoso- 
phical writings of the illustrious Frenchman, for the shadow of 
a. xeply or defence, The fourth volume of his Fragments 
Phitosopjugues, in which: by the words ‘un mot maintenant 
aM. Hamilton et A -mes.adversaires d’Ecosse et d’ Amérique,’ 
our ¢xpectations were waised, Jeaves us as unsatisfied as the first 
exposition of his peculiar doctrine. In the language of one of 
his own countrymen, ‘ L’illustre métaphysicien frangais n’a pas, 
comme on voit dans sa reponse, abordé directement la question, 
et l’a laissée dans des généralités qui ne permettent pas une 
réplique réguliére.’ 

A philosophy which, despite the objections just considered, 
teaches that the mind has a positive conception of the Infinite 
and Absolute; which, while professing to base itself exclusively on 
consciousness, affirms that the infinite is neither the object of sense 
nor of consciousness (que Vinfini n’est lobjet ni du sens ni de la 
conscience); which, in order to sustain a gratuitous hypothesis, 
recklessly frames another, first asserting, that a science of 
ontology (l’étre des étres) is possible to man, and then vindicating 
to man the possession of a faculty which shall afford a bridge 
between psychology and ontology (de passer de lune a l’autre 
a Laide dune faculté psychologique et ontologique); which 
informs us that this wondrous faculty is common to every man 
enlightening the peasant and philosopher alike, and yet is 
absolutely impersonal (éclaire le pitre comme le philosophe, 
sans nous appartenir en propre); nay more, a philosophy which 
assigns to the reason its place in the bosom of consciousness (le 
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sein de la conscience), and yet repeats again and again that 
while nothing is more clear to reason than the infinite, it is not 
the object of consciousness ; such a philosophy is chargeable with 
contradictions too manifold and grave to be accepted by any 
but men who have a most accommodating and comprehensive 
credulity. 


Our remaining space will only allow us to present to the 
reader our author’s speculations on the doctrine of the will. For 
upwards of two thousand years has this subject been debated in 
schools both philosophical and theological; but truth demands 
the acknowledgment that it is in the latter that it has excited 
the most intolerant and unseemly rancour. The charity incul- 
cated by our Redeemer and his apostles as the most distinguishing 
and attractive feature of true religion, has been forgotten in the 
hot ‘ strife of words,’ and it has been too manifest that the spirit 
of the combatants has often subordinated the interests of truth to 
those of a controversial triumph. One peculiar feature in the 
history of the doctrine of free-will, with its counter doctrine, 
necessarianism, is the repetition which has characterized the 
arguments adduced in support of them both. Each succeeding 
age has supplied its speculators upon themes which are too 
obtrusive to escape the attention of thinking men, and whose 
fascination, though in the inverse ratio of their fruitfulness, is so 
powerful, that Milton represents part of the ruined angels as 
sitting 

hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoning high 


Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’t fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.’ 


The result of their profound meditation is also significant : 
* And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


And yet, notwithstanding the volumes which have been written 
upon the will, we are as far as ever from attaining to a metaphy- 
sical solution of the difficulties which beset it on every hand. 
The earliest speculators anticipated almost everything which the 
most recent have advanced in support of the conflicting theories. 
There has been absolutely no progression toward that light 
which should clear up the mystery which envelops the point of 
conciliation between divine prescience and human responsibility. 
And this fact ought to have been sufficient to terminate investi- 
gations so unpromising of satisfactory results, while it should 
have been more than sufficient to shame and silence the dog- 
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matism which, if inappropriate anywhere, is egregiously so when 
it intrudes into the most hazy department of metaphysical 
philosophy. 

Nor has the controversy lacked its share of confusion of 
thought. Many have mistaken the very nature of the problem ; 
and the majority of those who have assailed the doctrine of 
freedom, have either wasted their valour on a phantom of their 
own creation, or else have transferred their notions of causation, 
with its correlative words, necessary, necessity, certainty, in- 
evitable, &c., into the region of mind, with an inflexibility and 
absoluteness of meaning, which is only justified when restricted 
to physical philosophy. And thus, under the garb of honest 
controversy, they have concealed the assumption of the very 
oes in dispute. For what is it but the commission of this 
ogical fallacy when, in vindication of the assertion ‘the will 
is not free,’ it is averred that all material changes happen 
under an inviolable law of causation, and that all mental 
changes are subject to the same adamantine law? The 
former statement may be admitted, but the latter, so far 
from bringing with it adequate evidence, stands exposed to 
the grave charge of violating the testimony of consciousness 
itself. Let it once be established that all things in the universe 
lie beneath the jurisdiction of the great law of causation, and 
ghat intelligent spirits are in no degree exempt from its most stringent 
operation, then, of necessity, we surrender the fact of freedom, 
whether in man, angels, or God; and we surrender, also, the 
possibility of personality, agency, accountability, merit, and 
guilt, and we shall be impelled to the conclusion that conscious- 
ness, conscience, languages, and laws have all combined to bear 
testimony to a lie! 

It is an illustration of the common aphorism, ‘ extremes meet,’ 
that atheists and some eminent Christians have, with equal 
zeal, though for widely different purposes, assailed the doctrine 
of freedom. Without attempting an exhaustive classification of 
the different forms which the necessarian hypothesis has assumed, 
we may observe that some have maintained it in theory, but 
(whether consistently or not) have vindicated the accountability 
of man; others have intrepidly carried it out to its most remote 
and disastrous consequences—to the entire abolition of respon- 
sibility ; while a third party have claimed freedom for all unfallen 
intelligences, denied it to the sinful, and yet affirmed their 
amenableness to moral law. The same necessarianism has, in 
the hands of the infidel, annihilated the possibility of sin; and in 
the hands of the imprudent theologian has exalted the grace of 
God; the former maintaining that, as man is not free, there is 
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no sin in him to be forgiven; the latter, that, as man is not free, 
there is nothing but sin within him, and can be nothiny else until 
he become the possessor of liberty. Between two such applica- 
tions of the doctrine of necessity in its rigid form, we can be at 
no loss to arbitrate, and to yield a favourable decision to the 
infidel who, on the supposition that man’s actions fall under the 
inexorable law of causation, is undoubtedly correct in affirmin 
that any human action is no more a sin, seeing it is omadaa 
by insuperable motives, than is the revolution of a water-wheel a 
sin, seeing it is determined to that rotation by the weight of 
falling water. And it is no successful attempt to escape the 
pressure of this analogy to urge that the necessitation which 
determines a man to sin is not wholly from without. For, allow 
any proportion of it to be within the man, his affections, intel- 
ligence, conscience, any, or all, yet the question still recurs: 
Does this internal contribution to the necessitation arise from 
freedom or not? If it do, then the doctrine of necessity is sur- 
rendered in favour of, at least, a modified liberty; if it do not, 
then the distinction between the internal and external elements 
that combine in invincibly constraining the will to action 
becomes superfluous and nugatory. ‘The question whether man 
is free or not is identical, in fact, with other questions, such as, 
Is he responsible or not? Is he a person or a thing? Is he co- 
ordinate with the material and unconscious creation, or is he 
above it? Are his motives absolute causes, or are they stimu- 
lating conditions or occasions? Does consciousness testify that 
the will is passively determined in this or that way, or that the 
will acts in this or that way, in the presence of motives? Is man 
the subject of moral government or not? These and kindred 
queries not only serve to elicit and bring into clear light the 
nature of the problem at issue, but, in our judgment, to indicate 
the direction in which the truth is to be found. 

In common with Reid and Stewart, Sir William is a believer 
in the fact of the freedom of the will; but the freedom which he 
maintains is that not only of doing what we will (to which the 
most thorough-going necessarian may subscribe), but of willing 
what we will. The inconceivableness of such a liberty he once 
and again acknowledges, but along with this acknowledgment he 
not only maintains that what is incapable of being construed to 
the mind as a theory may nevertheless be true as a fact, but that 
the theoretical basis of necessarianism is as inconceivable as that 
of liberty. He thus translates the whole question from the pro- 
vince of metaphysics, in which ‘the champions of the opposite 
‘ doctrines are at once resistless in assault and impotent in de- 
‘fence;’ in which ‘each is hewn down, and appears to die 
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‘under the home-thrusts of his adversary ; but each again re- 
‘covers life from the very death of his antagonist ; and, to borrow 
*a simile, both are like the heroes of Valhalla, ready in a moment 
‘to amuse themselves anew in the same bloodless and inter- 
‘minable conflict.’ 

And, in strict keeping with the rest of his philosophy, Sir 
William appeals, in vindication of the fact of liberty, to the 
immediate or mediate evidence of consciousness itself. Thus he 
has not attempted to render any metaphysical solution of this 
mighty problem; but he has accomplished a work which is scarcely 
of inferior value in assigning distinctly the reasons why no such 
solution can be given, by the limited faculties of man. His specu- 
lations upon the will, though occurring in occasional hints in his 
notes on Reid, receive fuller expansion in the article on causality, 
which is now published for the first time in the volume more 
specially under review. He has there, in his usual manner, 
classified the various opinions which have obtained upon the 
genesis of our notions of the causal relation, and, after disposing 
of five of them as incompetent, there are two whose rival claims 
still remain to be considered. 

These two are (1), that which maintains the causal judgment 
to be a primary datum, a positive revelation of intelligence; and 
(2), that which analyses the judgment of causality into a form 
of the mental law of the conditioned. 


‘To the first are to be referred the relative theories of Leibnitz, 
Reid, Kant, Stewart, Cousin, and the majority of recent philosophers. 
To this class Brown likewise belongs; inasmuch as he idly refers what 
remains in his hands of the evacuated phenomenon to an original belief. 
Without descending to details, it is manifest in general that against 
the assumption of a special principle, which this doctrine makes, there 
exists a primary presumption of philosophy. This is the law of 
parsimony; which prohibits, without a proven necessity, the multiplica- 
tion of entities, powers, principles, or causes; above all, the postulation 
of an unknown force where a known impotence can account for the 
phenomenon. We are, therefore, to apply ‘Occam’s razor’ to this 
theory of causality, unless it be proved impossible to explain the causal 
judgment at a cheaper rate, by deriving it from a common, and that a 
negative principle. On a doctrine like the present is thrown the 
burden of vindicating its own necessity, by showing that unless a 
special and positive principle be assumed, there is no competent 
mode to save the phenomenon. The opinion, therefore, can only be 
admitted provisorily, and it falls, of course, if what it would explain 
can be explained on less onerous conditions...... The remaining 
theory, which has not hitherto been proposed, comes recommended by 
its cheapness and simplicity. It postulates no new, no express, no 
positive principle. It merely supposes that the mind is limited; the 
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law of iimitation,—the law of the conditioned constituting, in one of 
its applications, the law of causality. The mind is astricted to think in 
certain forms; and, under these, thought is possible only in the con- 
ditioned interval between two unconditioned contradictory extremes or 
poles, each of which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, on the 
principle of excluded middle, the one or the other is necessarily true. 
In reference to the present question, it need only be recapitulated, that 
we must think under the condition of existence—existence relative— 
and existence relative in ¢ime. But what does existence relative in time 
imply? It implies (1), that we are unable to realize in thought, on 
the one pole of the irrelative, either an absolute commencement, or an 
absolute termination of time ; as, on the other, either an infinite non- 
commencement, or an infinite non-termination of time. It implies (2), 
that we can think, neither, on the one pole, an absolute minimum, nor, 
on the other, an infinite divisibility of time. Yet these constitute two 
pairs of contradictory propositions, which, if our intelligence be not 
all a lie, cannot both be true, whilst, at the same time, either the one 
or other necessarily must. But, as not relatives, they are not cogitables. 

‘Now the phenomenon of causality seems nothing more than a 
corollary of the law of the conditioned, in its application to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of existence relative in time. 
We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, except under the attri- 
bute of existence; we cannot know or think a thing to exist, except 
as in time; and we cannot know or think a thing to exist in time, and 
think it absolutely to commence. Now this at once imposes on us the 
judgment of causality. And thus :—An object in question is given us, 
either by our presentative or representative faculty. As given, we 
cannot but think it existent, and existent in time. But to say that we 
cannot but think it to exist, is to say, that we are unable to think it 
non-existent—to think it away—to annihilate it in thought. And 
this we cannot do. We may turn away from it; we may engross our 
attention with other objects; we may, consequently, exclude it from 
our thought. That we need not think a thing is certain; but thinking 
it, it is equally certain that we cannot think it not to exist. Somuch 
will be at once admitted of the present, but it may probably be denied 
of the past and future. Yet if we make the experiment, we shall find 
the mental annihilation of an object equally impossible under time 
past, and present, and future. To obviate, however, misapprehension, 
a very simple observation may be proper. In saying that it is impos- 
sible to annihilate an object in thought; in other words, to conceive as 
non-existent what had been conceived as existent, it is, of course, not 
meant that it is impossible to imagine the object wholly changed in 
form. We can represent to ourselves the elements of which it is com- 
posed, divided, dissipated, modified in any way; we can imagine 
anything of it, short of annihilation. But the complement, the quantum, 
of existence, thought as constituent of an object, that we cannot 
represent to ourselves, either as increased, without abstraction from 
other entities, or as diminished, without annexation to them. In short, 
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we are unable to construe it in thought, that there can be an atom ab- 
solutely added to, or absolutely taken away from, existence in general. 
. ... + What is our thought of creation? It is not a thought of the 
mere springing of nothing into something. On the contrary, creation 
is conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as the evolution of ex- 
istence from possibility into actuality, by the fiat of the Deity. Let us 
place ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now, can we construe 
it to thought, that the moment after the universe flashed into material 
reality, into manifested being, there was a larger complement of 
existence in the universe and its author together, than, the moment 
before, there subsisted in the Deity alone? This we are unable to 
imagine. And what is true of one concept of creation, holds of our 
concept of annihilation. We can think no real annihilation—no abso- 
lute sinking of something into nothing. But, as creation is cogitable 
by us, only as a putting forth of divine power, so is annihilation by us 
only conceivable, as a withdrawal of that same power... . . 

‘I have hitherto spoken only of one inconceivable pole of the con- 
ditioned, in its application to its existence in time, of the absolute 
extreme, as absolute commencement and absolute termination. The 
counter or infinite extreme, as infinite regress or non-commencement, 
and infinite progress or non-termination, is equally unthinkable. With 
this latter we have, however, at present nothing todo..... It is 
the former and more obtrusive extreme,—it is the absolute alone which 
constitutes and explains the mental manifestation of the causal judg- 
ment. An object is presented to our observation which has phenome- 
nally begun to be. But we cannot construe it to thought, that the 
object, that is, this determinate complement of existence, had really no 
being at any past moment; because, in that case, once thinking it is 
existent, we should again think it as non-existent, which is for us 
impossible. What then can we, must we, do?..... There is for 
us only one possible way. We are compelled to believe that the object 
(that is the certain guale and quantum of being) whose phenomenal 
rise into existence we have witnessed, did really exist, prior to this 
rise, under other forms. But to say that a thing previously existed 
under different forms, is only to say, in other words, that a thing had 
causes. 

‘I must, however, now cursorily observe, that nothing can be more 
erroneous in itself, or in its consequences more fertile in delusion than 
the common doctrine, that the causal judgment is elicited only when 
we apprehend objects in consecution, and uniform consecution. No 
doubt the observation of such succession prompts and enables us to 
assign particular causes to particular effects. But this assignation 
ought to be carefully distinguished from the judgment of causality, 
absolutely. This consists, not in the empirical and contingent attri- 
bution of this phenomenon as cause, to that phenomenon, as effect; 
but in the wniversal necessity of which we are conscious, to think 
causes for every event, whether that event stand isolated by itself, and 
be by us referable to no other, or whether it be one in a series of suc- 
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cessive phenomena which, as it were, spontaneously arrange themselves 
under the relation of effect and cause. On this, not sunken, rock, Dr. 
Brown and others have been shipwrecked. 

‘The preceding doctrine of causality seems to me the one preferable, 
for the following among other reasons:— 

‘In the first place, to explain the phenomenon of the causal judg- 
ment, it postulates no new, no extraordinary, no express principle. It 
does not even proceed on the assumption of a positive power; for while 
it shows that the phenomenon in question is only one of a class, it 
assigns, as their common cause, only a negative impotence. In this 
respect it stands advantageoysly contrasted with the only other theory 
which saves the phenomenon, but which saves it, only on the hypo- 
thesis of a special principle, expressly devised to account for this phe- 
nomenon alone. But nature never works by more and more complex 
instruments than are necessary; and to excogitate a particular force, 
to perform what can be better explained on the ground of a general 
imbecility, is contrary to every rule of philosophizing. 

‘But, in the second place, if there be postulated an express and 
positive affirmation of intelligence, to account for the mental deliver- 
ance—that existence cannot absolutely commence, we must equally 
postulate a counter affirmation of intelligence positive and express, to 
explain the counter mental deliverance—that existence cannot infi- 
nitely not commence. The one necessity of mind is equally strong as 
the other; and if the one be a positive datum, an express testimony of 
intelligence, so likewise must be the other. On this theory, therefore, 
the root of our nature is a lie. By the doctrine, on the contrary, 
which I propose, these contradictory phenomena are carricd up into 
the principle of a limitation of our faculties. Intelligence is shown to 
be feeble, but not false; our nature is thus not a lie, nor the author of 
our nature a deceiver. 

‘In the third place, the simple and easier doctrine avoids a most 
serious inconvenience which attaches to the more difficult and complex. 
It is this. ‘To suppose a positive and special principle of causality, is 
to suppose that there is expressly revealed to us, through intelligence, 
an affirmation of the fact that there exists no free causation, that is, 
that there is no cause which is not itself merely an effect, existence being 
only a series of determined antecedents and consequents. But this is 
an assertion of fatalism. Such, however, many of the partizans of 
that doctrine will not admit. An affirmation of absolute necessity is, 
they are aware, virtually the negation of a moral universe. But this 
is atheism. Fatalism and atheism are indeed convertible terms. The 
only valid arguments for the existence of a God and for the immor- 
tality of the soul, rest on the ground of man’s moral nature; conse- 
quently, if that moral nature be annihilated (which in any scheme of 
thoroughgoing necessity it is), every conclusion established on such a 
nature is annihilated likewise. Aware of this, some of those who 
make the judgment of causality a positive dictate of intelligence, find 
themselves compelled, in order to escape from the consequences of 
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their doctrine, to deny that this dictate, though universal in its deliver- 
ance, should be allowed to hold universally true; and accordingly they 
would exempt from it the facts of volition. Will, they hold to be a 
free cause, a cause which is not an effect; in other words, they attribute 
to it the power of absolute origination. But here their own principle 
of causality is too strong for them. They say that is unconditionally 
promulgated, as an express and positive law of intelligence, that every 
origination is an apparent only, not a real, commencement. Now to 
exempt certain phenomenon from this universal law, on the ground of 
our moral consciousness, cannot validly be done. For, in the first 
place, this would be an admission that the mind is a complement of 
contradictory revelations. If mendacity be admitted of some of our 
mental dictates, we cannot vindicate veracity to any. If one be 
delusive, so may all. Absolute scepticism is here the legitimate 
conclusion. But, in the second place, waving this conclusion, what 
right have we on this doctrine to subordinate the positive affirmation 
of causality to our consciousness of moral liberty—what right have we, 
for the interest of the latter, to derogate from the former? We have 
none. If both be equally positive, we are not entitled to sacrifice the 
alternative, which our wishes prompt us to abandon. 

‘ But the doctrine which I propose is not obnoxious to these objec- 
tions. It does not maintain that the judgment of causality is dependent 
on a power of the mind, imposing as necessary in thought what is 
necessary in the universe of existence. On the contrary, it resolves 
this judgment into a mere mental zmpotence—an impotence to conceive 
either of two contradictories. And as the one or the other of these 
contradictories must be true, while both cannot, it proves that there 
is no ground for inferring a certain fact to be impossible, merely from 
our inability to conceive it possible. At the same time, if the causal 
judgment be not an express affirmation of mind, but only an incapacity 
of thinking the opposite, it follows that such a negative judgment cannot 
counterbalance the express aflirmative—the unconditional testimony 
of consciousness,—that we are, though we know not how, the true and 
responsible authors of our actions, not merely the worthless links in an 
adamantine series of effects and causes. It appears to me, that it is 
only on such a doctrine that we can philosophically vindicate the liberty 
of the human will—that we can rationally assert to man, ‘ fatis avolsa 
voluntas.’ How the will can possibly be free must remain to us, under 
the present limitation of our faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We 
are unable to conceive an absolute commencement ; we cannot there- 
fore conceive a free volition. A determination by motives cannot, to 
our understanding, escape from necessitation. Nay, were we even to 
admit as true what we cannot think as possible, still the doctrine of a 
motiveless volition would be only casualism, and the free acts of an 
indifferent [will] are morally and rationally as worthless as the pre- 
ordered passions of a determined will. How, therefore, I repeat, moral 
liberty is possible in man or God, we are utterly unable speculatively 
to understand. But, practically, the fact that we are free is given to 
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us in the consciousness of an uncompromising law of duty, in the con- 
sciousness of our moral accountability; and this fact of liberty cannot 
be redargued on the ground that it is incomprehensible, for the phi- 
losophy of the conditioned proves against the necessitarian that things 
there are, which may, nay, must be true, of which the understanding 
is wholly unable to construe to itself the possibility. .... 

‘Specially, in its doctrine of causality this philosophy brings us 
back from the aberrations of modern theology to the truth and sim- 
plicity of the morg ancient church. It is here shown tg be as 
irrational as irreligious, on the ground of human understanding, to 
deny, either, on the one hand, the foreknowledge, predestination, and 
free grace of God, or, on the other, the free will of man; that we 
should believe both, and both in unison, though unable to comprehend 
either even apart. This philosophy proclaims with St. Augustine, and 
St. Augustine in his maturest writings, ‘ If there be not free grace in 
‘God, how can he save the world? and if there be not free will in man, 
‘how can the world by God be judged?’ (Ad Valentinum, Epist. 214.) 
Or, as the same doctrine is perhaps expressed even better by St. 
Bernard: ‘ Abolish free will, and there is nothing to be saved; abolish 
free grace, and there is nothing wherewithal to save.’ (De gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio, c. 1.) 


The manifold practical applications of which this portion of 
our author’s philosophy is susceptible, it were easy to signalize, 
but our space is exhausted. The same reason imposes silence in 
regard to the logical and educational articles contained in these 
‘Discussions.’ It only remains for us to commend the work to 
the reader, and to express an earnest hope that its illustrious 
author may be spared to complete his edition of Reid, and thus 
give into the hands of youth a book which, for learning, pro- 
fundity, accuracy, and acuteness, will be unrivalled in the litera- 
ture of our country, and be a guide to thoughtful men through 
the bewildering mazes of philosophical speculation. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Shakspeare and His Times. By M. Guizor. Lon- 
don, Bentley. 1852. 
(2.) Shakspeare's Dramatic Art ; and his Relation to Calderon and 
Goethe. Translated from the German of Dr. Hermann Ulrici. 
London, John Chapman. 1846. 

(3.) Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret. Translated 
from the German by Joun OxenrorD. 2 vols. London, Smith 
and Elder. 1850. 


Ir there are any two portraits which we all expect to find hung 
up in the rooms of those whose tastes are regulated by the 
highest literary culture, they are the portraits of Shakespeare 
and Goethe. There are, indeed, many and various gods in our 
modern Pantheon of genius. It contains rough gods ard smooth 
gods, gods of symmetry and gods of strength, gods great and 
terrible, gods middling and respectable; and little cupids and 
toy-gods. Out of this variety each master of a household will 
select his own Penates, the appropriate gods of his own mantel- 
piece. The roughest will find some to worship them, and the 
smallest shall not want domestic adoration. But we suppose a 
dilettante of the first class; one who, besides excluding from his 
range of choice the deities of war, and ccld thought, and civic 
action, shall farther exclude from it all those even of the gods of 
modern literature who, whether by reason of their inferior rank, 
or by reason of their peculiar attributes, fail as models of uni- 
versal stateliness. What we should expect to see over the 
mantel-piece of such a rigorous person would be the images of 
the English Shakespeare and the German Goethe. On the one 
side, we will suppose, fixed with due elegance against the 
luxurious crimson of the wall, would be a slab of black marble 
exhibiting in relief a white plaster cast of the face of Shakespeare 
as modelled from the Stratford bust; on the other, in a similar 
setting, would be a copy, if possible, of the mask of Goethe 
taken at Weimar after the poet’s death. This would suffice, and 
the considerate beholder could find no fault with such an ar- 
rangement. It is true, reasons might be assigned why a third 
mask should have been .added—that of the Italian Dante; in 
which case Dante and Goethe should have occupied the sides, 
and Shakespeare should have been placed higher up between. 
But the master of the house would point out how, in that case, a 
fine taste would have been pained by the inevitable sense of con- 
trast between the genial mildness of the two Teutonic faces, and 
the severe and scornful melancholy of the poet of the Inferno. 
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The face of the Italian poet, as being so different in kind, must 
either be reluctantly omitted, he would say, or transferred by 
itself to the other side of the room. Unless, indeed, with a 
view to satisfy the claims both of degree and of kind, Shakespeare 
were to be placed alone over the mantelpiece, and Dante and 
Goethe in company on the opposite wall, where, there being but 
two, the contrast would be rather agreeable than otherwise! 
On the whole, however, and without prejudice to new arrange- 
ments in the course of future decorations, he is content that it 
should be as it is. 

And so, reader, for the present are we. Let us enter together, 
then, if it seems worth while, the room of this imaginary dilet- 
tante during his absence; let us turn the key in the lock so that 
he may not come in to interrupt us; and let us look for a little 
time at the two masks he has provided for us over the mantel- 
piece, receiving such reflections as they may suggest. Doubtless 
we — often looked at the two masks before; but that matters 
little. 

As we gaze at the first of the two masks, what is it that we 
see? A face full in contour, of good oval shape, the individual 
features small in proportion to the entire countenance, the 
greater part of which is made up of an ample and rounded fore- 
head, and a somewhat abundant mouth and chin. The general 
impression is that rather of rich, fine, and very mobile tissue, 
than of large or decided bone. This, together with the length 
of the upper lip, and the absence of any set expression, imparts 
to the face an air of lax and luxurious calmness. It is clearly a 
passive face rather than an active face ; a face across which moods 
may pass and repass, rather than a face grooved and charactered 
into any one permanent show of relation towards the outer 
world. Placed beside the mask of Cromwell it would fail to 
impress, not only as being less massive and energetic, but also as 
being in every way less marked and determinate. It is the face, 
we repeat, of a literary man; one of those faces which depend 
for their power to impress less on the sculptor’s favourite circum- 
stance of distinct osseous form, than on the changing hue and 
aspect of the living flesh. And yet it is, even in form, quite a 
peculiar face. Instead of being, as in the ordinary thousand 
and one portraits of Shakespeare, a mere general face which 
anybody or nobody might have had, the face in the mask (and 
the singular portrait in the first folio edition of the poet’s works 
corroborates it) is a face which every call-boy about the Globe 
theatre must have carried about with him in his imagination 
without any trouble, as specifically Mr. Shakespeare’s face. In 
complexion, as we imagine it, it was rather fair than dark, 
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and yet not very fair either, if we are to believe Shakespeare 
himself— 
“But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity”—Sonnet 62. 


a passage, however, in which, from the nature of the mood in 
which it was written, we are to suppose exaggeration for the 
worse. In short, the face of Shakespeare, so far as we can infer 
what it was from the homely Stratford bust, was a genuine and 
even comely, but still unusual, English face, distinguished by a 
kind of ripe intellectual fulness in the general outline, com- 
parative smallness in the individual features, and a look of 
ntle and humane repose. 

Goethe’s face is different. The whole size of the head is 
perhaps less, but the proportion of the face to the head is greater, 
and there is more of that determinate form which arises from 
prominence and strength in the bony structure. The features 
are individually larger, and present in their combination more of 
that deliberate beauty of outline which can be conveyed with 
effect in sculpture. The expression is also that of calm intel- 
lectual repose; and in the absence of harshness or undue con- 
centration of the parts, one is at liberty to discover the proof 
that this also was the face of a man whose life was spent rather 
in a career of thought and literary effort than in a career of 
active and laborious strife. Yet the face, with all its power of 
fine susceptibility, is not so passive as that of Shakespeare. Its 
passiveness is more the passiveness of self-control, and less that 
of innate constitution; the susceptibilities pass and repass over a 
firmer basis of permanent character; the tremors among the 
nervous tissues do not reach to such depths of sheer nervous 
dissolution, but sooner make impact against the solid bone. The 
calm in the one face is more that of habitual softness and ease of 
humour; the calm in the other, more that of dignified, though 
tolerant, self-composure. It would have been more easy, we 
think, to have taken liberties with Shakespeare in his presence, 
than to have attempted a similar thing in the presence of Goethe. 
The one carried himself with the air of a man often diffident of 
himself, and whom, therefore, a foolish or impudent stranger 
might very well mistake till he saw him roused; the other wore, 
with all his kindness and blandness, a fixed stateliness of mien 
and look that would have checked undue familiarity from the 
first. Add to all this that the face of Goethe, at least in later 
life, was browner and more wrinkled; his hair more dark ; his 
eye also, as we think, nearer the black and lustrous in species, if 
less mysteriously vague and deep; and his person perhaps the 
taller and more symmetrically made. 
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But a truce to these guesses! What do we actually know 
respecting these two men whose masks, the preserved similitudes 
of the living features with which they once fronted the world, 
are now before us? Let us turn first to the one and then to the 
other, till, as we gaze at these poor eyeless images, which are all 
we now have, some vision of the lives and minds they typify 
shall swim into our ken. 


Shakespeare, this Englishman who died two hundred and 
thirty years ago, what is he now to us his countrymen, who ought 
to know him best? A great name, in the first place, of which 
we are proud! That this little foggy island of England should 
have given birth to such a man is of itself a moiety of our ac- 
quittance among the nations. By Frenchmen, Shakespeare is 
accepted as at least equal to their own first; Italians waver 
between him and Dante ; Germans, by race more our brethren, 
worship him as their own highest product too, though born by 
chance amongst us. All confess him to have been one of 
those great spirits, occasionally created, in whom the human 
faculties seem to have reached that extreme of expansion, on the 
slightest increase beyond which man would burst away into 
some other mode of being, and leave this behind. And why all 
this? What are the special claims of Shakespeare to this high 
worship? Through what mode of activity, practised while alive, 
has he won this immortality after he is dead? The answer is 
simple. He was an artist, a poet, a dramatist. Having, during 
some twenty years of a life not very long, written about forty 
dramatic pieces, which, after being acted in several London 
theatres, were printed either by himself or by his executors, he 
has, by this means, bequeathed to the memory of the human 
race an immense number of verses, and to its imagination a great 
variety of ideal characters and creations—Lears, Othellos, Hamlets, 
Falstaffs, Shallows, Imogens, Mirandas, Ariels, Calibans. This, 
understood in its fullest extent, is what Shakespeare has done. 
Whatever blank in human affairs as they now are would be pro- 
duced by the immediate withdrawal of all this intellectual 
capital, together with all the interest that has been accumu- 
lated on it—that is the measure of what the world owes to 
Shakespeare. 

This conception, however, while it serves vaguely to indicate to 
us the greatness of the man, assists us very little in the task of de- 
fining his character. In our attempts to do this, to ascend, as it 
were, tothe living spring from which have flowed those rich poetic 
streams, we unavoidably rely upon two kinds of authority—the 
records which inform us of the leading events of his life; and 
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the casual allusions to his person and habits left us by his con- 
temporaries. (To enumerate the ascertained events of Shake- 
speare’s life is surely unnecessary here. How he was born at 
tratford in Warwickshire, in April, 1564, the son of a respect- 
able burgess who afterwards became poor; how, having been 
educated with some care in his native town, he married there, at 
the age of eighteen, a farmer’s daughter eight years older than 
himself, with whom he had been too intimate before his mar- 
riage; how, after employing himself as scrivener or schoolmaster, 
or something of that kind, in his native a for a few years 
more, he at length quitted it in his twenty-fourth year, and 
came up to London, leaving his wife and three children at Strat- 
ford; how, connecting himself with the Blackfriars’ theatre, he 
commenced the career of a poet and play-writer; how he suc- 
ceeded so well in this, that, after having been a flourishing actor 
and theatre-proprietor, and a most popular man of genius about 
town for about seventeen years, he was able to leave the stage 
while still under forty, and return to Stratford with property 
sufficient to make him the most considerable man of the anaes 
how he lived here for some twelve years more in the midst of 
his family, sending up occasionally a new play to town, and 
otherwise leading the even and tranquil existence of a country 
ntleman ; and how, after having buried his old mother, married 
is daughters, and seen himself a grandfather at the age of forty- 
three, he was cut off rather suddenly on his fifty-third birthday, 
in the year 1616—all this, with a good many supplementary 
details Or which we have to thank Mr. Collier, is, or ought to 
be, as familiar to educated Englishmen of the present day as the 
letters of the English alphabet. M. Guizot, with a little inac- 
curacy, has made these leading facts in the lite of the English 
poet tolerably familiar even to our French neighbours. But 
while such facts, if conceived with sufficient distinctness, serve 
to mark out the life of the poet in general outline, it is rather 
from the few notices of him that have come down to us from his 
contemporaries that we derive the more special impressions 
regarding his character and ways with which we are accustomed 
to fill up this outline. These notices are various; there may, 
perhaps, be about a dozen of them in all; but the only ones that 
take a very decided hold on the imagination are the three 
following :— 


Fuller’s fancy picture of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at the Mitre 
Tavern.—‘ Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson; 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man- 
of war. Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in 
learning; solid, but slow in performance. Shakespeare, with the 
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English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention. — Written in 1662 by Thomas 
Fuller, born in 1608. 

Aubrey’s Sketch of Shakespeare at second hand.—‘ This William, 
being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, came to London, I guess, 
about 18; and was an actor at one of the play-houses, and did exceed- 
ingly well. (Now B. Jonson was never a good actor, but an excellent 
instructor.) He began early to maie essays at dramatic poetry, which 
at that time was very low; and his plays took well. He was a hand- 
some, well-shaped man; very good company, and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit. The humour of the constable in ‘A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,’ he happened to take at Grendon, in Bucks, which is 
the road from London to Stratford; and there was living that constable 
about 1642, when I first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is of that 
parish, and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did gather humours of 
men daily wherever they came. . . . He was wont to go to his native 
country once a year. I think I have been told that he left 200J. or 
300%. per annum, there and thereabout, to a sister. 1 have heard Sir 
William Davenant and Mr. Thomas Shadwell, who is accounted the 
best comedian we have now, say that he had a most prodigious wit, 
and did admire his natural parts beyond all other dramatical writers. 
He was wont to say that he never blotted out a line in his life. Said 
Ben Jonson ‘I wish he had a blotted out a thousand.’— Written about 
1670 by Aubrey, a collector of anecdotes, born 1625. 

Ben Jonson’s own Sketch of Shakespeare.—‘ I remember the players 
have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned), he never blotted out aline. My 
answer hath been, ‘ Would he had blotted a thousand!’, which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this but for 
their ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend their friend 
by, wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine own candour. For 
I loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature; 
had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes tt was necessary he 
should be stopped. ‘ Sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it had 
been so too! Many times he fell into those things could not escape 
laughter; as when he said, in the person of Casar—one speaking to 
him, ‘ Cesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘ Caesar did never wrong 
but with just cause,’ and such like ; which were ridiculous. But he 
redeemed his vices with bis virtues. There was ever more in him to 
be praised than to be pardoned.’—Authentic Gossip of Ben Jonson 
with Drummond of Hawthornden, in 1619. 


It is sheer nonsense, with these and other such passages ac- 
cessible to anybody, to go on repeating, as people seem deter- 
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mined to do, the hackneyed saying of the commentator Steevens, 
that ‘all that we know of Shakespeare is, that he was born at 
© Stratford-on-Avon; married and had children there; went to 
* London, where he commenced actor, and wrote plays and poems ; 
‘returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.’ It 
is our own fault, and not the fault of the materials, if we do not 
know a great deal more about Shakespeare than that; if we do not 
realise, for example, these distinct and indubitable facts about 
him —his special reputation among the critics of his time, 
as a man not so much of erudition as of prodigious natural 

nius; his gentleness and openness of disposition; his popular 
and sociable habits; his extreme ease, and, as some thought, negli- 
gence in composition; and, above all, and most characteristic of 
all, his excessive fluency in speech. ‘He sometimes required 
stopping’ is Ben Jonson’s expression ; and whoever does not see 
a whole volume of revelation respecting Shakespeare in that 
single trait, has no eye for seeing anything. Let no one ever 
lose sight of that phrase in trying to imagine Shakespeare. 

Still, after all, we cannot be content thus. With regard to 
such a man we cannot rest satisfied with a mere picture of his 
exterior in its aspect of repose, or in a few of its common atti- 
tudes. We seek, as the phrase is, to penetrate into his heart— 
to detect and to fix in everlasting portraiture that mood of his 
soul which was ultimate and characteristic; in which, so to 
speak, he came ready-fashioned from the Creator’s hands; 
towards which he always sank when alone; and on the ground- 
melody of which all his thoughts and actions were but voluntary 
variations. As far short of such a result as would be any notion 
we could form of the poet Burns from a mere chronological out- 
line of his life, together with a few stories such as are current 
about his moral irregularities; so far short of a true appreciation 
of Shakespeare would be that idea of him whigh we could derive 
from the scanty fund of the external evidence. 

And here it is, that, in proceeding to make up the deficiency 
of the external evidence by going to the only other available 
source of light on the subject, Lam the bequeathed writings of 
the man himself, we find ourselves obstructed at the outset by an 
obvious difficulty, which does not exist to the same extent in 
most other cases. We can, with comparative ease, recognise 
Burns himself in his works; for Burns is a lyrist, pouring out his 
own feelings in song, often alluding to himself, and generally 
under personal agitation when he writes. Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, is a dramatist, whose function it was not to commu- 
nicate, but to create. Had he been a dramatist of the same 
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school as Ben Jonson, indeed, using the drama as a means of 
spreading, or, at all events, as a medium wherein to insinuate, 
opinions; and often indicating his —— by the very names of 
his dramatis persone (as Downright, Merecraft, Eitherside, and 
the like)—then the task would have been easier. But it is not so 
with Shakespeare. Less than almost any man that ever wrote, 
does he inculcate or dogmatise. He is the very type of the poet. 
He paints, represents, creates, holds the mirror up to nature ; 
but from opinion, doctrine, controversy, theory, he holds instinc- 
tively aloot. In each of his plays there is a ‘central idea,’ to use 
the favourite term of the German critics—that is, a single thought 
round which all may be exhibited as consciously or unconsci- 
ously crystallized; but there is no pervading maxim, no point set 
forth to be argued or proved. Of none of all the plays can it be 
said that it is more than any other a vehicle for fixed articles in 
the creed of Shakespeare. 

One quality or attribute of Shakespeare’s genius we do, indeed, 
contrive to seize out of this very difficulty of seizing anything— 
that quality or attribute of many-sidedness, of which we have 
heard so much for the last century and a half. The immense 
variety of his characters and conceptions, embracing as it does 
Hamlets and Falstaffs, Kings and Clowns, Prosperos and Dog- 
berrys, and his apparently equal ease in handling them all, are 
matters that have been noted by one and all of the critics. And 
thus, while his own character is lost in his incessant shiftings 
through such a succession of masks, we yet manage, as it were 
in revenge, to extract from the very impossibility of describing 
him an adjective which does possess a kind of quasi-descriptive 
value. It is as if of some one that had baffled all our attempts to 
investigate him, we were to console ourselves by saying that he 
was a perfect Proteus. We call Shakespeare ‘ many-sided ;’ not a 
magazine, nor a lady at a literary party, but tells you that; and 
in adding this to our list of adjectives concerning him, we find a 
certain satisfaction, and even an increase of light. 

But it would be cowardice to stop here. The old sea-god 
Proteus himself, despite his subtleness and yersatility, had a real 
form and character of his own into which he could be compelled, 
if one only knew the way. Hear how they served this old gen- 
tleman in the Odyssey. 


‘We at once, 
Loud shouting, flew on him, and in our arms 
Constrained him fast; nor the. sea-prophet old 
Called not incontinent his shifts to mind. 
First he became a long-maned lion grim; 
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A dragon then, a panther, a huge boar, 

A limpid stream, and an o’ershadowing tree. 
We, persevering, held him; till, at length, 
The subtle sage, his ineffectual arts 
Resigning weary, questioned me and spoke.’ 


And so with our Proteus. The many-sidedness of the dramatist, 
let it be well believed and pondered, is but the versatility in form 
of a certain personal and substantial being, which constitutes the 
specific mind of the dramatist himself. Precisely as we have in- 
sisted that Shakespeare’s face, as the best portraits represent it to 
us, is no mere general face or face to let, but a good, decided, 
and even rather singular face; so, we would insist, he had as 
specific a character, as thoroughly a way of his own in thinking 
about things and going through his morning and evening hours 
as any of ourselves. ‘Man is only many-sided,’ says Goethe, 
‘when he strives after the highest because he must, and descends 
to the lesser because he will ;’ that is, as we interpret, when he 
is borne on in a certain noble direction in all that he does by 
the very structure of his mind, while, at his option, he may keep 
~_— this fixed path or not with a sportive and flowery border. 

y the necessity of his nature, Shakespeare was compelled in a 
certain earnest direction in all that he did; and it is our part to 
search through the thickets of imagery and gratuitous fiction 
amid which he spent his life, that this path may be discovered. 
As the lion, or the limpid stream, or the overshadowing tree, into 
which Proteus turned himself, was not a real lion, or a real 
stream, or a real tree, but only Proteus as the one or as the other ; 
so, involved in each of Shakespeare’s characters,—in Hamlet, in 
Falstaff, or in Romeo,—involved in some deep manner in each 
of these diverse characters, is Shakespeare’s own nature. If 
Shakespeare had not been precisely and wholly Shakespeare, and 
not any other man actual or conceivable, could Hamlet or 
Falstaff, or any other of his creations, have been what they are? 

But how to evolve Shakespeare from his works—how to compel 
this Proteus into his proper and native form, is still the question. 
It is a problem of the highest difficulty. Something, indeed, of 
the poet’s personal character and views we cannot help gathering, 
as we read his dramas. Passages again and again occur there, of 
which, from their peculiar effect upon ourselves, from their con- 
ceivable reference to what we know of the poet’s circumstances, 
or from their evident superfluousness and warmth, we do not 
hesitate to aver, ‘There speaks the poet’s own heart.’ But to 
show generally how much of the man has passed into the poet, 
and how it is that his personal bent and peculiarities are to be 
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surely detected inhering in writings whose essential character it 
is to be arbitrary and universal, is a task from which a critic 
might well shrink, were he left merely to the ordinary resources 
of critical ingenuity, without any positive and ascertained clue. 
In this case, however, all the world ought to know, there is a 
positive and ascertained clue. Shakespeare has left to us not 
merely a collection of dramas, the exercises of his creative 
phantasy in a world of ideal matter; but also certain poems 
which are assuredly and expressly autobiographic. Criticism 
seems now pretty conclusively to have determined, what it ought 


,|to have determined long ago, that the Sonnets of Shakespeare are, 


and can possibly be, nothing else than a poetical record of his 
own feelings and experience—a connected series of entries, as it 
were, in his own diary—during a certain period of his London 
life. This, we say, is conclusively determined and agreed upon; 
and whoever holds any other view, knows nothing about the 
subject. Ulrici, who is a genuine investigator, as well as a 
rofound critic, is, of course, right on this point; and so, also, 
in the main, is M. Guizot, although he mars the worth of the 
conclusion by adducing the foolish theory of Luphuism, that is, 
of the adoption of an affected style of expression in vogue in 
Shakespeare’s age, in order to explain away that which is pre- 
cisely the most important thing about the sonnets, and the very 
thing not to be explained away, namely, the depth and strange- 
ness of their pervading sentiment, and the curious hyperbolism 
of their style. In truth, it is the very closeness of the contact 


;|into which the right view of the sonnets brings us with Shake- 


speare, the very value of the information respecting him to 
which it opens the way, that operates against it. Where we have 
so eager a desire to know, there we fear to believe, lest what we 
have once cherished on so great a subject we should be obliged 
again to give up; or lest, if our imaginations should dare to 
figure aught too exact and familiar regarding the traits and 
motions of so royal a spirit, the question should be put to us, 
what we can know of the halls of a palace, or the mantled tread 
of aking? Still the fact is as it is; these Sonnets of Shakespeare 
are autobiographic — distinctly, intensely, painfully autobio-~ 
graphic, although in a style and after a fashion of autobiography 
so peculiar, that we can cite only Dante in his Vita Nuova, and 
Tennyson in his Jn Memoriam, as having furnished precisely 
similar examples of it. 

We are not going to examine the Sonnets in detail here, or to 
tell the story which they involve as a whole. We will indicate 
generally, however, the impression which, we think, a close 
investigation of them will infallibly leave on any thoughtful 
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reader, as to the characteristic personal qualities of that mind, 
the larger and more factitious emanations from which still cover 
and astonish the intellectual world. 

The general and aggregate effect, then, of these sonnets, as 
contributing to our knowledge of Shakespeare as a man, is to 
antiquate, or at least to reduce very much in value, the common 
idea of him implied in such phrases as William the Calm, William 
the Cheerful, and the like. These phrases are true, when under- 
stood in a certain very obvious sense; but if we were to select 
that designation which would, as we think, express Shakespeare 
in his most intimate and private relation to man and nature, we 
would rather say, William the Meditative, William the Metaphy- 
sical, or William the Melancholy. Let not the reader who is 
full of the just idea of Shakespeare’s wonderful concreteness as a 
poet, be staggered by the second of these phrases. ‘The phrase is 
a good phrase ; etymologically, it is perhaps the best phrase we 
could here use; and whatever of inappropriateness there may 
seem to be in it, proceeds from false associations, and will vanish, 
we hope, before we are done with it. Nor let it be supposed 
that, in using, as nearly s nonymous, the word melancholy, we 
mean anything so absurd as that the author of Falstaff was a 
Werther. What we mean is that there is evidence in the sonnets, 
corroborated by other proof on all hands, that the mind of Shakes- 
peare, when left to itself, was apt to sink into that state in which 
thoughts of what is sad and mysterious in the universe most 
easily come and go. 

At no time, except during sleep, is the mind of any human 
being completely idle. All men have some natural and con- 
genial mood into which they fall when they are left to talk with 
themselves. One man recounts the follies of the past day, re- 
newing the relish of them by the recollection; another uses his 
leisure to hate his enemy and to scheme his discomfiture; a third 
rehearses in imagination, in order to be prepared, the part which 
he is to perform on the morrow. Now, at such moments, as we 
believe, it was the habit of Shakespeare’s mind, obliged thereto 
by the necessity of its structure, to ponder ceaselessly those ques- 
tions relating to man, his origin, and his destiny, in familiarity 
with which consists what is called the spiritual element in human 
nature. It was Shakespeare’s use, as it seems to us, to revert 
often, when alone, to that ultimate mood of the soul, in which 
one hovers wistfully on the borders of the finite, vainly pressing 
against the barriers that separate it from the unknown; that 
mood in which even what is common and under foot seems part 
of a vast current mystery, and in which, like Arabian Job of 
old, one looks by turns at the heaven above, the earth beneath, 
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and one’s own moving body between, interrogating whence it all 
is, why it all is, and whither it all tends. And this, we say, is 
melancholy. It is more. It is that mood of man which, most of 
all moods, is thoroughly, grandly, specifically human. That 
which is the essence of all worth, all beauty, all humour, all 
genius, is open or secret reference to the supernatural; and this 
is sorrow. ‘The attitude of a finite creature, contemplating the 
infinite, can only be that of an exile—grief and wonder blending 
in a wistful longing for an unknown home. 

As we consider this frame of mind to have been characteristic 
of Shakespeare, so we find that he kas not forgotten to represent 
it as a poet. We have always fancied Hamlet to be a closer 
translation of Shakespeare’s own character than any other of his 
personations. ‘The same meditativeness, the same morbid re- 
ference at all times to the supernatural, the same inordinate 
development of the speculative faculty, the same intellectual 
melancholy, that are seen in the Prince of Denmark, seem to have 
distinguished Shakespeare. Nor is it possible here to forget that 
minor and lower form of the same fancy—the ornament of As 
you like it, the melancholy Jaques. 


‘ Jaques. More, more, I pr’ythee, more! 
Amiens. It will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jaques. 
Jaques. I thank it. More, I pr’ythee, more! I can suck melan- 
choly out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs. More, I pr’ythee, more! 
Amiens. My voice is rugged; I know I cannot please you. 
Jaques. I do not desire you to please me; I desire you to sing. 
* * * * 


Rosalind. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaques. I am so; I do love it better than laughing. 

Rosalind. Those that are in extremity of either are abominable 
fellows, and betray themselves to every modern censure, worse than 
drunkards. 

Jaques. Why, ’tis good to be sad, and say nothing. 

Rosalind. Why, then, ’tis good to be a post. 

Jaques, I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emula- 
tion; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which 
is proud; nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, which 
is politic; nor the lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover’s, which is all 
these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects; and, indeed, the sundry con- 
templation of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me, is 
a most humorous sadness.’ 


Jaques is not Shakespeare; but in writing this description of 
Jaques, Shakespeare drew from his knowledge of himself. His 
also was a‘ melancholy of his own,’ a ‘humorous sadness in which 
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his often rumination wrapt him.’ In that declared power of 
Jaques of ‘sucking melancholy out of a song,’ the reference of 
Shakespeare to himself seems almost direct. Nay, more, as 
Rosalind, in rating poor Jaques, tells him on one occasion, that 
he is so abject a fellow, that she verily believes he is ‘ out of love 


with his nativity, and almost chides God for making him of that | 


countenance that he is;’ so Shakespeare’s melancholy, in one of 
his sonnets, takes exactly the same form of self-dissatisfaction. 


‘When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 
Yet, in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,’ &c. 


Think of that, reader! That mask of Shakespeare’s face which 
we have been discussing, Shakespeare himself did not like; and 
there were moments in which he was so abject as actually to wish 
that he had received from Nature another man’s physical 
features! 

If Shakespeare’s melancholy was, like that of Jaques, a com- 
plex melancholy—a melancholy ‘ compounded of many simples, 
extracted perhaps at first from some root of bitter experience in 
his own life, and then fed, as his sonnets clearly state, by a habitual 
sense of his own ‘ outcast’ condition in society, and by the sight 
of a hundred social wrongs around him, into a kind of abject 
dissatisfaction with himself and his fate, yet, in the end, and in 
its highest form, it was rather, as we have already hinted, the 
melancholy of Hamlet —a meditative, sammie melan- 
choly, embracing human life as a whole; the melancholy of a 
mind incessantly tending from the real (sz Qucixa) to the meta- 
physical (ra wera ra Quoma), and only brought back by external 
occasion from the metaphysical to the real. 

Do not let us quarrel about the words, if we can agree about 
the thing. Let any competent person whatever read the Sonnets, 
and then, with their impression on him, pass to the plays, and he 
will inevitably become aware of Shakespeare’s personal fondness 
for certain themes or trains of thought, particularly that of 
the speed and destructiveness of time. Death, vicissitude, the 
march and tramp of generations across life’s stage ; the rotting of 
human bodies in the earth—these and all the other forms of the 
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same thought were familiar to Shakespeare to a degree beyond 
what is to be seen in the case of any other poet. It seems to 
have been a habit of his mind, when left to its own tendency, 
ever to indulge by preference in that oldest of human medita- 
tions, which is not yet trite—‘ Man that is born of a woman is of 
‘few days, and full of trouble; he cometh forth as a flower, and is 
‘cut down: he fleeth as a shadow, and continueth not.’ Let us 
cite a few examples from the sonnets :— 


‘When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment; 
That this huge state presenteth nought but shows, 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment.’— Sonnet 15. 


‘If thou survive my well-contented clay, 

When that churl, Death, my bones with dust shall cover.’ 

Sonnet 32, 

‘No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world with viler worms to dwell.’-— Sonnet 71. 
‘ The wrinkles, which thy glass will truly show, 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 

Thou, by thy dial’s shady stealth, may’st know 

Time’s thievish progress to eternity.’-— Sonnet 77. 
© Or shall I live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten?—Sonnet 81. 


These are but one or two out of many such passages, occurring 
inthe sonnets. Indeed, it may be said that, wherever Shakespeare 
pronounces the words time, age, death, &c., it is with a deep and 
almost cutting personal emphasis, quite different from the usual 
manner of poets in their stereotyped allusions to mortality. 
Time, in particular, seems to have tenanted his imagination as a 
kind of grim and hideous personal existence, cruel out of mere 
malevolence of nature. Death, too, had become to him a kind 
of actual being or fury, morally unamiable, and deserving of 
reproach—‘ that churl, Death.’ 

If we turn to the plays of Shakespeare, we shall find that in 
them too the same morbid sensitiveness to all associations with 
mortality is continually breaking out. The vividness, for example, 
with which Juliet describes the interior of a charnel-house, par- 
takes of a spirit of revenge, as if Shakespeare were retaliating, 
through her, upon an object horrible to himself. 


‘Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’ercovered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls.’ 
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More distinctly revengeful is Romeo’s ejaculation at the tomb. 


* Thou detestable maw, thou womb of Death, 
Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open!’ 


And who does not remember the famous passage in Measure 
for Measure— 


‘ Claudio. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isabella. And shaméd life is hateful. 

Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where— 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot! 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! *Tis too horrible. 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of Death.’ 


Again, in the grave-digging scene in Hamlet, we see the same 
fascinated familiarity of the imagination with all that pertains to 
churchyards, coffins, and the corruption within them. 


‘ Hamlet, Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Horatio. What’s that, my lord? 

Hamlet. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion 7’ the 
earth? 

Horatio, E’en so. 

Hamlet. And smelt so? Pah! (Throws down the skull.) 

Horatio, E’en so, my lord! 

Hamlet. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may 
not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping 
a bung-hole? 

Horatio. "Twere to reason too curiously to consider so. 

Hamlet. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it. As thus:—Alexander died; Alex- 
ander was buried; Alexander returned to dust; the dust is earth; of 
earth we make loam; and why of that loam whereto he was converted 
might we not stop a beer-barrel? 

Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away; 

O that that flesh that kept the world in awe 
Should stop a hole to expel the winter’s flaw!’ 
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Observe how Shakespeare here defends, through Hamlet, his 
own tendency ‘ too curiously’ to consider death. To sum up all, 
however, let us turn to that unparalleled burst of language in the 
Tempest, in which the poet has defeated time itself by chival- 
rously proclaiming to all time what time can do:— 


‘ And, like the baseless fabrie of a vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


This, we contend, is no mere poetic phrenzy, inserted because it 
was dramatically suitable that Prospero should so express himself 
at that place; it is the explosion into words of a feeling during 
which Prospero was forgotten, and Shakespeare swooned into 
himself, And what is the continuation of the passage but a kind 
of postscript, describing under the guise of Prospero, Shakespeare’s 
own agitation with what he had just written ? 


‘§______. Sir, I am vexed; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled; 
Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell, 
And there repose. A turn or two I'll walk, 
To still my beating mind,’ 


To our imagination the surmise is that Shakespeare here laid 
down his pen, and began to pace his chamber, too agitated to 
write more that night. 

In this extreme familiarity with the conception of mortality in 
general, and perhaps also in this extreme sensitiveness to the 
thought of death as a matter of personal import, all great poets, 
and possibly all great men whatever, have to some extent resem- 
bled Shakespeare. For these are the feelings of our common 
nature, on which religion and all solemn activity have founded 
and maintained themselves. Space and time are the largest and 
the outermost of all human conceptions; to stand, therefore, 
incessantly upon these extreme conceptions, as upon the peri- 
meter of a figure, and to view all inwards from them, is the 
highest exercise of thought to which a human being can attain. 
Accordingly in all great poets there may be discerned this fami- 
liarity of the imagination with the world, figured as a poor little 
ball pendent in space, and moving forward out of a dark past 
to a future of light or gloom. But in this respect Shakespeare 
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exceeds them all; and in this respect, therefore, no poet is more 
religious, more spiritual, more profoundly metaphysical than he, 
Into an inordinate amount of that outward pressure of the soul 
against the perimeter of sensible things, infuse the peculiar moral 
germ of Christianity, and you have the religion of Shakespeare. 


‘ And our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ — Tempest. 


Here the poetic imagination sweeps boldly round the universe, 
severing it as by a soft cloud-line from the Infinite Unknown. 


‘Poor soul! the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that lead thee ’stray.’ 
Sonnet 146. 


Here the soul, retracting its thoughts from the far and physical, 
dwells disgustedly on itself. 


‘The dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. —Hamlet. 


Here the soul, pierced with the new and awful thought of sin, 
wings out again towards the Infinite, and finds all dark. 


‘ How would you be, 
If He which is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are ?—Aeasure for Measure. 


Here the silver lamp of hope is hung up within the gloomy 
sphere, to burn softly and faintly for ever! 

And so it is throughout Shakespeare’s writings. Whatever is 
special or doctrinal is avoided ; all that intellectual tackling, so 
to speak, is struck away that would afford the soul any relief 
whatever from the whole sensation of the supernatural. Although 
we cannot, therefore, in honest keeping with popular language, 
call Shakespeare, as Ulrici does, the most Christian of poets, we 
believe him to have been the man in modern times who, breath- 
ing an atmosphere full of Christian conceptions, and walking 
amid a civilization studded with Christian institutions, had his 
whole being tied by the closest personal links to those highest 
generalities of the universe which the greatest minds in all ages 
have ever pondered and meditated, and round which Christianity 
has thrown its clasp of gold. 

Shakespeare, then, we hold to have been essentially a medi- 
tative, speculative, and even, in his solitary hours, an abject and 
melancholy man, rather than a man of active, firm, and worldly 
disposition. Instead of being a calm, stony observer of life and 
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nature, as he has been sometimes represented, we believe him to 
have been a man of the gentlest and most troublesome affections; 
of sensibility abnormally keen and deep; full of metaphysical 
longings; liable above most men to self-distrust, despondency, 
and mental agitation from causes internal and external; and a 
prey to many secret and severe experiences which he did not 
discuss at the Mitre tavern. This, we say, is no guess; it is a 
thing certified under his own hand and seal. But this being 
allowed, we are willing to agree with all that is said of him, by 
way of indicating the immense variety of faculties, dispositions, 
and acquirements of which his character was built up. Vast 
intellectual inquisitiveness, the readiest and most universal 
humour, the truest sagacity and knowledge of the world, the 
richest and deepest capacity of enjoying all that life presented— 
all this, as applied to Shakespeare, is a mere string of undeniable 
commonplaces. The man, as we fancy him, who of all others 
trod the oftenest the extreme metaphysic walk which bounds our 
universe in, he was also the man of all others who was related 
most keenly by every fibre of his being, to all the world of the 
real and the concrete. Better than any man he knew life to be 
a dream; with as vivid a relish as any man he did his part as one 
of the dreamers. If at one moment life stood before his mental 
gaze, an illuminated little speck or disc, softly rounded with mys- 
terious sleep, the next moment this mere span shot out into an 
illimitable plain, whereon he himself stood—a plain covered with 
forests, parted by seas, studded with cities and huge concourses 
of men, mapped out into civilizations, over-canopied by stars. 
Nay, it was precisely because he came and went with such 
instant transition between the two extremes, that he behaved so 
genially and sympathetically in the latter. It was precisely 
because he had done the metaphysic feat so completely once for 
all, and did not bungle on metaphysicizing bit by bit amid the 
real, that he stood forth in the character of the most concrete of 
poets. Life is an illusion, a show, a phantasm; well then, that 
is settled, and J belong to that section of the illusion called 
London, the seventeenth century, and woody Warwickshire! So 
he may have said; and he acted accordingly. He walked amid 
the woods of Warwickshire, and listened to the birds singing in 
their leafy retreats; he entered the Mitre Tavern with Ben 
Jonson after the theatre was over, and found himself quite 
properly related as one item in the illusion to that other item in 
it, a good supper and a cup of canary. He accepted the world 
as it was; rejoiced in its joys, was pained by its sorrows, reve- 
renced its dignities, respected its laws, and laughed at its 


whimsies. It was this very strength, and intimacy, and univer- 
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sality of his relation to the concrete world of nature and life, that 
caused in him that spirit of acquiescence in things as they were, 
that evident conservatism of temper, that indifference, or perhaps 
more, to the specific contemporary forms of social and intellectual 
movement with which he has sometimes been charged as a fault. 
The habit of attaching weight to what are called abstractions, of 
metaphysicizing bit by bit amid the real, is almost an essential 
feature in the constitution of men who are remarkable for their 
faith in social progress. It was precisely, therefore, because 
Shakespeare was such a votary of the concrete, because he walked 
so firmly on the green and solid sward of that island of life which 
he knew to be surrounded by a metaphysic sea, that this or that 
metaphysical proposal with respect to the island itself occupied 
him but little. 

How, then, did Shakespeare relate himself to this concrete 
world of nature and jife in which his lot has been cast? What 
precise function with regard to it, if not that of an active partisan 
of progress, did he accept as devolving naturally on him? The 
answer is easy. Marked out by circumstances and by his own 
bent and inclination from the vast majority of men who, with 
greater or less faculty, sometimes perhaps with the greatest, pass 
their lives in silence, appearing in the world at their time, enjoy- 
ing it for a season, and returning to the earth again; marked out 
from among these, and appointed to be one of those whom the 
whole earth should remember and think of, yet precluded, as we 
have seen, by his constitution and fortune from certain modes of 
attaining to this honour—the special function which in this high 
place he saw himself called upon to discharge, and by the dis- 
charge of which he has ensured his place in perpetuity, was 
simply that of expressing what he felt and saw. In other words, 
Shakespeare was specifically and transcendently a literary man, 
To say that he was the greatest man that ever lived is to provoke 
a useless controversy and comparisons that lead to nothing 
between Shakespeare and Cesar, Shakespeare and Charlemagne, 
Shakespeare and Cromwell; to say that he was the greatest 
intellect that ever lived, is to bring the shades of Aristotle and 
Plato, and Bacon and Newton, and all your other systematic 
thinkers grumbling about us, with demands for a definition of 
intellect, which we are by no means in a position to give; nay, 
finally, to say that he is the greatest poet that the world has pro- 
duced (a thing which we would certainly say, were we provoked 
to it) would be unnecessarily to hurt the feelings of Homer and 
Sophocles, and Dante and Milton. What we will say, then, and 
what we will challenge the world to gainsay, is that he was the 
greatest expresser that ever lived. ‘This is glory enough, and it 
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leaves the other question open. Other men may have led, on 
the whole, greater and more impressive lives than he ; other men, 
acting on their fellows through the same medium of speech that 
he used, may have expended a greater power of thought, and 
achieved a greater intellectual effect, in one consistent direction; 
other men, too (though this is very questionable), may have con- 
trived to issue the matter which they did address to the world, in 
more compact and perfect artistic shapes. But no man that ever 
lived said such splendid extempore things on all subjects uni- 
versally ; no man that ever lived had the faculty of pouring out 
on all occasions such a flood of the richest and deepest language. 
He may have had rivals in the art of imagining situations; he 
had no rival in the power of sending a gush of the appropriate 
intellectual effusion over the image and body of a situation once 
conceived. From the jewelled ring on an alderman’s finger to 
the most mountainous thought or deed of man or demon, nothing 
suggested itself that his speech could not envelope and enfold 
with ease. That excessive fluency which astonished Ben Jonson 
when he listened to Shakespeare in person, astonishes the world 
yet. Abundance, ease, redundance, a plenitude of word, sound, 
and imagery which, were the intellect at work only a little less 
magnificent, would sometimes end in sheer braggardism and 
bombast, are the characteristics of Shakespeare’s style. Nothing 
is suppressed, nothing omitted, nothing cancelled. On and on 
the poet flows, words, thoughts, and fancies crowding on him as 
fast as he can write, all related to the matter on hand, and all 
poured forth together, to rise and fall on the waves of an esta- 
blished cadence. Such lightness and ease in the manner, and 
such prodigious wealth and depth in the matter, are combined in 
no other writer. How the matter was first accumulated, what 
proportion of it was the acquired capital of former efforts, and 
what proportion of it welled up in the poet’s mind during and in 
virtue of the very act of speech, it is impossible to say; but this 
at least may be affirmed without fear of contradiction, that there 
never was a mind in the world from which, when it was pricked 
by any occasion whatever, there poured forth on the instant 
such a stream of precious substance intellectually related to it. 
By his powers of expression, in fact, Shakespeare has beggared 
all his posterity, and left mere practitioners of expression nothing 
possible to do. There is perhaps not a thought, or feeling, or 
situation really common and generic to human life on which he 
has not exercised his prerogative; and wherever he has once 
been, woe tothe man that comes after him. He has overgrown 
the whole system and face of things like a universal ivy, which 
has left no wall uncovered, no pinnacle unclimbed, no chink 
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unpenetrated. Since he lived, the concrete world has worn a 
richer surface. He found it great and beautiful, with stripes 
here and there of the rough old coat seen through the lea 
labours of his predecessors; he left it clothed throughout wit 
the wealth and autumnal luxuriance of his own unparalleled 
language. 


This brings us by a very natural connexion to what we have 
to say of Goethe. For if, with the foregoing impressions on our 
mind respecting the character and the function of the great 
English poet, we turn to the mask of his German successor and 
admirer, which has been so long waiting our notice, the first 
question must infallibly be, what recognition it is possible that, 
in such circumstances, we can have left for him? In other words, 
the first consideration that must be taken into account in any 
attempt to appreciate Goethe is, that he came into a world in 
which Shakespeare had been before him. For a man who, in 
the main, was to pursue a course so similar to that which Shake- 
speare had pursued, this was a matter of incalculable significance. 
hither, on the one hand, the value of all that the second man 
could do, if he adhered to a course precisely similar, must suffer 
from the fact that he was following in the footsteps of a pre- 
decessor of such unapproachable excellence; or, on the other 
hand, the consciousness of this, if it came in time, would be 
likely to prevent too close a resemblance between the lives of the 
two men, by giving a special direction and character to the 
efforts of the second. Hear Goethe himself on this very 
point :— 

‘We discoursed upon English literature, on the greatness of Shake- 
speare, and on the unfavourable position held by all English dramatic 
authors who had appeared after that poetical giant. ‘A dramatic 
talent of any importance,’ said Goethe, ‘could not forbear to notice 
Shakespeare’s works, nay, could not forbear to study them. Having 
studied them, he must be aware that Shakespeare has already exhausted 
the whole of human nature in all its tendencies, in all its heights and 
depths, and that, in fact, there remains for him, the aftercomer, nothing 
more to do. And how could one get courage to put pen to paper, if 
one were conscious, in an earnest appreciating spirit, that such un- 
fathomable and unattainable excellences were already in existence? 
It fared better with me fifty years ago in my own dear Germany. I 
could soon come to an end with all that then existed; it could not long 
awe me, or occupy my attention. I soon left behind me German 
literature, and the study of it, and turned my thoughts to life and to 
production. So on and on I went, in my own natural development, 
and on and on I fashioned the productions of epoch after epoch. And 
at every step of life and development, my standard of excellence was 
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not much higher than what at such a step I was able to attain. But 
had I been born an Englishman, and had all those numerous master- 
pieces been brought before me in all their power, at my first dawn of 
youthful consciousness, they would have overpowered me, and I should 
not have known what todo. I could not have gone on with such 
fresh light-heartedness, but should have had to bethink myself, and 
look about for a long time to find some new outlet.’’—Eckermann’s 
Conversations of Goethe, i. p. 114, 115. 


All this is very clear and happily expressed. Most Englishmen 
who have written since Shakespeare have been overawed by the 
sense of his vast superiority; and Goethe, if he had been an 
Englishman, would have partaken of the same feeling, and 
would have been obliged, as he says, to look about for some 
path in which competition with such a predecessor would have 
been avoided. Being, however, a German, and coming at a 
time when German literature had nothing so great to boast of 
but that an ardent young man could hope to produce something 
as good or better, the way was certainly open to him to the 
attainment, in his own nation, of a position analogous to that 
which Shakespeare had occupied in his. Goethe might, if he 
had chosen, have aspired to be the Shakespeare of Germany. 
Had his tastes and faculties pointed in that direction, there was 
no reason, special to his own nation, that would have made it very 
incumbent on him to thwart the tendency of his genius and seek 
about for a new outlet in order to escape injurious comparisons. 
But, even under such circumstances, to have pursued a course 
very similar to that of Shakespeare, and to have been animated 
by a mere ambition to tread in the footsteps of that master, 
would have been death to all chance of a reputation among the 
highest. Great writers do not exclusively belong to the country 
of their birth; the greatest of all are grouped together on a kind 
of central platform, in the view of all peoples and tongues; and, 
as in this select assemblage no duplicates are permitted, the man 
who does never so well a second time that which the world 
has already canonized a man for doing once, has little chance of 
being admitted to coequal honours. More especially, too, in the 
present case, would too close a resemblance to the original, 
whether in manner or in purpose, have been regarded in the 
end as a reason for inferiority in place. As the poet of one 
branch of the great Germanic family of mankind, Shakespeare 
belonged indirectly to the Germans even before they recognised 
him; in him all the genuine qualities of Teutonic nature, as 
well as the more special characteristics of English genius, were 
embodied once for all in the particular form which had chanced 
to be his; and had Goethe been, in any marked sense, only a 
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repetition of the same form, he might have held his place for 
some time as the wonder of Germany, but, as soon as the course 
of events had opened up the communication which was sure to 
take place at some time between the German and the English 
literatures, and so made his countrymen acquainted with Shake- 
speare, he would have lost his extreme brilliance, and become 
but a star of the second magnitude. In order, then, that Goethe 
might hold permanently a first rank even among his own 
countrymen, it was necessary that he should be a man of a 
genius quite distinct from Shakespeare, a man who, having or 
not having certain Shakespearean qualities, should at all events 
signalize such qualities as he had, by a marked character and 
function of his own. And if this was necessary to secure to 
Goethe a first rank in the literature of Germany, much more 
was it necessary to ensure his place as one of the intellectual 
potentates of the whole modern world. If Goethe was to be 
admitted into this select company at all, it could not be as a 
mere younger brother of Shakespeare, but as a man whom 
Shakespeare himself, when he took him by the hand, would look 
at with curiosity, as something new in species, produced in the 
earth since his own time. 

Was this, then, the case? Was Goethe, with all his external 
resemblance in some respects to Shakespeare, a man of such 
truly individual character, and of so new and marked a function, 
as to deserve a place among the highest, not in German literature 
alone, but in the literature of the world as a whole? We do 
not think that any one competent to give an opinion will reply 
in the negative. 

A glance at the external circumstances of Goethe’s life alone 
(and what a contrast there is between the abundance of bio- 

aphic material respecting Goethe and the scantiness of our 
information respecting Shakespeare!) will beget the impression 
that the man who led such a life must have had opportunities 
for developing a very unusual character. ‘The main tacts in the 
life of Goethe, as all know, are these :—that he was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1749, the only surviving son of 
a who ranked among the wealthiest in the town; that, 

aving been educated with extreme care, and having received 
whatever experience could be acquired by an impetuous student- 
life, free from all ordinary forms of hardship, first atone German 
town and then at another, he devoted himself, in accordance 
with his tastes, to a career of literary activity; that, after un- 
winding himself from several love-affairs, and travelling for the 
sake of farther culture in Italy and other parts of Europe, he 
settled in early manhood at Weimar, as the intimate friend and 
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counsellor: of the reigning duke of that state; that there, during 
a long and honoured life, in the course of which he married an 
inferior house-keeper kind of person, of whom we do not hear 
much, he prosecuted his literary enterprise with unwearied in- 
dustry, not only producing poems, novels, dramas, essays, 
treatises, and criticisms in great profusion from his own pen, but 
also acting, along with Schiller and others, as a director and 
guide of the whole contemporary intellectual movement of his 
native land; and that, finally, having outlived all his famous 
associates, become a widower and a grandfather, and attained 
the position not only of the acknowledged king and patriarch of 
German literature, but also, as some thought, of the wisest and 
most serene intellect of Europe, he died so late as 1832, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. All this, it will be observed, is 
very different from the life of the prosperous Warwickshire 
player, whose existence had illustrated the early part of the 
seventeenth century in England; and necessarily denoted, at 
the same time, a very different cast of mind and temper. 
Accordingly, such descriptions as we have of Goethe from 
those who knew him best, convey the idea of a character notably 
different from that of the English poet. Of Shakespeare per- 
sonally we have but one uniform account—that he was a man of 
gentle presence and disposition, very good company, and of such 
boundless fluency and intellectual inventiveness in talk, that his 
hearers could not always stand it, but had sometimes to whistle 
him down in his flights. In Goethe’s case we have two distinct 
pictures. In youth, as all accounts agree in stating, he was one 
of the most impetuous, bounding, ennui-dispelling natures that 
ever broke in upon a society of ordinary mortals assembled to 
kill time. ‘He came upon you,’ said one who knew him well 
at this period, ‘ like a wolf in the night.’ The simile is a splen- 
did one, and it agrees wonderfully with the more subdued 
representations of his early years given by Goethe himself 
in his Autobiography. Handsome as an Apollo and welcome 
everywhere, he bore all before him wherever he went, not onl 
by his talent, but also by an exuberance of animal spirits which 
swept dulness itself along, took away the breath of those who 
relied on sarcasm and their cool heads, inspired life and anima- 
tion into the whole circle, and most especially delighted the 
ladies. This vivacity became even at times a reckless humour, 
prolific in all kinds of mad freaks and extravagances. Whether 
this impetuosity kept always within the bounds of mere innocent 
frolic is a question which we need not here raise. Traditions 
are certainly afloat of terrible domestic incidents connected with 
Goethe’s youth, both in Frankfort and in Weimar; but to what 
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extent these traditions are founded on fact is a matter which we 
have never yet seen any attempt ‘to decide upon evidence. 
More authentic for us, and equally significant, if we could be sure 
of our ability to appreciate them rightly, are the stories which 
Goethe himself tells of his various youthful attachments, and the 
various ways in which they were concluded. In Goethe’s own 
narratives of these affairs, there is a confession of error, arising 
out of his disposition passionately to abandon himself to the 
feelings of the moment, without looking forward to the con- 
sequences; but whether this confession is to be converted by 
his critics into the harsher accusation of heartlessness and want 
of principle, is a thing not to be decided by any general rule 
as to the matter of inconstancy, but by accurate knowledge 
in each case of the whole circumstances of that case. One thing 
these love-romances of Goethe’s early life make clear—namely, 
that for a being of such extreme sensibility as he was, he had a 
very strong element of self-control. When he gave up Lilli, it 
was with tears, and no end of sleepless nights; and yet he gave 
her up. Shakespeare, we believe (and there is an instance 
exactly in point in the story of his sonnets), had no such power 
of breaking clear from connexions which his judgment disap- 
proved of. Remorse and return, self-reproaches for his weakness 
at one moment, followed the next by weakness more abject than 
before—such, by his own confession, was the conduct, in one such 
case, of our more passive and gentle-hearted poet. Where 
Shakespeare was ‘past cure,’ and ‘frantic-mad with evermore 
unrest,’ Goethe but fell into ‘ hypochondria,’ which reason and 
resolution enabled him to overcome. Goethe at twenty-five gave 
up a young and beautiful girl, from the conviction that it was 
better to do so. Shakespeare at thirty-five was the abject slave 
of a dark-complexioned woman, who was faithless to him, and 
whom he cursed in his heart. The sensibilities in the German 
ie moved from the first, as we have already said, over a firmer 
is of permanent character. 

It is chiefly, however, the Goethe of later life that the world 
remembers and thinks of. The bounding impetuosity is then 
gone, or rather it is kept back apd restrained, so as to form a 
calm and steady fund of internal energy, capable sometimes of 
a flash and outbreak, but generally revealing itself only in labour 
and its fruits. What was formerly the beauty of an Apollo, 
graceful, light, and full of motion, is now the beauty of a Jupiter, 
composed, stately, serene. ‘ What a sublime form!’ says Ecker- 
mann, describing his first interview with him. ‘I forgot to speak 
‘for looking at him: I could not look enough. His face is so 
‘ powerful and brown! full of wrinkles, and each wrinkle full of 
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‘expression! And everywhere there is such nobleness and firm- 
‘ness, such repose and greatness! He spoke in aslow composed 
‘manner, such as you would expect from an aged monarch.’ Such 
is Goethe, as he lasts now in the imagination of the world. 
Living among statues and books and pictures; daily doing some- 
thing for his own culture and for that of the world; daily receiving 
guests and visitors, whom he entertained and instructed with his 
wise and deep, yet charming and simple converse; daily corre- 
sponding with friends and strangers, and giving advice or doing 
a good turn to some young talent or other—never was such a 
mind consecrated so perseveringly and exclusively to the service 
of Kunst and Literatur. One almost begins to wonder if it was 
altogether right that an old man should go on, morning after 
morning, and evening after evening, in such a fashion, talking 
about art and science and literature, as if they were the only 
interests in the world; taking his guests into corners to have quiet 
discussions with them on these subjects, and always finding some- 
thing new and nice to be said about them. Possibly, indeed, 
this is the fault of those who have reported him, and who only 
took notes when the discourse turned on what they considered 
the proper Goethean themes. But that Goethe far outdid 
Shakespeare in this conscious dedication of himself to a life of 
the intellect, we hold to be as certain as the testimony of like- 
lihood can make it. Shakespeare did enjoy his art; it was what, 
in his pensive hours, as he himself hints, he enjoyed most; and 
whatever of intellectual ecstacy literary production can bring, 
must surely have been his in those hours when he composed 
the Hamlet and the Tempest. But Shakespeare’s was precisely 
one of those minds whose strength is a revelation to themselves 
during the moment of its exercise, rather than a chronic ascer- 
tained possession; and from this circumstance, as well as from 
the attested fact of his carelessness as to the fate of his composi- 
tions, we can very well conceive that literature and culture and 
all that, formed but a small part of the general system of things 
in Shakespeare’s daily thoughts, and that he would have been ab- 
solutely ashamed of himself if, when anything else, from the state 
of the weather to the quality of the wine, was within the circle 
of possible allusion, he had said a word about his own plays. If 
he had not Walter Scott’s positive conviction that every man 
ought to be either a laird or a lawyer, casting in ag, as a 
mere addition, if it were to be practised at all—he at least led so 
full and keen a life, and was drawn forth on so many sides by 
nature, society, and the unseen, that Literature, out of the actual 
moments in which he was engaged in it, must have seemed to him 
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a mere bagatelle, a mere fantastic echo of not a tithe of life. In 
his home in London, or his retirement at Stratford, he wrote on 
and on, because he could not help doing so, and because it was 
his business and his solace; but no play seemed to him worth a 
day of the contemporary actions of men, no description worth a 
single glance at the Thames or at the deer feeding in the forest, 
no sonnet worth the tear it was made to embalm. Linens was 
by no means to him, as it was to Goethe, the main interest of life; 
nor was he a man so far master of himself as ever to be able to be- 
have as if it were so, and to accept, as Goethe did, all that occurred 
as so much culture. Yet Shakespeare would have understood 
Goethe; and would have regarded him, almost with envy, as one 
of those men who, as being ‘lords and owners of their faces,’ and 
not mere ‘stewards,’ know how to husband Nature’s gifts best. 
If Goethe attained this character, however, it was not because, as 
it is the fashion to say, he was by nature cold, heartless, and im- 
passive, but because, uniting will and wisdom to his wealth of 
sensibilities, he had disciplined himself into what he was. A 
heartless man does not diffuse geniality and kindliness around 
him, as Goethe did; and a statue is not seized, as Goethe once 
was, with hemorrhage in the night, the result of suppressed grief. 

That which made Goethe what he was, namely, his philosophy 
of life, is to be gathered in the form of hints from his various 
writings and conversations. We present a few important passages 
here, in what seems their philosophic connexion, as well as the 
order most suitable for bringing out Goethe’s mode of thought 
in contrast with that of Shakespeare. 


Goethe’s Thoughts of Death‘ We had gone round the thicket, 
and had turned by Tiefurt into the Weimar road, where we had a 
view of the setting sun. Goethe was for awhile lost in thought; he 
then said to me, in the words of one of the ancients, 


‘ Untergehend sogar ist’s immer dieselbige Sonne.’ 
(Still it continues the self-same sun, even while it is sinking.) 


‘ At the age of seventy-five,’ continued he, with much cheerfulness, 
‘one must, of course, think sometimes of death. But this thought 
never gives me the least uneasiness, for I am fully convinced that our 
spirit is a being of a nature quite indestructible, and that its activity 
continues from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems 
to set only to our earthly eyes, but which, in reality, never sets, but 
on unceasingly.’ ’"—Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, vol. i. 
p- 161. 

Goethe’s maxim with respect to metaphysics.—‘ Man is born not to 
solve the problems of the universe, but to find out where the problem 
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begins, and then to restrain himself within the limits of the compre- 
hensible.’—Jbid. vol. i. p. 272. 

Goethe’s theory of the intention of the Supernatural with regard to 
the Visible.—‘ After all, what does it all come to? God did not retire 
to rest after the well-known six days of creation; but, on the contrary, 
is constantly active as on the first. It would have been for Him a poor 
occupation to compose this heavy world out of simple elements, and to 
keep-it rolling in the sunbeams from year to year, if He had not had 
the plan of founding a nursery for a world of spirits upon this material 
basis. So He is now constantly active in higher natures to attract the 
lower ones.’—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 426. 

Goethe’s doctrine of Immortality.—‘ Kant has unquestionably done 
the best service, by drawing the limits beyond which human intellect 
is not able to penetrate, and leaving at rest the insoluble problems. 
What a deal have people philosophized about immortality! and how 
far have they got? I doubt not of our immortality, for nature cannot 
dispense with the entelecheia. But we are not all, in like manner, im- 
mortal; and he who would manifest himself in future as a great 
entelecheia must be one now. ... . To me the eternal existence of 
my soul is proved from my idea of activity. If I work on incessantly 
till my death, nature is bound to give me another form of existence 
when the present one can no longer sustain my spirit.’—J0id. vol. ii. 
pp. 193, 194, and p. 122. 

Goethe’s image of Life.—‘ Child, child, no more! The coursers of 
Time, lashed, as it were, by invisible spirits, hurry on the light car of 
our destiny; and all that we can do is, in cool self-possession, to hold 
the reins with a firm hand, and to guide the wheels, now to the left, 
now to the right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice there. Whither 
it is hurrying, who can tell? and who, indeed, can remember the point 
from which it started?—Egmont. 

Man's proper business.—‘ It has at all times been said and repeated, 
that man should strive to know himself. This is a singular requisition, 
with which no one complies, or indeed ever will comply. Man is by all 
his senses and efforts directed to externals—to the world around him; 
and he has to know this so far, and to make it so far serviceable, as he 
requires for his own ends. It is only when he feels joy or sorrow that 
he knows anything about himself, and only by joy or sorrow is he 
instructed what to seek and what to shun. —Zckermann’s Conversa- 
tions of Goethe, vol. ii. p. 180. 

The Abstract and the Concrete—the Subjective and the Objective Ten- 
dencies.—‘ The Germans are certainly strange people. By their deep 
thoughts and ideas, which they seek in everything, and fix upon 
everything, they make life much more burdensome than is necessary. 
Only have the courage to give yourself up to your impressions; allow 
yourself to be delighted, moved, elevated—nay, instructed and inspired 
by something great; but do not imagine all is vanity, if it is not 
abstract thought and idea. . . . . It was not in my line, as a poet, to 
strive to embody anything abstract. I received in my mind impres- 
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sions, and those of a sensual, animated, charming, varied, hundredfold 
kind, just as a lively imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round off and elaborate such 
views and impressions, and by means of a lively representation so to 
bring them forward that others might receive the same impression in 
hearing or reading my representation of them. . . . . A poet deserves 
not the name while he only speaks out his few subjective feelings; but 
as soon as he can appropriate to himself and express the world, he is 
a poet. Then he is inexhaustible, and can be always new; while a 
subjective nature has soon talked out his little internal material, and 
is at last ruined by mannerism. People always talk of the study of 
the ancients; but what does that mean, except that it says, * Turn 
your attention to the real world, and try to express it, for that is what 
the ancients did when they were alive.’’ Goethe arose and walked to 
and fro, while I remained seated at the table, as he likes to see me. 
He stood a moment at the stove, and then, like one who has reflected, 
came to me, and, with his finger on his lips, said to me, ‘I will now 
tell you something which you will often find confirmed in your own 
experience. All eras in a state of decline and dissolution are subjec- 
tive; on the other hand, all progressive eras have an objective ten- 
dency. Our present time is retrograde, for it is subjective; we see 
this not merely in poetry, but also in painting, and much besides. 
Every healthy effort, on the contrary, is directed from the inward to 
the outward world, as you will see in all great eras, which have been 
really in a state of progression, and all of an objective nature.’ ’—Jbid. 
vol. i. pp. 415, 416, and pp. 283, 284. 

Rule of Individual Activity.—‘ The most reasonable way is for 
every man to follow his own vocation to which he has been born, and 
which he has learned, and to avoid hindering others from following 
theirs. Let the shoemaker abide by his last, the peasant by his 
plough, and let the king know how to govern; for this is also a busi- 
ness which must be learned, and with which no one should meddle 
who does not understand it.’—Jbid. vol. i. p. 134. 

Right and Wrong: the habit of Controversy.— The end of all op- 
position is negation, and negation is nothing. If I call bad bad, what 
doI gain? But if I call good bad, I do a great deal of mischief. He 
who will work aright must never rail, must not trouble himself at all 
about what is ill done, but only do well himself. For the great point 
is, not to pull down, but to build up, and in this humanity finds pure 
joy.’ —Ibid. vol. i. p. 208. 

Goethe's own Relation to the Disputes of his Time.—‘ * You have been 
reproached,’ remarked I, rather inconsiderately, ‘for not taking up 
arms at that great period (the war with Napoleon), or at least co- 
operating as a poet.’ ‘ Let us leave that point alone, my good friend,’ 
returned Goethe. ‘It is an absurd world, which knows not what it 
wants, and which one must allow to have its own way. How could I 
take up arms without hatred, and how could I hate without youth. 
If such an emergency had befallen me when twenty years old, I should 
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certainly not have been the last; but it found me as one who had 
already passed the first sixties. Besides, we cannot all serve our 
country in the same way, but each does his best, according as God has 
endowed him. I have toiled hard enough during half a century. I 
can say that, in those things which nature has appointed for my daily 
work, I have permitted myself no relaxation night or day, but have 
always striven, investigated, and done as much, and that as well, as I 
could. If every one can say the same of himself, it will prove well 
with all, . . . . I will not say what I think. There is more ill-will 
towards me, hidden beneath that remark, than you are aware of. I 
feel therein a new form of the old hatred with which people have 
persecuted me, and endeavoured quietly to wound me for years. I 
know very well that Iam an eyesore to many; that they would all 
willingly get rid of me; and that, since they cannot touch my talent, 
they aim at my character. Now, it is said I am proud; now, 
egotistical; now, immersed in sensuality; now, without Christianity; 
and now, without love for my native country, and my own dear 
Germans. You have now known me sufficiently for years, and you 
feel what all that talk is worth. . . . . The poet, as a man and 
citizen, will love his native land; but the native land of his poetic 
powers and poetic action is the good, noble, and beautiful, which is 
confined to no particular province or country, and which he seizes 
upon and forms, wherever he finds them. Therein he is like the 
eagle, who hovers with free gaze over whole countries, and to whom 
it is of no consequence whether the hare on which he pounces is run- 
ning in Prussia or in Saxony.’’—Jtid. vol. ii. pp. 257, 258, and 
p. 427. 


Whoever has read these sentences attentively, and penetrated 
their meaning in connexion, will see that they reveal a mode of 
thought somewhat resembling that which we have attributed to 
Shakespeare, and yet essentially different from it. Both poets 
are distinguished by this, that they abstained systematically 
during their lives from the abstract, the dialectical and the con- 
troversial, and devoted themselves, with true feeling and enjoy- 
ment, to the concrete, the real and the unquestioned; and so far 
there is anobvious resemblance between them. But the manner 
in which this characteristic was attained, was by no means the 
same in both cases. In Shakespeare, as we have seen, there 
was a metaphysic longing, a tendency towards the supersensible 
and invisible, absolutely morbid, if we take ordinary constitu- 
tions as the standard of health in this respect; and if, with all 
this, he revelled with delight and moved with ease and firmness 
in the sensuous and actual, it was because the very same soul 
which pressed with such energy and wailing against the bounds 
of this life of man, was also related with inordinate keenness and 
intimacy to all that this life spheres in. In Goethe, on the other 
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hand, the tendency to the real existed under easier constitutional 
conditions, and in a state of such natural preponderance over 
any concomitant craving for the metaphysical, that it necessarily 
took, German as he was, a higher place in his estimate of what 
is desirable in a human character. That world of the real in 
which Shakespeare delighted, and which he knew so well, seemed 
to him, all this knowledge and delight notwithstanding, far more 
evanescent, far more a mere filmy show, far less considerable a 
shred of all that is, than it did to Goethe. To Shakespeare, as 
we have already said, life was but as a little island on the bosom 
of a boundless sea: men must needs know what the island con- 
tains, and act as those who have to till and rule it; still, with 
that expanse of waters all round in view, and that roar of waters 
ever in the ear, what can men call themselves or pretend their 
realm to be? ‘ Poor fools of nature,’ is the poet’s own phrase— 
the realm so small that it is pitiful to belong to it! Not so with 
Goethe. To him also, of course, the thought was familiar of a vast 
region of the supersensible outlying nature and life ; but a higher 
value on the whole was reserved for nature and life, even on the 
universal scale, by his peculiar habit of conceiving them, not as 
distinct from the supersensible, and contemporaneously begirt by 
it, but rather, if we may so speak, as a considerable portion, or 
even duration, of the quondam supersensible in the new form of 
the sensible. In other words, Goethe was full of the notion of 
progress or evolution; the world was to him not a mere spectacle 
and dominion for the supernatural, but an actual manifestation 
of the substance of the supernatural itself, on its way through 
time to new issues. Hence his peculiar notion of immortality; 
hence his view as to the mere relativeness of the terms right and 
wrong, good and bad, and the like; and hence also his resolute 
inculcation of the doctrine, so unpalatable to his countrymen, 
that men ought to direct their thoughts and efforts to the actual 
and the outward. Life being the current phase of the universal 
mystery, the true duty of men could be but to contribute in their 
various ways to the furtherance of life. 

And what then, finally, was Goethe’s own mode of activity in 
a life thus defined in his general philosophy ? Like Shakespeare, 
he was a literary man; his function was literature. Yes, but in 
what respect, otherwise than Shakespeare had done before him, 
did he fulfil this literary function in reference to the world he 
lived in and enjoyed? In the first place, as all know, he differed 
from Shakespeare in this, that he did not address the world 
exclusively in the character of a poet. Besides his poetry, 
properly so called, Goethe has left behind him numerous prose- 
writings, ranking under very different heads, abounding with such 
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deep and wise maxims and perceptions, in reference to all things 
under the sun, as would have entitled him, even had he been no 
poet, to rank as a sage. So great, indeed, is Goethe as a thinker 
and a critic, that it may very well be disputed whether his prose- 
writings, as a whole, are not more precious than his poems. But 
even setting apart this difference, and regarding the two men in 
their special character as poets or artists, a marked difference is 
still discernible. Hear Goethe’s own definition of his poetical 
career and aim. 


‘Thus began that tendency from which I could not deviate my 
whole life through ; namely, the tendency to turn into an image, into 
a poem, everything that delighted or troubled me, or otherwise occu- 
pied me, and to come to some certain understanding with myself upon 
it, that I might both rectify my conceptions of external things, and 
set my mind at rest about them. The faculty of doing this was neces- 
sary to no one more than to me, for my natural disposition whirled me 
constantly from one extreme to the other. All, therefore, that has 
been put forth by me, consists of fragments of a great confession.’— 
Autobiography, vol. i. p. 240. 


Shakespeare’s genius we defined to be the genius of universal 
expression; of clothing objects, circumstances, and feelings with 
magnificent language; of pouring over the image of any given 
situation, whether suggested from within or from without, an 
effusion of the richest intellectual matter that could possibly be 
related to it. Goethe’s genius as here defined by himself, was 
something different and narrower. It was the genius of transla- 
tion from the subjective into the objective; of clothing real 
feelings with fictitious circumstance; of giving felicitous in- 
tellectual form to states of mind, so as to dismiss and throw them 
off. Let this distinction be sufficiently conceived and developed, 
and a full idea will be obtained of the exact difference between 
the literary many-sidedness attributed to Shakespeare and that 
also attributed to Goethe. 
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Agr. VIII.—(1.) A History of the Convocation of the Church of 
England ; being an Account of the Proceedings of Anglican Eccle- 
siastical Councils from the Earliest Period. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Latusury, M.A. J. W. Parker and Son. 

(2.) An Argument for the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. SANDERSON 
Rosins, M.A. London: W. Pickering. 

(3.) 4 Catena of Episcopal Authorities on the Synodal Question; or, 
its Progress demonstrated by Extracts from Charges recently deli- 
vered by Dignitaries of the Church of England: with Notes and 
Observations. Society for the Revival of Convocation. London: 
Rivingtons. 

(4.) Clerical Synods, Convocation, c. By J. W. Wanrter, B.D., &c. 
London: Rivingtons. 

(5.) Convocation; tts Origin, Progress, and Authority, Legislative and 
Judicial: with a Scheme for amending its Power and Constitution. 
By F. H. Fetiows, Esq. London: Rivingtons. 

(6.) The Policy of the Church of Rome promoted by the Abuse of the 
Royal Supremacy, and the Remedy in Convocation: a Letter to 
Dr. Jeremie, $c. By F. C. Massineperp, M.A., &c. London: 

~ Rivingtons. 

(7.) A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Melbourne ; with 
Two Sermons, on the Church, and on Divisions in the Church, 
and the Duty of marking and avoiding those who cause them, 
preached at Melbourne. By the Right Rev. Cuartes Perry, D.D., 
Bishop of Melbourne. London: Parker and Son. 

(8.) The Claims of Truth and of Unity, considered in a Charge deli- 
vered July, 1852. By Ricuarp Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. London: Parker and Son. 


Ir there be one word which, more than another, now commands 
the ear of the British public, that word is ‘Progress.’ It has 
fallen like a spark amongst the inflammable mass of the working 
and thinking classes; and since the blaze of its prototype, 
‘ Reform,’ has become obscured in the fumes of ‘ Finality,’ this 
watchword of the newest and most potential of eras has run 
through the mighty chain of hearts and minds with electric 
intensity. 

Every enlightened statesman now admits, that in politics 
it exerts a salutary and even an indispensable stimulus when 
soundly applied; for he cannot forget that resistance to its 
energy induced that terrible explosion which lately convulsed 
the length and breadth of oppressed Europe. In science, 
where all is illimitable expansion, like the free ether of the 
universe, its power is the less measurable and _ perceptible, 
because it meets with no resistance, and knows nothing of land- 
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marks ; but still the progression of that world keeps pace with 
time itself, and is indicated on the sun-dial of truth. And we 
of this age have seen the predictions of science, her anticipations 
of progress, which constitute her sublimest attribute, though 
exciting, like the sacred prophecies of Holy Writ, the scoffs 
of unbelievers, yet come true in the realizations of the present. 
It would be strange if religion, especially considered as a prac- 
tical system, could be justly exempted from this law of ‘ pro- 
gress.” That it has yet to develop some of its treasures and 
more of its power, who can doubt? Yet here some would not 
only forbid progress, but counsel retrogression. 

Human thought, in some respects, resembles the tides of 
ocean—now advancing, and anon receding. While one class of 
thinkers are always projecting their thoughts forward into 
futurity, and striving to advance the frontiers of human know- 
ledge further into the regions of the unknown, another class 
are groping their way backward into past ages, endeavouring 
to revive ideas and practices which human nature had outgrown 
and cast aside as the clothing of its childhood and youth. Our 
own age may be said to furnish extreme examples in both these 
directions of human thinking. Some of our progressionists 
are marching forward much too fast for anything like secure 
and successful advancement. They seem ambitious of treading 
aerial paths, and of making a way for themselves upon a track- 
less and treacherous ocean. Others again, with whom we are 
more especially concerned at present, are determinately leading 
mankind back to the ‘muddy and strawy - of antiquity. 
Whilst our speculative philosophers imagine they are standing 
in the full blaze of truth, and are explaining all the mysteries 
of the Absolute, the Infinite, and the Eternal, the worshippers 
of the past are receding into the darkness of superstition and 
priestism, hating everything that is new, terrified at the words 
‘reform’ and ‘ progress,’ believing that truth had unveiled all 
her beauties many ages ago. These doctors of the church seem 
to think that there is nothing left for the present age to do but 
to tread back the paths by which it has erred from the foot- 
steps of the fathers. Medieval art, medizval symbols, medizeval 
ceremonies, and now medieval councils and decrees, are in- 
flaming the imaginations of these post-dated churchmen. 

In a purely human sense, there was something grand and 
imposing in the conception of a universal church, and a general 
council dictating equally universal law to all Christendom. The 
idea, too, of centralizing the government of the whole Christian 
community throughout the world under one human head, and 
of making all Christian churches and all Christian minds work 
NO, XXXII. NN 
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in precise harmony, something like Charles the Fifth’s time- 
pieces—seemed beautiful and fascinating as a theory. It was 
not unsuited to imperial ambition, but clearly was not the 
dictate of profound wisdom, nor the will of the Supreme Provi- 
dence; for assuredly this principle of centralization, which has 
been repudiated by the experience of the world in the realms 
of philosophy, of civil government, and all other human affairs 
where success depends upon spontaneity of action, is infinitely 
less applicable within the sphere of religion, and that wide 
domain of moral government which takes its law only from the 
will of the Supreme. There is but one council that can command 
the human heart and conscience, and the Divine Counsellor 
alone can give efficiency to that law. Religion, whether con- 
templated in its dogmatic truths, its moral precepts, its ceremo- 
nial observances, or its social ties, is much too sacred and 
divine a matter to admit the interference of any human rulers, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. The councils of past ages which 
essayed to determine for mankind truth and duty, uniformly 
mixed up their own commands with the truth of God, and 
bequeathed to posterity a yoke of laws which neither Christ 
nor his apostles had imposed. This yoke, though enacted by 
councils, and enforced by kings, has proved the greatest curse 
true religion ever had to bear. Even the church of Rome itself, 
resting, as it mainly does, on the decrees of such councils and 
synods, has grown thoroughly weary and afraid of them. The 
last which it held was much against its pleasure, and had well 
nigh destroyed the enchantments of the great sorceress. Rome, 
therefore, will never call for another general council. She is 
too wise in her generation, and understands too well the ten- 
dencies of the age, and the weakness of the links by which she 
enchains the nations. 

But it is not so with the high-minded ecclesiastics of the 
English establishment. They are ambitious of the honours of 
ecclesiastical legislators, are impatient of the contradictions 
existing among themselves, and jealous of that general spread 
of gospel light which is dissipating gradually the superstitions 
of the people and the incantations. of priestcraft. Hoping that 
they may yet do something in the way of repulsing their oppo- 
nents, and recovering their power over the public mind, they 
have looked around the armoury of the church for some more 
effectual weapon than the Word of God and prayer, and they 
have found that in the clerical warfare none has been more 
famous than the anathematizing decree of councils. Wh 
should not the church of England have its little council of 
Trent? Under royal sanction, it might decree as definitely, 
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thunder as loudly, quarrel as fiercely, curse as frequently, and 
expire as ignominiously, as did that last of the general councils. 

Owing to the agitation which these persons have created, the 
revival of convocation has become one of the topics of the day, 
and, in some respects, a serious and clamorous controversy. A 
considerable party are soliciting the royal supremacy to put 
forth the magic touch which shall heal the church’s evil, and 
infuse into its palsied arm the strength of bygone ages; while 
others, more dubious of its efficacy, and dreading the use of so 
hazardous a means of cure, prefer the disease to the remedy, 
remembering only too vividly the avengeful and unrelenting 
spirit that has ever wielded the worldly weapons of the church. 
Such persons look at convocation rather as we do at the tremen- 
dous sword of some renowned crusader, rusting in its stately 
scabbard, fit only to be taken down on great occasions to astonish 
the spectators, and then returned to its sheath, and replaced 
safely upon its peg, lest some mischief should befal those adven- 
turous mortals who might presume upon their ability to wield it. 

Moreover, this question, which at the present moment divides 
the best friends and highest authorities of the Established 
Church, is not confined to the ranks of the clergy; it interests 
the most grave and profound thinkers, as well as a large portion 
of the general public. For some months past it has occupied a 
conspicuous place in our journals, so that the expression of 
our opinion will neither be deemed unseasonable nor obtrusive. 
If the principles which we are well understood to hold upon 
church matters should be found to derive a practical confirma- 
tion from the present disturbed state of the seco Aman and 
the failure of the rego-episcopal method, it will be seen that the 
enunciation of them has been the more forced upon us by the 
hold on the public mind which the subject has taken, as well as 
by its close connexion with the religious destinies of our 
country. Not that it is our wish to take any undue advantage 
of the house divided against itself, nor to press our own 
opinions beyond the bounds of candour and charity, or in any 
other spirit than that of reverence for immutable truth and 
purity. At the same time, we must be allowed to observe, that 
those principles now possess an additional claim upon the serious 
attention of the Christian public, from the interminable dissen- 
sions, difficulties, and inconsistencies which attend the working 
of our national establishments of Christianity. 

Before entering, however, upon the consideration of the 
general subject, it will be desirable first of all to exhibit the 
various opinions held by churchmen themselves upon the con- 
vocation question, and show how oo may be classified. 
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There appear to us to be three parties of churchmen at the 
present moment endeavouring to influence the mind of the 
public: first, those who advocate convocation as now legally 
constituted, and with permission to proceed to legislative action. 
This is the most zealous and earnest, perhaps we might say the 
most formidable of all; for it has long since instituted a society 
for the revival of convocation, which is a distinct organization 
for effecting its object—the right of governing the church 
through the medium of clerical legislation. To this party, 
generally, the name of ‘ Puseyites’ or ‘ ‘Tractarians’ has adhered, 
though there are some connected with it who repudiate the 
peculiarities indicated by these terms, and simply denominate 
themselves high churchmen, or promoters of church principles. 
From within their circle, and evoked by excessive admiration 
and reverence for ‘canon law’ and ‘rubric,’ has sprung the 
ultra opinion, that the Church of England should govern itself 
by its own courts, and not be governed by the head of the 
state. The inevitable tendency of such a view towards a sepa- 
ration of church and state, and at the same time to induce, at 
no distant day, a union with the old despotism of Rome, is 
evident enough, even had not many instances occurred to prove 
that tendency, and anticipate its practical effect, in the perver- 
sion of some of the most eminent for virtue and learning that 
the party could boast. Upon the abstract principle adopted by 
these persons, and its application in this latter view, however, 
we shall have more to say as we proceed. 

A second division is formed by those writers who approve of 
convocation as a mode of church government, provided it 
embrace the entire body of the clergy, with an adequate repre- 
sentation of the laity. Writers of this class endeavour to show 
the unreasonableness of reviving the powers of convocation 
according to its present constitution. They allege, and with 
unanswerable cogency, first, that a convocation should represent 
the whole Anglican clergy; and that to have all their episcopal 
rulers in the upper house, and only two of the subordinate 
clergy, and these incumbents from each diocese, to form the 
lower house, is to give them the mere mockery of a representa- 
tion. In this view, therefore, the present system is pronounced 
by many of the clergy themselves a solemn farce. Secondly, it 
is alleged, that considering the church not to be composed of 
ecclesiastics alone, but also of laity, who are as much interested 
in the doctrines and government of the church as the clergy 
themselves, perhaps even more so, no representation can be just 
or reasonable which does not include their lay brethren. They 
therefore sternly repudiate the revival of synodal action upon 
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its ancient platform, and put forth schemes for an entirely new 
constitution, which shall comprise, on the one hand, a much 
larger and fairer assemblage of the clergy, and on the other 
bestow upon the laity an equal power of adjudicating upon 
church matters. 

The third party deprecate the revival of the powers of convo- 
cation in any form. Strange as it might seem at first sight, yet 
true it is that a very large portion of the laity, many of the 
clergy, both superior and inferior, including several archdeacons 
and bishops, and a considerable number of statesmen and prac- 
tical bynes politicians, are strongly opposed to the revival of 
synodal action. The venerable Archdeacon of Middlesex, in his 
late charge, after dwelling upon ‘the doubts and perplexities 
‘which would arise with reference to its rules and forms of 
‘procedure, its privileges and the relation of the two houses to 
‘each other, and to their metropolitan as well as to the crown,’ 
counting the cost, and summing up ‘the difficulties and dan- 
gers’ that would attend the revival of this ‘ obsolete instrument,’ 
points out the ‘blessings and advantages we enjoy indepen- 
dently of any further synodal action.’ 

There are many then of this way of thinking, who deem it 
both wiser and safer to endure the ‘ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of. 

The following citation, from a late charge of Archbishop 
Whately, will present a clear view of the principal theoretical 
difficulties in the way of any convocation of the English church, 
which should be endowed with power of legislation :— 


‘Before I dismiss this subject, I wish to call your attention to two 
very important—perhaps the most important—obdstacles to the intro- 
duction of any remedy for the present anomalous condition of our 
church; leaving it to your own discretion to deal with those obstacles 
on each occasion that may arise, according to the best of your dis- 
cretion. 

‘(1.) One is, the expectation, or suspicion, that any assembly, 
council, convocation, or whatever else it might be called, that should 
be convened for the regulation of the affairs of our church, might 
claim for itself inspiration, and consequent infallibility. 

‘We know that councils have before now advanced such a claim; 
and have rashly—not to say profanely—applied to themselves the 


words (of which moreover they manifestly mistook the real meaning) 
of the decree of that early council held at Jerusalem, ‘It hath seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.’ And the slightest hint, or even 
the absence of a disavowal of any such claim, would be sufficient to 
excite such alarm and disgust as would raise up an effectual barrier 
against the summoning of any such council. 

‘(2.) The other obstacle to which I would advert, is the notion of 
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the universal [catholic] church being one community on earth to 
which all Christians are bound to pay submission—its governors and 
their enactments claiming obedience from all Christ’s followers. 

‘If there be any such one community on earth it is manifest that 
no branch of it, no individual members of it, whether few or many, 
ean have any right without its express permission to assemble for the 
purpose of deciding, or even deliberating on, either articles of faith 
or regulations as to church discipline and public worship, or anything 
whatever, that at all concerns any portion of the Church of Christ. 

‘ And how can we obtain, or even apply for any such permission? 
since we do not acknowledge any vicegerent on earth of Him whom 
we believe to be the sole head of the catholic church. 

‘ Any meeting of persons who are subjects of the British empire, 
in any city or county of it, called together without the sanction of the 
Imperial Legislature, who should pretend to enact laws binding on 
the inhabitants of that district, would be justly regarded as no better 
than rebels, however good in themselves their enactments might be. 
The bye-laws of any corporation must be made with the permission 
of the central government, else there would be a most mischievous and 
dangerous imperium in imperio; in fact, a complete revolt from the 
authority we are bound to obey. 

‘ And if some self-constituted assembly in this country should pro- 
fess to be ‘called together in the name of the Sovereign, the use of 
this language by persons who could not produce a royal licence duly 
signed, would be considered as rather aggravating their offence. 

* As long, therefore, and as far as this notion shall exist in men’s 
minds, of a universal church as one community on earth, possessing— 
as every such community must—a supreme central government on 
earth, to which all Christians owe submission, so long and so far our 
own Anglican Church (which expressly disclaims being itself that 
church) must have an insuperable obstacle placed in the way of any 
government for itself. 

‘ And it should be remembered also, that this notion strikes at the 
root of all past, as well as future, government of our own or of any 
other church. It leads inevitably to the conclusion that all decisions, 
regulations, ordinances, and enactments of whatever kind, by any 
church that can be named, must be utterly null and void from the 
beginning; and that all convocations, synods, or assemblies of what- 
ever kind, summoned for the purpose of making any such enactments, 
must have been chargeable with schism, as having acted without 
distinct permission from the supreme central authority. And hence 
it is partly that the notion I have been alluding to has so often led 
men to join the church of Rome, which does at least claim (though 
on no sufficient grounds) what our church distinctly disclaims, to de, 
that supreme central authority.’— Charge, 1851, pp. 22—31. 


Before we offer any remarks upon the opinions above classi- 
fied, and as preparatory to doing so, we shall take a glance at 
the history of ecclesiastical councils, both general and British, 
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and show the distinction between the purpose for which the 
English convocation was instituted, and that for which synods 
and councils have been summoned in past ages. 

To determine what was the precise mode of church govern- 
ment, the exact constitution of the earliest assemblies of the 
Christians has been made a matter of considerable speculation. 
Nearly all writers of the Establishment assume, that the simple 
meeting at Jerusalem recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, was the first ecclesiastical synod; that it 
gave authoritative sanction to the whole system of organization 
and government afterwards set up; and that such an instrument 
of control originated thus of necessity. Whereas — can 
be imagined more unlike all such synods, than the incidental 
consultation which was held, when the church at Antioch agreed 
to ask advice of the apostles, and elders, and brethren that were 
at Jerusalem. By a reference to the text it will be seen, that 
this was no synod in any sense, but simply one church asking 
advice of another, through its messengers, sent for the specific 
purpose ; and that there was no other church besides the one 
at Antioch represented on the occasion. Moreover, it is to be 
observed, that there were present not only the apostles and 
elders that were resident at Jerusalem, but the whole church, 
that is, all the Christian brethren who came together at the call 
of the apostles to consider the matter referred to them from the 
church at Antioch. And after there had been much discussion, 
when the advice and opinion of Peter and the others was 
agreed to, the written decrees or decisions of the assembly 
were sent forth to all the other churches as well as to Antioch, 
neither in the name of the apostles alone, nor the elders alone, 
but in their joint names along with the brethren. So that if 
this assembly affords any example, and yields any authority, for 
the settlement of disputed questions, then all the parties there 
named have an equal right to be consulted,—and the lay 
members of the church, or the brethren, cannot in consistency 
be excluded from such deliberations. This famous assembly, 
therefore, which has so often’ been appealed to as inspired 
authority for holding synods, and as the first of their class, 
sinks into one of a very simple and humble character, most 
diverse from those ancient assemblies in which monarchs and 
emperors were represented, and from those of later times in 
which bishops and priests of various degrees have aspired to 
rule the church by their own absolute decrees. 

We find Mr. Lathbury asserting that the first Christian coun- 
cils were diocesan, composed of the presbyters assembled under 
their bishop; though he admits, at the same time, that all these 
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diocesans were equal in power, and their dioceses independent 
of each other—thus wilfully, or ignorantly, confounding the 
term churches with dioceses. The presbyters, he concludes with 
equal naiveté, were chosen by the diocesan, or by the body of 
the clergy; an alternative that exhibits a very important differ- 
ence. As, however, we shall have occasion to recur to this 
period of the subject, we pass to what is more strictly historic 
concerning the early synods. 

About the period when the Roman empire had attained its 
greatest extension, and rendered tributary to itself nearly all the 
monarchies and states of the civilized world, came the spread of 
the gospel, the increase of converts, and the creation of innu- 


empire, each possessing its minister, or bishop and deacons, or 
presbyters; and it is natural to conclude, that, professing the 
same faith and“brotherhood, these societies should occasionally 
meet together for advice and consultation. Here again we find 
Romanist and episcopalian writers evolving out of such fraternal 
meetings their ‘ provincial synods,’ which in later times became 
perfectly and universally established, and consisted of the nae 
with some presbyters of a province, under the presidency of the 
archbishop or a ‘ pected 3 In a similar way is traced the 
origin of ‘national synods,’ composed of all the archbishops and 
bishops of a country, with certain presbyters. A still more com- 
plex and all-embracing assemblage was created by summoning 
prelates from all parts of the world to an ‘ cecumenical or gene- 
ral council.’ ‘This idea of a universal council of Christian 
bishops was either conceived by the Emperor Constantine, or 
was at least originated in his time. It was first carried into 
effect by him, and was doubtless found a facile and powerful 
instrument for cementing and consolidating his empire. It was 
at intervals afterwards, and as churchmen or statesmen deemed 
desirable, continued by his successors; all of whom appear to 
have retained an absolute supremacy over the decrees and canons 
of these councils; for, although the sanction of the pope was 
always sought, yet when refused, the emperor's will alone sufficed 
to summon the council, and give efficiency to its decrees. After 
this early period, the increasing straits and distresses of the 
empire in its civil relations gave occasion to the frequent en- 
. croachments of the ecclesiastical power upon the civil. 

The seven ‘general councils’ held from the year 325, when that 
of Nice, the first of the series, was summoned by Constantine, 
to that convened in 787 at the same place, and by Irene, the 
mother of another Constantine, are regarded as important land- 
marks in the history of the early profession of faith adopted by 
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the established Christian church; they were received both by 
the Eastern and Western churches. The Greek church to this 

day repudiates all the other general councils afterwards held 

under the popes, who arrogated to themselves the only true 

apostolic relationship and title of supremacy. At these later 

ones, the eastern churches were not represented—never having 
acknowledged the supremacy of the bishop of Rome over the 

whole church. 

The decisions of these councils were continually referred to 
in later assemblies as the rule and test of belief. At the first of 
them, the Arian doctrines formed the chief matter of debate. 
At the second, which was held at Constantinople in 381, the 
heresy of Macedonius, who denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, was protested against; and so, in the following council at 
Ephesus, fifty years afterwards, a successful attempt was made to 
check the advance of the opinions of Nestorius, another advocate 
of the mere humanity of the Saviour. Twenty years only had 
passed by, when another phase of the same opinion showed 
itself with sufficient distinctness amongst those who endeavoured 
to prove that Christ had but one nature, to call forth another 
avowal against this error. A fifth was assembled at Constanti- 
nople by the Emperor Justinian, a.p. 553. It is especially 
interesting, because its object was to counteract opinions in 
which may be perceived the germ of what afterwards overran 
the civilized world in the matured and artfully developed form 
of popish catholicism. Origen had conceived the earliest notion 
of a purgatory, and taught, that future punishment will be tem- 

orary, and that even devils will at last expiate their wickedness. 

e also held a belief in that very ancient fable, the transmigra- 
tion of souls. It is not difficult to trace how, in these first 
thoughts, arose the design afterwards matured into the doctrine 
of the efficacy of ‘penance’ and ‘mass,’ as well as the sanctity 
and virtue of relics; and from transmigration of souls to ‘ tran- 
substantiation’ the step would in one sense be easy; for the t 
credulity that could receive the one would readily embrace the 
other. It must be remembered, however, that the council con- 
demned and disavowed all these speculations. Another council 
was held in the year 680, against those that disputed the divine 
will of Christ; and, lastly, came that before mentioned, under 
the Empress Irene, at Nice, when error had found such favour, 
and corrupt practices of worship had become so prevalent, that, 
unlike its predecessors, this council pronounced its approbation 
of all these departures from truth and purity, and sanctioned the 
most empty and heathenish practice ever associated with Chris- 
tian worship—the use of images in Christian temples. This last 
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assembly of these learned churchmen presents the climax of mis- 
chief and mistake—the one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous—the mournful descent from that pinnacle of light and glory 
on which Truth exhibited herself in the land of Judea, into the 
Stygian bogs of councils and schoolmen. 

Allowing, then, to these seven general councils all due credit 
for their good intentions, we cannot shut our eyes to one of the 
first lessons of ecclesiastical history; for, with the very earliest 
of these attempts to suppress heresy and propagate truth by the 
decrees of human councils, commences that long and sickening 
series of disputes and decisions, definitions and canons, which 
terminated at last in the establishment of the worst errors and 
grossest corruptions, and which has infested the church ever 
since with a fondness for clerical assemblies of the same kind. 
After so long an experience of the inefficiency of all such mea- 
sures, it would be worse than idle to suppose that the revival of 
these fierce and unhallowed polemics would serve any other pur- 
pose than to provoke a new religious warfare, and kindle afresh 
the strife of tongues, 

Those who witnessed and best understood the nature and the 
issues of these early councils of the church, whether general or 
provincial, have left many testimonies on record which should 
convince churchmen of all subsequent ages, that no real advan- 
tage to the cause of Christian truth and charity can ever result 
from such assemblies of the clergy. The judgment of Gregory 
Nazianzen upon the synods of his time, and they were by no 
means the worst, is, in our opinion, neither too severe, nor, as 
some have deemed, ‘ passionate,’ but rigidly correct; and, for a 


churchman, eminently candid. He says, ‘I am, if the truth 


‘ must be told, in such a tone of mind, that I shun every assem- 
‘blage of bishops, because I have never yet seen that any synod 
‘had a good ending, or that the evils complained of were re- 
‘moved by them, but were rather multiplied, since the spirit of 
‘dispute and the love of power (and do not think I am here using 
‘too strong language) are exhibited there beyond all powers of 
description.’ 

The grand reason uniformly alleged for such assemblies, 
whether in ancient or later times, has been the attainment and 
preservation of unity. Bishops in high stations, and having 
influence over secular rulers, have grown impatient of contra- 


‘diction, and intolerant of diversity in practice, or in external 


forms of worship. Hence they have laboured to suppress private 
judgment, by bringing to bear against it the authority of numbers, 
or the will of superiors in church and state. Differences of 
opinion, or of practice, though pertaining to the most incon- 
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siderable matters, has been proscribed as offensive to God, and 
punishable as a crime against both church and king. Hence 
church synods have been constantly resorted to, and their effi- 
ciency confided in for the suppression of all such diversity; but 
how unsuccessfully, let all ecclesiastical history testify. Human 
nature has uniformly asserted its dignity, and refused to bear 
such restraints. This fact ought to have convinced all rulers, 
that if the authority of revelation does not secure human obe- 
dience and submission, in vain will synods proclaim their dogmas 
and thunder forth their anathemas. The attempt to attain unity 
of faith and practice upon any other basis than that of conscien- 
tious conviction and individual profession implies an assumption 
of power over human nature such as Christ and his apostles 
never claimed, and was never intended to be committed to the 
hands either of kings or bishops. Yet the pursuit of this unity, 
and by these very means, has been the dream of clerical imagi- 
nations in all ages since church and state became united. But 
it has proved a mere ignis fatuus, which has seduced the church 
into innumerable perils, and is still the false light by which its 
pilots are running into fresh dangers. 

Let any reflective mind review the history of all the councils 
and synods ever held with the professed object of securing unity 
and uniformity, and it will scarcely be possible to dissent from 
the opinion, that they have fostered more heresies than they have 
ever cured, and propagated more divisions, and poterthese more 
strifes than they ever composed. Assuming that they were well 
meant endeavours for preserving the truth of the Gospel, and 
maintaining the purity of primitive church government, which is 
more than can be allowed or even pretended, yet their results 
furnish no recommendation of them to the adoption of modern 
practice. Whenever they have enjoyed unrestricted liberty of 
deliberation and decision they have proved fountains of super- 
stition and oppression; and when bound by the fetters of the 
state, they have become simply arenas of theological gladiatorship, 
in which a few skilful orators, dialecticians, and canonists, have 
made sport for each other, or sought out the victims of persecutin 
rage among the purest professors of the faith. It may be nal 
of all such assemblies, that as priestly power has been set up, 
Christian truth has been put down; and as canons have been 
multiplied, love and purity have been exchanged for corruption 
and contention. Independence of mind has been execrated, while 
fetters have been forged for the consciences of mankind, and the 
most faithful ministers of the gospel silenced or exiled. We 
must, however, dismiss the onniall subject, and come to that 
portion of it which relates to our own country. The early history 
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of ecclesiastical councils in Britain is exceedingly interesting, and 
instructive ; but we must necessarily be content with a very con- 
densed view of the subject. 

It may reasonably be concluded that as Christianity had been 
advancing almost simultaneously in England and the empire, the 
same causes which led to the meetings of the believers in Christ 
on the continent would lead to similar occasional unions in this 
island of the then far west. Perhaps the condition of the early 
churches of Britain and the merits of those evangelizing bishops 
who amongst a semi-barbarous people exhibited the example and 
preached the doctrine of Christ, is not so familiarly known as the 
great interest of their history should command ; and although it 
can hardly be said with some writers of the Anglican establish- 
ment, that Christianity was first established in England, yet it is 
a fact, and one worthy of remark here, that the first sovereign in 
the world who became a Christian was a British king. 

To us it would seem clear that the earliest British Christians were 
as independent in their action as those which arose around the first 
centres of apostolic labour. Time, however, wrought changes 
here as well as in the empire, for as early as the year 446 we meet 
with traces of provincial councils, and it is considered that there 
were many assemblies of the bishops before this time, both in their 
particular districts and at provincial councils; though no accounts of 
them exist now. British bishops were present at the foreign coun- 
cils, at Arles, a.p. 314, Nice, 325, Sardica, 347, and Ariminium, 
359. The date of the first British synod, or council, is fixed by 
the authority of Bede and Matthew of Westminster at a.p. 446, 
though this date is somewhat a matter of uncertainty. It was 
held at Verulam, now St. Albans, and excited no small interest 
at the time; for a vast multitude of people of all grades was 
assembled, men, women, and children. The purport of this 
council, or disputation, was to refute the doctrines of Pelagius, a 
native of Britain, who had propagated opinions concerning the 
human will, and other matters, contrary to the received belief. 
Two learned men from Gaul, Germanus and Lupus, were invited 
to come over and manage the controversy. Their success was 
complete, for the bishops pronounced against Pelagianism, and 
in the words of Bede, ‘ populus arbiter vix manus continet, judi- 
cium clamore wapanelia’ The records of subsequent councils 
are even more meagre. One is mentioned in 449, at which the 
Pelagian controversy was again successfully combated by Ger- 
manus, and by its voice king Vortigern was condemned, whose 
offences against hissubjects becoming intolerable, he was dethroned 
by another council in 465. 

After the Romans relinquished possession of England, the 
ravages of the Picts and Scots, followed by the Saxon dominion, 
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effectually destroyed the peaceful state of the land. At this 
period the Christians worshipped in secret, being eventually 
driven with their bishops into the fastnesses of Cornwall and 
Wales. We need only mention the following among other councils 
recorded,—that held in 491 at Stone Henge, summoned by Aure- 
lius Ambrosius, the British king, when for the first time metro- 
politans were appointed, Dubritius to Caer-Leon, and Sampson 

to York; and that assembled in 516 at the coronation of king 
Arthur. In 587 the archbishops of London and York were 
compelled, by the persecution of the Saxons, to retire into Wales, 
and this was accompanied with such an enfeebled state of the 
British church, as made the triumph of Augustine comparatively 
an easy task. With the advent of this missionary monk began 
an entirely new line of ‘ apostolic’ bishops in Britain. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that Augustine, when afterwards made 
archbishop of Canterbury, acknowledged the British bishops, and 
held a conference with them at a place in Worcestershire, which 
was long after known as ‘ Augustine’s oak,’ the meeting being 
held under a tree; and Spelman conjectures it may have been a 
village now called Ausric. 

Having stated thus much of the earliest British councils, it 
would be too wide of our subject to notice all those held from 
the time of Augustine to the passing of the Act of Submission, 
by Henry VIII., when synods may be said to have expired; we 
shall therefore merely observe, in conclusion, that in early times 
assemblies of the clergy and laity were summoned both by the 
kings and metropolitan bishops, as we have seen, for the settling 
of doctrinal matters, as well as for condemning the conduct of 
any dignitary of the church, or nobleman, or even of the king 
himself; for in 560, Maurice, king of Glamorganshire, was 
excommunicated for murder, by the council under Oudoceus, 
bishop of Llandaff. All these meetings, however, were composed 
of clergy, nobles, and people. Subsequently matters of a purely 
temporal nature were settled by synods of this kind, as in that 
held at Canterbury in 833, when the invasion by the Danes was 
the business.’ It became the custom, however, to leave thé affairs . 
of the church to the deliberation of the clergy alone, assembled at 
the same time and place, under the presidency of the bishops; 
while temporal matters were settled by the laity, under the 
guidance of the sheriff, who frequently sat side by side with the 
bishop, especially when subjects of a mixed character were to be 
debated. 

The first council held in a separate place from the convention 
of nobles and people is said by Hody to have been that summoned 
by Corbell, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1127. It decreed 
celibacy to the clergy, but the canons required another council 
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to enforce them in 1129; and even then, the king (Henry I.) 
never having resigned the power of executing the law, allowed 
the clergy to retain their wives for a ‘consideration’ to his 
exchequer. 

It remains to be stated how, as the influence of Rome increased, 
synods were convened by authority of the pope’s legates, who 
were sometimes archbishops of Canterbury, or York; these the 
clergy were willing to obey, and the kings permitted, without 
owning any supremacy. Indeed, in pursuing the history of the 
subject, the fact is constantly brought out, that the king was the 
head of the clergy, and such was considered by the people to be 
the law of the land long before the Act of Submission. William 
the Conqueror would not permit his bishops to attend a coun- 
cil at Rome; and his successor, Henry, told the pope’s legate, 
it was against the laws to admit him but as a private person; and 

‘even when popery was firmly established, and Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, summoned a council at London while king 
Richard was absent in France, the chief justice vindicated the 
law by protesting against the legality of the meeting. It was 
not, however, till the year 1408 that convocation in its present 
form was settled, the king then claiming the exclusive right and 
power to summon it. 

The convocation has, from its origin, been different in its 
character from church-synods. Its institution was first devised, 
not for debating doctrines nor making canons, but for granting 
contributions, when deemed necessary for the service of the state.* 
All ecclesiastical property had been for many ages exempt alto- 
gether from taxation. first, the possessions cf the bishops 
became chargeable to the state burdens, and for a considerable 
time the possessions of the inferior clergy, for the most part, were 
exempt. The duty of regular contributions was not recognised, 
but occasional aids to the national treasury were demanded, 


* It is not, however, intended to imply by this that convocation transacted no 
- other business. Sometimes strange contentions arose, and amusing scenes occurred. 
The following must have been very edifying to the assembled clergy :—In 1175 
a council was summoned to meet at Westminster, the chief object of which 
appears to have been the settlement of the question of precedence between the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury—York having claimed the privilege of 
having his cross carried before him in the province of Canterbury. The king bad 
attempted to settle the dispute in vain. At length an appeal was carried to Rome, 
and Cardinal Hugo was sent as a legate to determine the question. He presided 
* in the council, the Archbishop of Canterbury taking his seat on the right of the 
legate, a seat on the left being assigned to the Archbishop of York. At this sup- 
posed slight in the outset, the prelate of York was so exasperated that he seated 
himself in Canterbury's lap. The greatest confusion ensued, and the reader may 
imagine the scene when the unfortunate Archbishop of York, being displaced and 
thrown upon the floor, was trampled upon and severely injured. The assembly 
ended in confusion, and the affair was again referred to Rome. 
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though at intervals and with great irregularity. In the years 
1203 and 1205 the clergy either evaded or refused the demand 
made by the king for a subsidy. These subsidies, it appears, 
were not demanded except when the crown felt itself in difficul- 
ties, and occasionally the assistance of the pope was invoked to 
enable the state to lay its hands on the wealth of the clergy; but 
this was found to be a very unconstitutional and perilous step, 
because it introduced foreign authority into civil matters, and 
encouraged a similar appeal on the side of the clergy. Sometimes 
letters of security were granted by the state that the contributions 
paid by the clergy should not be drawn into a precedent. A 
considerable change was effected, however, when the temporali- 
ties of the church were made subject to the same imposts as 
other property. It was even then maintained that the clergy 
alone had the right of taxing themselves. Representatives were 
summoned to parliament, one for each chapter, and two for each 
diocese; these summonses were, however, reluctantly complied 
with. In the year 1295 they unwillingly taxed themselves, but 
in 1296 we find them pleading that they were forbidden to grant 
any subsidy without consulting the pope; and in consequence, 
they refused the demand of the sovereign. They were, however, 
soon reduced to submission, when the king seized their property, 
and pronounced against them a sentence of outlawry. It is 
another proof that the business of convocation was originally 
secular, that the time of their assembly was made to harmonize 
with the calling of parliaments, because both the ecclesiastical 
and secular assembly had one object in view—supplying the 
treasury of the state; and hence we find, after some time, the 
grants of the convocation came to be ratified as acts of the legis- 
lature. 

It is remarkable, that the two-fold form of summoning the 
convocation originally adopted is still preserved. The reason for 
it appears to be this—that as the business of convocation was 
never an agreeable one, the attendance of the clergy could not 
be secured unless they were called together by the supreme 
authorities of both church and state; hence there is a writ from 
the crown addressed to the archbishops, and then a diocesan writ 
from the archbishops addressed to the bishops. 

Synods for spiritual purposes were both diocesan and pro- 
vincial; but these were held at different times and under 
different circumstances from the convocation, ‘The provincial 
synods were convened by the metropolitan, and consisted of the 
suffragan bishops. In the diocesan synods, the bishop presided 
over his clergy. In the provincial synod, canons and consti- 
tutions were established under the name and with the authority 
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' were allowed to retire for the purpose of mutual consultation. 


‘ € constitute any canons without licence from the king. 3rd. When 
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of the archbishop; each bishop in the diocesan synod communi- 
cated the canons and constitutions which were issued by the 
archbishop, with any further admonitions or charges of his own. 
Episcopal visitations in the present day are thought to preserve 
the memorial and effect the object of these ancient assemblies. 

After the ‘act of submission’ put an end to all synodical 
meetings for spiritual purposes, convocation remained as the 
only — of the English church from the time of 
Henry VIII., when its sole function consisted in regulating the 
tax upon the property of the church. But an agreement was 
enterec into between Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon in the year 1664, by which this right of self-taxation 
was renounced on the part of the church, and all ecclesiastical 
property became subject to the same burdens as the property of 
other persons. By this arrangement the entire business of con- 
vocation was taken out of its hands, and an end put to the 
purpose for which it was established. 

here cannot be a doubt, that when synods or councils were 
anciently called for the purposes of church legislation and 
government, lay representatives took their places along with the 
clergy. Their signatures stand in the records of early synods, 
mingled with those of ecclesiastics. 

The separation of convocation iato two houses, has been an 
innovation wrought by time. At first it consisted of one house, 
of which the seattiialn was the president; but when business 
arose which affected the interest of the inferior clergy, they 


In course of time, they began to meet regularly in a separate 
assembly, having a distinct president or prolocutor. This 
division into a lower and upper house was probably suggested 
and sanctioned by the analogy of parliament. ‘The two houses, 
however, are considered as under the absolute direction and 
government of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who claims the 
right to continue or prorogue all meetings, to receive proxies, or 
to excuse attendance. 

By the 25th of Henry VIII., church synods are restrained 
from assembling without the royal consent. Lord Coke lays 
down the following points concerning the authority of convoca- 
tion:—‘ 1st. That they cannot assemble without the consent of 
‘the king. 2nd. That when assembled, they cannot confer to 


‘they, upon conference, conclude any canons, yet they cannot 
‘execute any of their canons without royal assent. 4th. They 
‘ cannot execute any after royal assent, but with these four limita- - 
*tions:—lst, that they be not against the prerogative of the 
‘king; 2nd, nor against the common law; 3rd, nor against any 
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‘statute law; 4th, nor against any custom of the realm. And all 
‘this appears by the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19; and this was 
‘but an affirmance of what was before the said statute.’ In the 
words of good old ‘Thomas Fuller, the church historian, ‘ Since 
‘this year, from Archbishop Cranmer to Archbishop Laud, all 
‘convocations (so long as they lasted) were born tongue-tied, 
‘till the king did cut the string thereof with his letters patent, 
‘allowing them leave to debate on matters of religion, and 
‘therein what they conclude are arrows without piles, daggers 
‘ without points, too blunt to pierce into the practice of others, 
‘but sharp enough to wound themselves, and bring them within 
‘the compass of a ‘ preemunire.”’ 

It may be interesting here to present a general view of the 
structure of convocation, a matter on which we presume few of 
our readers may possess the desired information. The following 
extract from Mr. Lathbury’s work will put them in possession 
of adequate knowledge of this matter:— 


‘England is divided into the two provinces of Canterbury and 
York. The convocation of Canterbury consists of all the bishops of 
the province, who constitute the upper house; of 22 deans, 53 arch- 
deacons, 24 proctors of chapters, and 44 for the parochial clergy, and 
one precentor, who compose the lower house. As there is no dean of 
the chapter of St. David’s, the precentor is summoned in his stead. 
Llandaff is also without a dean, yet no one is summoned as a repre- 
sentative. Before the dissolution of the monasteries, the abbots also 
had seats in the upper house, at which time it was more numerous 
than the lower. At present, however, the upper house in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury consists of 22 ; the lower, of 144. 

‘ The method of choosing the proctors for the clergy varies some- 
what in different places. In the diocese of London each archdeacon 
chooses two, and from the whole number so chosen the bishop selects 
two to attend the convocation. In Sarum the three archdeacons choose 
six, and the six make a selection of two of their own number; and the 
same method is adopted in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. In 
Bath and Wells all the incumbents choose their proctors jointly. In 
Lincoln the clergy of the six archdeaconries send commissioners to 
Stamford, who make the necessary choice of two persons. In Norwich 
the two archdeaconries of Norwich and Norfolk meet and choose one, 
and the archdeaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury choose the other. The 
same is the case in Chichester. In ancient times the clergy were 
represented in convocation by the archdeacons. Such is the mode of 
choosing proctors in the province of Canterbury. 

‘In the province of York two proctors are returned by each arch- 
deaconry. Were it not so, the numbers would be too small for the 
transaction of business. In this province, therefore, the proctors of the 
parochial clergy are equal in number to those for the chapters. . 
NO. XXXII. 00 
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‘The convocation is the provincial council of Canterbury and York. 
Each province meets in its own synod; but, on important occasions, 
the two provinces can act by mutual consent or correspondence; or 
commissioners, as has sometimes been the case, may be sent from 
York to sit in the convocation of Canterbury, with full power to act 
for the whole body. .... 

‘ Only rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates, can vote for proctors 
to represent the clergy in the lower house. ... . 

‘ The powers of convocation are great. They have power to correct 
and depose offenders; to examine and censure heretical works; and, 
having obtained the royal licence, they can make and publish canons, 
reform the liturgy, and, in short, transact all business of an ecclesias- 
tical character.* .... 

* One privilege possessed by the lower house must not be forgotten. 
They can exercise a negative on the proceedings of the upper house. 
Thus Gibson observes, ‘‘The greatest power enjoyed by the English 
clergy in a provincial synod, beyond the presbyters of other nations, 
is a negative upon the metropolitan and bishops, none of whose reso- 
lutions, either in part or in whole, can be passed into synodical acts 
without the previous approbation of the inferior clergy.’ ‘This is a 
very important privilege. By virtue of their negative voice, the clergy 
would always be able to thwart the proceedings of the bishops; for, 
were they to refuse their assent, no measure could be carried,’— 
Lathbury. 

The archbishop, when he receives the royal writ, convenes 
his clergy by his own mandate, reciting the writ which he has 
received to show the clergy that they have liberty to meet under 
royal authority, though they have power to proceed no further 
without express command or commission. Thus their meetings 
for the last century and a quarter have become mere matter of 
form, or, at best, a pleasant occasion for expressing their loyalty, 
submission, and gratitude to their gracious sovereign. 

But it may be inquired, what were the reasons which induced 
the supreme head of church and state to deprive the convoca- 
tion of all opportunity to deliberate and legislate? This inquiry 
is not uninteresting; and probably a short account of those 


* It is rather amusing to hear of these great powers of convocation, when in 
reality they have no existence. The whole thing is in law and in practice an 
utter and absolu'e cipher, till the royal mandate gives it meaning. The royal will 
must not only give efficiency to the will of convocation, but the royal will has given 
law to the whole church, both without consulting convocation and against it. The 


_Tevision of the book of Common Prayer, which was made in 1604, was not the act of 


convocation at all. James I. authorized certain bishops, after the Hampton Court 
conference, to make the alterations deemed desirable, and the book was then 
printed by authority of the king. 

The canons as they now stand were enacted in the province of Canterbury 
alone. In the royal ratification appended to them, the king orders the canons to be 
executed in the province of York also, whose convocation had not given their 
sanction. 
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reasons will not be unacceptable to the reader. The fact itself 
of the entire suppression of the powers of this body marks a 
memorable era in the ecclesiastical history of our country. The 
statement of the circumstances which Ted to it, and of the 


manner in which it was accomplished, is given concisely by 
Mr. Robins as follows :— 


‘ Whether we ought to desire that the difficulties which lie in the 
way should be removed, and that convocation should again assemble, 
must be determined by what we know of its history during the period 
which intervened between the cessation of its secular functions, and its 
last meeting for actual business. We shall look in vain for anything to 
encourage us in expecting benetit from its revival, for it was during 
all those years either useless or mischievous. Under Charles ILI. it 
was almost, and under James II. altogether, silent. In the reign of 
William and Mary it assembled, and, by a commission issued in 1689, 
very important topics were proposed, such as ‘the making better pro- 
vision for removing scandalous ministers, and for reformation of man- 
ners in ministers and people, and a stricter method for the examination 
of such persons as desire to be admitted into holy orders, both as to 
their learning and morals.’ Nothing could be more complete than 
the failure of any expectation which might have been formed of bene- 
ficial results, and that not from any hindrance ab extra, but from 
causes which operated, and would again operate, ab intra. The 
interest of the church itself made it unavoidable that convocation 
should be dissolved soon after its re-opening. 

‘In 1700 it was again convened, and for seventeen years it con- 
tinued to hold its sessions. ‘This was a time at which the state of 
public morals, as well as the progress of infidelity, urgently required 
the application of all remedies which could be employed. Subjects 
for deliberation connected with the state of religion and the wants of 
the church were suggested by royal message, but without effect. 
Nothing was concluded, and no step taken of any practical advantage. 
The time was occupied in miserable disputes between the members of 
the two houses on questions of privilege, which, uninteresting as they 
may now seem, would inevitably be revived, and debated over again 
with the same violence, if the opportunity occurred. At a very early 
period, thirteen of the lower house entered a protest against the pro- 
ceedings of their brethren. In 1702, the clergy proposed an applica- 
tion to the queen for a commission to hear and decide these disputes, 
which the bishops refused on account of the triumph which would be 
furnished to the enemies of the church. In 1704, the lower house 
expressed sorrow that no benefit had resulted from their meeting, by 
reason of their dissensions. In 1705, all intercourse between the 
houses ceased, a protest was numerously signed by numbers of the 
lower house, and nearly half the entire number refused to take any 
part in its proceedings. A letter from the queen to the archbishop 
expressed her sorrow at these ee In 1710, Kennet, who 
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represented the moderate party, was proposed as prolocutor, but 
Atterbury was chosen; and when we consider his character, both 
political and religious, it may somewhat explain the tone which pre- 
vailed at that time. He was recommended to the notice of the 
University of Oxford on account of his book on convocation, which 
contains more untenable propositions, and more undeniable mistakes, 
than could be easily found in any other work of a learned man. 

‘The following years passed somewhat more quietly, but with hardly 
greater advantage, until in the year 1717 the violence with which the 
sermon of Bishop Hoadley was attacked, led to the dismissal of the 
convocation. It is very inaccurate to represent this result as having 
been produced by the fidelity with which the clergy defended the 
soundness of Christian doctrine. In 1705, Hoadley had preached 
a sermon ‘On the Measures of Submission,’ against which objections 
were urged, not so much in respect to religious doctrine as to opinions 
about civil government. But the contentions which had disgraced 
the synod had begun years before. So again the second sermon 
which was censured, was preached in March of the very year in which 
convocation was finally dissolved. Therefore, with the strifes and 
scandals which had made the suppression of these meetings inevitable, 
he had little to do. It can hardly be questioned that there were 
other causes, besides the laxity of theological opinions, to excite so 
much vehement opposition. Nearly seventeen years before, Burnet’s 
Exposition of the Articles had been presented for censure; but if the 
political opinions of the author had been less decided, his book would 
probably have escaped condemnation. Whoever considers the address 
to the queen on her accession, in 1702, proposed by the lower house, 
or the representation on the state of the Church drawn up by Atter- 
bury in 1710, will perceive how much political animosity was mingled 
in the disputes by which wise and good men were offended, and which 
made the suspension of synodical meetings a benefit. They are alluded 
to, rather than described, by Wilkins, in true though melancholy 
words: ‘ Quz contentiones, accrescente malitia, metropolitanum et 
suffraganeos exauctorare querentes, tanta cum mordacitate protrahe- 
bantur, ut, pictorum instar, qui velo id obumbrant, quod penicillo 
exprimi haud decet, certaminis illius historiam, supparo silentii 
velatam, posteros celare malimus.’ Who can wonder at the terms in 
which a profound statesman wrote on this subject at the close of the 
last century? ‘We know that the convocation of the clergy had 
formerly been called, and sat with nearly as much regularity to busi- 
ness as parliament itself. It is now called for form only. It sits for 
the purpose of making some polite ecclesiastical compliments to the 
king; and when that grace is said, retires, and is heard of no more. 
It is, however, a part of the constitution, and may be called out into 
act and energy whenever there is occasion; and whenever those who 
conjure up that spirit will choose to abide the consequences. It is 
wise to permit its legal existence; it is much wiser to continue it a 
legal existence only.’ ’—Robins, pp. 282—286. 
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We must now be permitted to recal the attention of our 
readers to the modern controversy, and the classification of 
recent writers, which we presented at the commencement of our 
article. 

The first party who would accept the revival of convocation 
at any price, and on any terms, are, generally speaking, those 
who have been writing up for some time past what they call 
church principles, which properly signify the unprotestantising 
of the church, and its advancement some considerable stages in 
its return to Rome. Their object, doubtless, is the revival of 
medizeval doctrines and practices, the action of the Church 
independently of the State, the establishment of much straiter 
ami 8 of uniformity, and the expression ‘with authority, of a 
much more definite standard of belief than at present prevails. 
The plea trumpeted forth by this party is, that the Church is 
held under an intolerable restraint by the Crown, and that while 
all other Christian bodies have the power of free deliberation, 
the Church has no liberty to form any decision, :nd no organ 
by which iit can make its decisions known. ‘The bishop of 
St. David’s has, however, given us very honestly and significantly 
his opinion of the true meaning of this complaint of intolerable 
restraint. He says, 


‘I believe that something very different is meant by the language 
which we now so often hear, which represents her as working in 
chains, and pining in bondage, and by the charge of timidity or 
servility brought against those who fill her highest offices, as acquies- 
cing in her misery and degradation. I think it is plain, that all this 
points to the want of quite another kind of power, that of authoritative 
binding decision, which many would like to see exercised by a purely 
ecclesiastical assembly ; and, without which, they would set little 
value on any synod, or rather would be the more dissatisfied the more 
its constitution corresponded to their wishes. Now, it is true, the 
church does not possess—and, as long as her relations to the state 
remain what they are, never will nor can possess such a power of 
synodical action as this, by which the majority of a synod would be 
able to bind the minority and the rest of the church, and either to 
establish a new definition of doctrine, or to shut out from her ministry, 
if not from her communion, all who do not construe her language in 
the same sense with themselves. And it is because this power could 
not be exercised without the consent of the state, and because there is 
not the remotest prospect that it will ever be conceded by the legisla- 
ture, that we hear murmurs of growing discontent, and longings more 
and more audibly whispered for a free church, and for the severance 
of ties which are regarded as shackles.’ 


There cannot be a doubt that his lordship has clearly stated 
the object which these promoters of the convocation have in 
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view. Their claim of the right of free discussion and of solemn 
common deliberation obviously intends, as its ultimatum or prac- 
tical result, ‘authoritative binding decision.’ Nobody could 
wish to deprive the clergy of all the solemn common deliberation 
they may desire, but when it comes to the question of binding 
decision, that is quite another matter; and before it could be 
conceded, both the clergy at large and the laity would probably 
like to be informed to what extent the authoritative decisions 
_ were to be carried, and what penalties the convocation might 

have the power of annexing to their canons. The bishop of 
St. David’s seems, like ourselves, not at all adverse to free discus- 
sion, but exceedingly jealous of the binding decisions, and fearful 
of the schisms and expulsions, or secessions, to which they 
must inevitably lead. His representation of the danger is in 
our opinion by no means exaggerated. To revive convocation 
simply with the power of deliberating without deciding, would 
be to hold the thing up as a laughing-stock to the world, but to 
confer upon it the other power would render it offensive to our 
national ideas of religious liberty, would split the clergy into 
opposite factions, probably compel the withdrawment of the 
minority, and alienate the affections of a large mass of the 

ople. 
he bishop of Manchester has also forcibly expressed his 
opinion in the following passage :— 


‘It may, perhaps, not be out of place to offer a few brief remarks 
on the attempts now making in various quarters to effect alterations 
in our services, and to revive old assemblies, changed entirely in 
nature and powers, invested with authority hitherto unknown in 
reality to a church situated as ours is in relation to the state, for the 
purpose of securing to the church what is termed independent action. 
While I own I do not see the probability of much success to either 
attempt, I cannot but think the success of either would be in the 
highest degree calamitous. 

‘Granting, and I am quite willing and ready to do so, that, as in 
all things human, there are some imperfections and even inconsisten- 
cies in our rubrics—some things which, were we called upon to recon- 
struct a service, we might have either softened, altered, or omitted— 
I still can recognise nothing so objectionable, nothing so susceptible 
and certain of improvement, as to justify the opening the many grave 
and momentous questions to which any revision of our liturgy or 
convocation of a really church synod would give rise. The late con- 
vulsion of feelings, which agitated the whole kingdom on the subject 
of baptismal regeneration, will sufficiently show the undesirableness of 
attempting to introduce stricter and more dogmatical definitions than 
those now in use, to say nothing of the danger which would attend 
any express widening what the experience of three centuries has 
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shown to be enough, under the blessing of Divine Providence, for 
securing among us the profession of truth, seen though it may be in 
various aspects by various persons, yet holding out to all the appeal 
to Scripture as the inspired and only test of its integrity in matters 
pertaining to salvation. 

‘The real difficulty in which the church is placed appears to me 
to arise mainly from a desire to adopt the counsel of those who seem 
to mistake the weapons and resources which, at a period like the pre- 
sent, it is desirable she should have recourse to. I have alluded to 
the inconveniences which would, I fear, attend the revival of synodical 
action—inconveniences which appear to me insurmountable. Even 
allowing the difficulties of detail, some of which were ably and lucidly 
pointed out in a popular periodical a few years back, to be overcome, 
we have still the Act. of Submission to contend with: we may not 
‘attempt, allege, claim, or put in use, or enact, promulge, any new 
canons, constitutions, orders provincial, or others, or by whatsoever 
other name they shall be called in the convocation, unless the king’s 
most royal assent and licence may to them be had, to make, promulge, 
and execute the same.’ 

‘Grant that the admission of laymen be conceded—a thing most 
righteous, equitable, and necessary—who shall estimate the state of 
things which would arise when the qualifications of the constituents, 
by whom the lay representatives shall be appointed, shall be discussed, 
or that of the lay representatives themselves, as regards test of church- 
manship. Yet even suppose this got over, and the royal licence 
obtained, as in much of what has gone before, so in the final ratifica- 
tion of all, we must have recourse to parliament. Let it be remem- 
bered that there are still extant on our statute-books the several 
enactments by which, after the passing of the Act of Submission in 
1533, the power of the clergy, even to tax themselves, was deemed 
necessary to be confirmed by parliament, on their humble petition, 
until the convention between Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Clarendon, 
by which they obtained the elective franchise, and ceased to make 

rants from their temporalities. 

‘ What, then, is our surest hope and bounden duty? To abstain 
from all which may tend to bring the church into collision with the 
state, or set up an imperium in imperio, to strive earnestly and faith- 
fully to bring the state in closer union with the church, by seeking 
to render the spirit of its institutions, public, private, and social, in 
all respects more Christian.’—Bishop of Manchester’s Charge, 1851, 
pp. 15 and 16. 


The second class of writers mentioned above, who appear on 
the arena of this controversy, hold many shades of opinion, in 
some of which they are joined by a portion of the former class, 
who advocate the introduction of the laity. The general views 
entertained by this party embrace the consolidation of the two 
separate provinces of York and Canterbury, the annexation of 
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the Irish Church, which has never had any convocation, and, to 
make the whole thing complete, to give the colonial bishops 
and clergy a proportionate share in the representation. Even 
this scheme would not be complete without further additions 
which we need not detail. With regard to the admission of the 
laity to convocation, it will at once be seen how difficult it 
would be to arrange any system of practical co-operation with- 
out endangering disruptions of the most violent nature. To 
give the laity through the whole kingdom anything like a 
representation that should fairly express their opinions upon 
church affairs, would indeed expose the convocation to perils 
such as it has never yet experienced, and probably lead to such 
changes as few churchmen anticipate, and none of them would 
relish, Let our readers think of a parish, or a county, or a 
diocese having to elect two or twenty laymen to go to convoca- 
tion with power to speak and vote. What a multitude of 
uestions would such a measure start before the public mind! 

ho are to be the electors? What are to be the qualifications 
of the elected ? What forms or rules could moderate the debates 
of these laymen, being, as they must inevitably be, of every 
shade of religious opinion, and no doubt many of them stern 
reformers of the ya What is to prevent them from 
laying bare, in the presence of the bishops and clergy, as 
fully and unsparingly as is sometimes done in the House of 
Commons, all the ulcers of the church? And then, when once 
such a house of convocation as certain writers plead for was 
assembled, when would their debates terminate, and what 
chance is there that their deliberations, though protracted 
through a year or many years, would contribute in the slightest 
degree to settle the present agitated state of the church, or 
restore to it harmony and peace? Instead of such an arrangement 
tending to quiet the jarring elements, it would obviously tend 
to make the scene of strife tenfold worse than it is at present. 

Several able writers, themselves episcopalians, while admitting 
that no convocation can be complete without the laity, yet 
foresee such insuperable difficulties in the way of effecting that 
object, that they have renounced all hope of its realization; and 
so we think must every one who enters at all into the immense 
difficulties of such a scheme. A general election for members of 
parliament would be nothing to it. 

We come now to the third and last party, concerning whom 
we have only to observe that we believe them to be the very 
best friends and counsellors of the church, and were we our- 
selves members of it, either lay or clerical, we should certainly 
agree with the party who wish for no revival of the convocation. 
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CONVOCATION—WHY OPPOSED BY CHURCHMEN. 569 
The following is a brief summary of the reasons stated by this 
class of writers against the project. They say the church needs 
no convocation, because, 

1. Its articles, creeds, rituals, constitutions, &c., have already 
been settled by parliament; and if its religious teaching contain 
nothing but what is to be found in the Scripture, and all that 
was taught by Christ and his apostles under the head of Chris- 
tian doctrine, then there can be nothing to alter, and ought to 
be nothing to add; the gospel, or the Christian law, is perfect 
and unalterable as it stands in the Christian records. If the 
Church of England does not harmonize with these standards, 
convocation is not likely to make it do so. 

2. There can be little or nothing for a convocation to do, and 
that little the episcopal representatives of the church in the 
House of Lords have been able to effect for the last century and 
a quarter, without the unseemly contentions of a convocation. 

3. According to the theory of an established church, the 
whole English nation are considered members of that church, 
and, consequently, parliament being the representative of the 
nation, ought in theory to be competent, especially with the 
assistance of the bishops, to settle all questions that can arise 
concerning its government. 

4. There has not been a more unpropitious time for the 
restoration of the powers of convocation than the present, when 
the feuds within the church are such as to endanger its very 
existence, without any additional convulsions. While convoca- 
tion is inactive and powerless, these parties are chained. They 
cannot hurt one another, save by their pens and tongues; but 
only let one get the upper hand and assert a majority, and soon 
such laws would be passed as would deprive the minority of 
their standing, and drive them from the pale of the church. 
Such measures, therefore, could only tend to weaken and 
diminish the institution they were meant to uphold. 

We have hitherto treated the subject before us rather as 
observers of passing events and commentators on facts of history, 
than as advocates of any peculiar views or opinions upon the impor- 
tant matters in question. We must now be permitted to touch 
upon the fundamental principles involved in the whole contro- 
versy, and to trace its connexion with primitive Christianity, and 
the prospect of the final triumph of the gospel in the earth. 

It will be evident to all our readers, that the entire bearings of 
this controversy cannot be understood by those who view it only 
from the stand-point taken by all the K tee classes of writers to 
whom we have referred. To fathom the whole question, it is 
essential to go back to the very founding of Christianity itself— 
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to view the Church of Christ, not as it was moulded by the 
primitive fathers who adjusted its alliance to the empire, but as 
it was left by the creative hand of its divine founder, and prac- 
tically established by the labours of his inspired servants. Of 
councils, synods, and convocations, we hear nothing from the 
lips of Christ, and read nothing from the pens of his apostles. 

If we look at it in its origin, and as it existed through those 
first times, we can trace no tendency to connect itself with the 
civil rulers of any country, and no ambition to employ, either in 
its defence or propagation, those coercive means which are the 
essential strength of states, and the ultima ratio of kings. To 
have accepted or sought any such connexion would have been a 
virtual renunciation of those purely moral means which it professed 
to employ, and which could alone effect its exalted purpose of 
controlling the human heart and conscience, and establishing 
the kingdom of heaven by the exclusive means of truth and love. 
It is undeniable that it achieved its greatest triumphs, and rose 
to its highest pitch of moral influence while yet it used none of 
the weapons of a carnal warfare, and while its advocates depended 
solely upon the divine virtue of the system, and gracious influence 
of its author. It was not only impossible for the first Christians 
to use the civil power in its promotion, but it is worthy of special 
note that it continued to work up its difficult way for three cen- 
turies against the combined influence of magisterial authority, 
heathen superstition, and scholastic philosophy. Under these 
‘circumstances, the doctrines believed by Christian societies could 
receive no augmentation of authority by the sanction of earthly 
princes. The people looked up with confidence to their teachers, 
who came to them in the name of Jesus, and not in the name of 
Cesar; the fraternal union into which their common faith and 
fervent love introduced them would have rendered further legis- 
lation than that which they enjoyed in the possession of the laws 
of Christ, and the epistles of his apostles, not only a superfluity 
but an impertinence. It cannot be pretended that the first 
Christian churches were left destitute of the principles necessary 
to guide them, or the forms of organization necessary for their 
order and perpetuity. That those Christians were neither in an 
elementary nor unorganized state follows as a necessary inference 
from their general harmony, their submission to apostolic rule, 
their rapid improvement, and marvellous extension; such a pros- 
perous state of affairs, be it remembered, was coincident with 
the perfect independence of each of the Christian churches, and 
while as yet no civil authorities had interfered with them, and 
none of their ministers had conceived the absurdity of subjecting 
either the government or the orthodoxy of the churches to the 
will or decision of the emperor. 
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That Jesus Christ intended his church to be independent of 
the will of man through all ages, and that he equally intended his 
own revealed will to be its exclusive law, are propositions that 
might not only be defended by general reasoning, founded upon 
the Christian revelation, but might be clearly inferred, from the 
fact that all additional legislation has uniformly tended to the 
disorganization, corruption, and degradation of the church itself, 
as well as to the counteraction or delay of that great spiritual 
purpose of converting the world, which its founder contemplated 
by its institution. While the church remained in the position it 
occupied under the superintendence of the apostles, and their 
immediate successors, no necessity was felt for any additional 
legislation, or any further organization than it already enjoyed! 
During this whole period, it was found quite sufficient to admi- 
nister the existing laws faithfully and impartially, by the weight 
of none but moral and spiritual penalties. Nor can we imagine 
that new legislation, new decrees, or canons, would ever have been 
devised or desired had the church remained in its original posi- 
tion; but when it consented to receive another head besides its 
Divine one, and to yield obedience in religious matters to other 
legislators, then, indeed, it entered upon a perilous course, and 
opened the floodgatgs through which, for fifteen centuries, conten- 
tion, superstition, and secularity, have swept over it like a resist- 
less flood, and left but few traces of its original simplicity, beauty, 
and strength. The loss of its independence as a spiritual 
corporation is just the price it has paid for the wealth bestowed by 
civil rulers upon its ministers. Its spiritual birthright, and the 
principle most essential to its universal triumph, has been bartered 
for the love of money, or the love of power, or both. The ery 
for the restoration of primitive liberty comes too late from those 
who have sealed the bargain for the sale of that liberty by accept- 
ing the price. But they have it always in their power to assert 
and enjoy that independence which they claim, at least in this 
country, by relinquishing the endowments they possess, and 
renouncing the royal rule and supremacy at present so galling to 
their shoulders. 

The demand for liberty of action, viewed in the abstract, is 
doubtless both reasonable and scriptural. We hold, and hold 
strenuously, that the church of Christ ought to be free to dis- 
charge all the functions, and enjoy all the privileges with which 
he has invested it. Indeed, it cannot fulfil its divine behest 
unless it enjoys this liberty of action. Those advocates who claim 
it are perfectly right in principle, but then, they are right only 
so long as they keep the church in that position in reference to 
the secular power, in which true, that is, primitive Christianity 
places it. The principle of independent action is not only harm- 
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less, but salutary as long as it is allied only to moral and spiritual 
influence. It cannot then, under any circumstances, become a 
rsecuting power. It may wield the spiritual sword which its 
Divine founder delivered to it, but when it comes into alliance 
with secular power and authority, it takes up a position perilous 
to human rights, and for which we can find no provision made 
in the New Testament. 
Christ clearly anticipated the contingency of his church being 
persecuted by the world, and by its rulers, and accordingly gave 
directions for its conduct under such circumstances, but neither 
he nor any of his apostles has made any provision, or laid down 
any law, for the introduction and exercise of secular power in the 
affairs of his kingdom. He has taught us how we should demean 
ourselves when we are persecuted, but has forbidden all persecu- 
tion on the part of his servants, which is virtually to forbid the 
use of temporal power, and all alliance between the spiritual and 
the temporal sword. 
The laws of the New Testament have also anticipated the cases 
of schism and offence, and have prescribed the just penalties,— 
‘ Let him be to thee as a heathen man and a publican’—‘ mark that 
man, and have no fellowship with him ;’ these and such like regu- 
lations fix the limits of that moral power which the church is 
authorized to employ. Those Christian societies which main- 
tain their independence of the state, and hanker after no power 
over men’s persons and estates beyond that which Christ and his 
apostles have left them, find no difficulty in the way of adminis- 
tering those laws, and in adjusting by their guidance every case 
of discipline that can possibly occur. This is the independent 
position which the church once enjoyed, and ought never to 
have abandoned; the principle which it ought never to have 
bartered for any emoluments, authority, or dignity, which emperors 
could confer. While this position and this principle were retained 
intact, the church was competent for all the purposes of its insti- 
tution, but when these were relinquished for the headship of 
secular princes, and for the wealth they could confer, that moment 
it was shorn of its moral strength and dignity, and became depen- 
dent upon an arm of flesh. The head of the empire became also 
the head of the church. Churchmen became proud of the 
pinnacle which they had ascended, and by which they were flat- 
tered with the notion of the great victory they had achieved in 
raising the church’s power beside that of the emperor; whereas, 
in reality, they had become guilty of treason to their Divine 
sovereign in subjecting his spiritual kingdom to the will of earthly 
tentates, and the shifting policy of statesmen. There was no 
onger any security, even for the truth itself. 
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The mischiefs resulting from this early piece of infatuation are 
incalculable, and are discernible through all history down to our 
own times. ‘The mutual struggles of statesmen and churchmen, 
to encroach upon the provinces appropriated to each by the 
respective laws of reason and revelation, appear to be the painful 
visitation which providence has made interminable, until the 
parties concerned shall learn to distinguish between the empire 
of Christ, which can be effectually promoted only by truth and 
love, and the empire of Cesar, which can be maintained only 
by human law and its necessary sanction. 

In the history of this conflict, which has now been maintained 
through so many centuries, we discern little else than a mutual 
antagonism striving for a worldly mastery. Sometimes we behold 
the church in the monstrous position of an absolute sovereignty 
over the state—always struggling for it, and never failing to 
effect it, when the weakness of the state has tempted its usurpa- 
tion, or when the boldness and presumption of churchmen could 
awe the state into submission. All the nations of Christendom 
have in their turn tasted the bitter fruits of this conflict for 
spiritual or temporal supremacy ; on the one hand, the church has 
been the victim of royal caprice, heterodoxy, or oppression; or, 
on the other, the state has been overawed, and prevented from 
fulfilling its natural duties towards its subjects, and been made 
to crouch as a feeble vassal beneath the tremendous sanctions 
which the spiritual power has brought to bear against it. The 
ecclesiastical agitation of our own times, though of a similar 
character, is indeed but a feeble echo of the thunders which were 
heard in other days, when the church claimed supreme dominion 
over all states and conditions of men, and laboured to enforce 
its decisions by the terrible power that exterminated all oppo- 
sition. 

It is important to remark also, that one of the consequences 
of the attainment of supremacy by the clerical power, has been 
its exclusion of the lay members of the church from all share in 
its government. ‘The Christian body in its institution, and for 
ages afterwards, felt no want of synod or council, because it 
was spontaneously one for all purposes of deliberation and deci- 
sion. Each separate society was complete within itself, and 
independent of all foreign rule. It was under the government 
of its own officers, but those officers did not hold a court of 
deliberation and decision separate from the individual church 
itself; nor did they combine with the officers of other churches, 
to form a synod of the clergy legislating for all the churches of 
a province or an empire. Most of the writers who rank under 
the head of high churchmen assume that all the power of govern- 
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ment is committed to the church-officers, and that the functions 
of their office consist—not simply in the administration of the 
laws of Christ—but in the enacting of new laws. Hence the 
accumulation of canons and rubrics, that has come down to 
them from those fathers and councils which assumed to them- 
selves those functions of spiritual legislators which every genera- 
tion of high churchmen have been so anxious to exercise. But 
the thing itself is a mistake, and an abuse of the power which 
Christ gave to his ministers. It has probably arisen out of the 
delusive notion that bishops are successors of the apostles, in those 
high functions which Christ committed to them of founding and 
ruling churches, but for which he qualified them in a manner 
to which none of their professed successors can have any 
pretension. F 

This separation between clergy and laity in the government of 
the church has been one of the greatest solecisms committed by 
churchmen, one of the most obvious violations of the primitive 
and divine rule, and one of the most prolific sources of corruption 
and division. It vitiates all the decisions of such church-courts, 
at least as binding upon conscience, however confirmed by civil 
authorities; and provokes the resistance of free and independent 
minds, which would cheerfully render obedience to the laws of 
Christ. 

But the fact is, that this human and exclusively clerical legis- 
lation in the church has proceeded to the length of overruling 
and nearly superseding the divine. A large portion of the 
inspired directions given in the apostolical epistles have become 
not only inapplicable to the church of England, but cannot 
possibly be obeyed either by ministers or people. The latter 
have no voice at all in the management of their church affairs, 
and the former are confined to their canons and rubrics. Human 
decrees have made nugatory those that were enjoined upon the 
first disciples by the authority of Christ and his apostles. The 
formation of churches into diocesan, provincial and national, in 
connexion with the civil state, was evidently the false step which 
rendered such legislation necessary. And in process of time 
this led to the usurpation of clerical power over the laity. This 
usurpation has, indeed, been in great measure neutralized by the 
absolute supremacy which the crown has assumed to itself in the 
church of England—a supremacy which, within the church, has 
remained unquestioned, and legally unquestionable since the 
reformation, and which has in fact deprived the clergy of all right 
to legislate. ‘Ihe present attempt to reanimate the defunct con- 
vocation is but the first step on their part to recover their lost 
powers of legislation. But could it succeed, it would neither 
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bring their system of church-government into better harmony 
with the apostolic platform, nor recommend it one whit more to 
the respect and affection of the people of England. It could 
only serve to display more conspicuously and less agreeably the 
odious and oppressive nature of clerical dominion—a dominion 
which has long been the bane of the Christian church,—by 
which its efficiency has been impeded, and its internal state 
disturbed. 

The convocation of the church of England, if revived in the 
present day, would just present, on a larger scale, and with a 
more convulsive power, through the whole of society, the scenes 
which are now enacting in the Wesleyan church. There a small 
portion of the clergy are constituted legislators, and not simply 
administrators of Christ’s laws, for the whole connexion. The 
conference, or a portion of it, is the ecclesiastical legislature— 
the supreme court of law, which overrules the whole body. The 
entire laity are required to obey laws which they have no hand 
in making; and the consequence is, continued, wide-spreading 
discontent and division. Here, though the church is in every 
sense a voluntary one, yet the same false principle is adopted 
which has corrupted all the national churches, and the same 
consequences ensue, though in a mitigated degree; because the 
clerical power here, though it holds the keys of the treasury, and 
legal possession of the property of the body, yet it cannot grasp 
the temporal sword. The painful spectacle, however, is exhi- 
bited to the world, of a Christian church shaken and weakened 
through the intervention of laws and legislation which had been 
needless if only Christ’s laws had been ackowledged. But the 
clergy assume the powers of the whole church, of which they are 
only a part; and the strange sight is presented, of a self-consti- 
tuted and self-perpetuating committee of a hundred ministers of 
the gospel—it may be, all very good and worthy men—legislating 
for the government of the whole connexion, and yet the name 
and powers and functions of this /egal hundred are all as alien to 
the system of the New Testament as are the ecclesiastical courts 
and synods of the Establishment. Doubtless the conference holds 
the legal power, according to the deed of Mr. ee But what 
right had Mr. Wesley, any more than Constantine or Henry VIIL, 
or any civil power or state, to enact laws for the church of Christ? 
Neither the civil power, nor the clerical order, can show any 
“sage Fim right to legislate apart from the laity of the church. 

ut if there must be a central power upon earth, or in a nation, 
then it is better to submit to the supremacy of the crown than 
to the supremacy of convocation or of conference ; for what a 
convocation would be without the check of the royal supremacy, 
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that conference is at the present moment in its relation to the 
Methodist connexion, and in a far worse degree than convoca- 
tion, because it is irresponsible in the strictest sense, and subject 
to no check which the laity could employ against it. In both 
cases, the rule that prevails is founded in a mistake, into which 
men of good intentions have been betrayed, by false notions of 
unity, uniformity and centralization. The necessity for securing 
these has been exaggerated beyond due bounds. The fascination 
of extensive rule and wide combination has forced under rule 
and wrought into systems of church government, matters which 
had infinitely better been left to spontaneous action and indivi- 
dual judgment. 

No one can doubt that there were co-operation and general 
agreement among the first churches; but, after the days of the 
apostles, and beyond the rules they enjoined, where was the 
oracle that could pronounce another law, or the court that could 
decide any controversy out of the individual church in which it 
might arise? With those inspired documents before them, which 
they had received from the hands of evangelists and apostles, 
every separate church stood upon the ground of its own respon- 
sibility to its divine Lord and head; and the last words of the 
departing spirit of prophecy, as it quitted the church, and sealed 
up the vision of the apocalypse, refer to this responsibility of the 
individual churches, reprove those who had violated it, and 
warn all of the fatal consequences of disobeying the command- 
ments they had received. It is manifest from every page of the 
New Testament, that each Christian church was intended to be 
cemented together within itself, and with all sister churches, by 
truth and love alone. From each individual member, and from 
the whole society, these were to beam forth upon a benighted 
world. Through a considerable period, these institutions con- 
tinued distinctly to apprehend and to accomplish the ends for 
which they were created ; but, in process of time, and as churches 
multiplied in the earth, the pursuit of unity and uniformity took 
precedence of truth and love; it became necessary, then, to 
resort to various measures for the maintenance of that unity, 
which were contrary to the spirit of love, and inimic?i to the 
cause of truth; hence the important problem arises, which is not 
practically solved even in our own day—which of these essential 
elements of a Christian church is to take the precedence ;—and 
how may we best secure them all, without sacrificing or violating 
either ? 

We have noticed some admirable remarks upon this view of 
the subject in the last charge of Archbishop Whately, which are 
worthy of the consideration of all Christians. A portion of these 
we must take the liberty of here presenting to our readers: 
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‘ Two parties, while apparently: agreeing in their prayers and endea- 
vours for unity, might possibly mean by it different things; the one 
understanding by it the submission of all Christians to the government 
of one single ecclesiastical community on earth, the other, merely 
mutual kindness, and agreement in faith. This latter seems to have 
been the view of the apostles, who founded many distinct churches, 
several even in each province, and all apparently quite independent of 
each other, or of any one central body, though all were exhorted to 
‘keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ .... ‘But our 
first object should be truth. If that could be universally attained, 
unity would have been attained also, since truth is one. On the other 
hand, unity may conceivably be attained by agreement in error: se 
that, while by the universal adoption of a right faith unity would be 
secured, incidentally, the attainment of unity would be no security for 
truth.” .... ‘But above all, it should be remembered that even 
if any system which men have agreed to adopt for peace sake, should 
be in fact perfectly true in itself, still it would not be true to those 
who should have acquiesced in it, not from conviction, but merely with 
a view to union. On the other hand, the unity, whether among all 
Christians, or any portion of them, which is the result of their all hold- 
ing the same truth, this unity is not the less perfect from its being 
incidental, and not the primary object aimed at, and to which all else 
was to be sacrificed. But those who have only incidentally adhered 
to what is in itself perfectly right, may be themselves wrong even to 
a greater degree than those who may have fallen into error on some 
points, but who are, on the whole, sincere votaries of truth.’ aor 
‘The principle is indeed sound of making truth, as embraced on sin- 
cere conviction, the first object, and unity a secondary one, and if mar 
were a less imperfect being than he is, all who adhered to that principle 
would, as has been said, be agreed and united, and truth and rectitude 
would have their natural advantages over their opposites. But as i¢ 
is, what we generally find is, truth mixed with human error, and 
genuine religion tainted with an alloy of human weaknesses and pre- 
judices. And this it is that gives a certain degree of advantage to any 
system, whether in itself true or false, which makes union and submis- 
sion to a supreme authority on earth the first point. If you exhort 
men to seek truth, and to embrace what in deliberate examination 
they are convinced is truth, they may follow this advice, and yet, con- 
sidering hat man is, may be expected to arrive at different conclusions. 
But if you exhort them to agree, and with that view make a compro- 
mise, each consenting (like the Roman triumvirs of old, who sacrificed 
to each other’s enmity their respective friends) to proscribe some of 
their own convictions, then, if they follow this advice, the end sought 
will be accomplished.’ .... ‘That the advantages, great as they 
are, of union, are too dearly purchased at such a price is what need 
hardly be said by me or to you; especially, since besides the possibility 
that men may be united in what is erroneous and wrong in itself, there 
is also this additional evil, that whatever absolute truth there may be 
NO. XXXII. 
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in what is assented to on such a principle, it is not truth ¢o those who 
assent to it not on conviction, but for union’s sake. And what is in 
itself right to be done is wrong fo him who does it without the appro- 
bation of his own judgment, at the bidding of others, and with a view 
to their co-operation.’—pp. 14 to 20. 


Truth and unity, then, taken in an extended sense, are the 
elements of a perfect church, and the mainspring of its activity 
‘and usefulness; but can the one be enunciated by a synod and 
the other enforced by a sceptre? What could be more absurd 
than ‘a faith’ by act of parliament, or more heartless than ‘a 
prayer’ by royal authority? How strange, then, is the spectacle 
of learned and believing men calling upon convocation to pro- 
nounce their faith for them, and asking for ‘a binding authority!’ 
Even could a unanimous manifesto be evolved under the synodal 
incubation, and supposing any convocation had the effrontery to 
thrust it upon clergy and people, holding the ban of excommu- 
nication in terrorem, yet would it be hailed with a shout of 
derision, as though parliament were to decree a universal dietary, 
or dictate a panacea to the faculty of medicine. 

The force of moral truth depends upon ‘conviction,’ but it 
would be absurd to decree moral conviction by any other court 
than that of conscience. 

Seeing, then, that this truth-state is susceptible of as many 
varying conditions as there are different human minds, it follows 
that voluntary and independent action can be the only sound 
source of that cordial unity which Christianity requires, and 
which can alone answer the exalted ends it has in view. An 
ecclesiastical court, like that of convocation, can accomplish the 
unity and uniformity at which it aspires only by the forms of 
law, or, as one of its advocates says, by ‘ binding decision:’ but 
binding decision, in practice becomes real coercion. And when- 
ever that enters the church, truth and love depart. 

It is only because creeds and formularies admit a wide latitude 
of interpretation, reconcileable somehow to each man’s private 
conscience, that parties so opposite to each other in duoc 
opinion as at present compose the clerical body of the Church 
of England, can all unite in one service, and tolerate each 
other’s membership. At present, each party insists that it puts 
the true interpretation upon the disputed documents, and 
defends its opinion with much show of learning and argument. 
But to alter the language of those documents, or define their 
import by new definitions, comments, and interpretations, such 
as should make them precisely express the opinions of either 
party to the condemnation of the other, could neither promote 
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institution, and the comprehensiveness which the civil state 
desires to give it, but on the other hand, must tend to restrict 
it within a narrower compass by increasing the numbers of 
dissidents, and render it more offensive to the feelings of the 
public by excluding a multitude, perhaps many thousands, of 
the most esteemed and most efficient of its clergy. The binding 
decisions of convocation, at which a large class of ambitious men 
are now aiming, could not possibly issue in anything better than 
this; worse that issue undoubtedly would be, if the condemned 
class were found on the day of trial mean enough or base 
enough to crouch before their oppressors, and sacrifice the truth 
of the gospel to the dogmas of superstition and of priestcraft, 
rather than relinquish the emoluments. But we are far from 
suspecting that such would be the issue of the binding decisions. 
There are, doubtless, numbers both of clergy and laity who 
would be bound by no such decisions, but would heroically 
sacrifice all worldly considerations in the cause of Christian 
truth and love. How far it may be the design of Providence to 
suffer the present projects to succeed, it is not for us to deter- 
mine. How far churchmen may be permitted to proceed in 
exposing the anti-christian nature of the alliance between 
church and state by the establishment of popish errors and 
persecution of gospel truth, time only can ditee: but if any 
calculation can be formed of the probable issue of such a step, 
viewed in connexion with the character of the age and the 
temper of the British people, then we should say, no enemy 
to the church could desire a greater disaster to befal her than 
the revival of synodal action with ‘authoritative binding 
decision; for assuredly the day that should see the convocation 
assert its authority over conscience, or decree the excision of 
its evangelical clergy, would be the hour in which the people of 
England would demand with one voice the destruction of such 
an instrument of oppression. It would be a blacker day for 
that church than St. Bartholomew’s, and would hasten, did it 
not consummate, that national act which will one day sever the 
Siamese ligament that has so long coupled two naturally inde- 
pendent powers in a state of mutual torment and restraint. It 
is a significant fact, that the infidel portion of our press has been 
pleased to proclaim itself as in sympathy with the clergy who 
are calling for synodical action—and no doubt they are wise in 
their generation in so doing. They see clearly enough the broil 
and scandal that would ensue, and the use which it would be in 
their power to make of it. 

It is, at any rate, abundantly manifest from all that is passing 
among the clergy of the ao that an increasing body 
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of them are awakening to the inconsistency involved in their 
subjection to the civil power. They have been impelled to 
this discovery by finding it impossible to act out their own 
views, and enforce their own notions of Christian doctrine 
and practice. They are set upon unprotestantizing the Church 
of England, and they are restrained from so doing by the iron 
bonds of the state. Those bonds they cannot break; but they 
are using every effort, and will probably use still more strenuous 
ones, to induce the state to rh or remove them altogether. 
But the bias of public feeling and opinion is decidedly adverse 
to any such alteration as this party demand ; and our statesmen 
are jealous of the consequences to which it might lead. The 
crown is not likely to surrender its prerogative, and give up 
the settlement of x fees questions to the convocation. A large 
party in the church, and certainly the most influential with the 
people, are the decidedly protestant and evangelical. They 
are unanimously opposed to the restoration of clerical rule, 
not because they can justify to their own satisfaction the supre- 
macy of the state over the church, but because they see the 
papistical tendencies of their brethren, and foresee the impending 
decisions which would anathematize them and their doctrines. 
Then the whole body of the voluntaries, though maintaining 
that every church ought to be free, yet perceive the perils of 
setting free a church having the power of the state under its 
influence and at its command, because this might tend to the 
destruction of their liberties, and ultimately to the restoration 
- of popery as the exclusive religion of the country, and there- 
fore they disapprove, and will resist by all the means in their 
power, the revival of convocation. They generally hold that 
while there is an established church it is better for all parties 
that it should be under the absolute control of the state, for 
were it not so, we should be liable to all the bigotry and perse- 
cution which churchmen might have it in their heart to exercise 
under any new or sudden paroxysm of zeal that might seize 
them. All parties, therefore, save the tractarians, are interested 
in the preservation of religious as well as civil liberty, and the 
great mass of men who, though they take little imterest in 
religion, yet take great interest in political liberty, will combine 
strenuously to oppose any movement of the party that would 
‘restore intolerance and persecution. If this party plead, their 
consciences are wounded by the state of vassalage in which their 
church is held, and nothing will satisfy them but the restoration 
of medieval doctrines and practices, then the way is clear 
before them to cast off the galling yoke, proclaim themselves 
free, and either found an episcopal church according to their 
own beau ideal, or pass at once over to the embrace of Rome. 
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In summing up the whole controversy, three conclusions at 
which we have arrived will, we trust, approve themselves to our 
readers. 

First, it is quite certain, from all history as well as from that 
of own country, that the rule of the magistrate is to be pre- 
ferred to the rule of the priest. The liberty of the subject is at 
least safer in the hands of the former than in those of the 
latter, and therefore Englishmen who have always been jealous 
of liberty, and especially of liberty of conscience, and who have 
attained to the enjoyment of that liberty at so high a cost, and 
after so long a struggle, ought sternly to oppose the modern 
attempts to restore clerical power and authority, and combine 
in upholding the royal supremacy over the church as long as it 
is an established church. This is our safeguard against perse- 
cution. But then, secondly, it is equally certain that the 
church of Jesus Christ ought not to be in bonds under an 
form of civil government. Yet this is true of it only while it 
remains in that state of entire isolation from temporal power 
in which it was while under the rule of Christ and his apostles. 
It is a kingdom not of this world, and within it worldly power 
is an element not merely alien and foreign, but injurious and 
hostile. 

Our third and last conclusion is, that the most effectual way 
of quieting present contentions and preventing fiercer ones, of 
bestowing upon all parties the freedom of action they claim, 
and assuaging all fears and all complaints of intolerance and 
persecution, of relieving both the crown and the government of 
the perpetual annoyance which the church creates, would be 
to dissolve the connecting link, and leave the people of the 
church to do for themselves and their clergy what all other 
denominations are doing, that is, manage their own affairs 
after their own pleasure, and defray the expense out of their 
own resources. Then they might hold what convocations they 
desired, and pass what laws they pleased. Nobody would find 
fault with them, because nobody would be obliged to submit. 
Then there would be peace for the state, and, most probably, 
peace in the church, but not till then. 

It is one cheering fact in the midst of our religious divisions 
and contentions, that this principle of church freedom, so 
essential to the prosperity of every church, to the peace of every 
state, and above all to the triumph of Christianity on the earth, 
is making progress, and seems likely, at no distant day, to 
effect a most felicitous alteration in the religious affairs of our 
country. The present controversy respecting the revival of 
church councils, will contribute its quota of influence towards 
the same result. 
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AFFAIRS. 


France, says the Napoleon of to-day, is at peace—satisfied. And 
France being so certainly ‘content,’ is therefore gagged with all care- 
fulness, and bound at every joint with cords not easy to be broken. 

The mess of pottage tendered as the price of all free action, of all 
free speech, and of a free press, is labelled ‘good trade and good 
living; and the materialists are saying to good trade and good 
living—ye are our gods! 

Pity the worshippers of such gods cannot be left alone in their 
blessedness; pity our own sympathisers with a condition so felicitous 
cannot be placed in it for the remainder of their days. There is no 
waste so mortifying as the waste of liberty upon the servile. 

The priests are everywhere doing their work. Hypocrisy, perjury, 
profligacy, murder—the abeyance of all law, and the exile of all 
worth, all, it would seem, are among the means of which the teachers 
of morality and religion may reverentially avail themselves. Record 
is made of all this, as the day of retribution will show. 

We have come to see, moreover, that the dupes of priests may out- 
herod priesthood. While weak we claim equality ; when strong we 
exact absolute submission. Such has been the practice of Romanism; 
the doctrine itself is now openly avowed. Herewith is an end to 
mistake. What certain people really mean, and the sort of company 
which some other people are disposed to keep, admit of no more 
disguise. 

Concerning parliament, time and the chapter of accidents must be 
left to make their report. Of the thoughts current about Convocations 
and Universities we have spoken elsewhere, and in a manner, we 
trust, that will secure a hearing. 
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BOOKS. 


Tue era of philosophy in the recent history of German literature has 
passed. Speculative science, towards which the most gifted men 
of that country did so much homage less than twenty years ago, is 
now almost universally shunned. It is viewed just now, as the evil 
genius that has contributed, in an eminent degree, to put all things 
out of joint, in church and state. It was high time the reaction should 
come, though we may regret that in this case, as in all such cases, 
the change is likely to be from one extreme to another. In the hope 
of checking this tendency, Dr. G. H. Fichte’s Journal of Philosophy 
and Philosophical Criticism, which ceased in 1848, after reaching its 
twentieth volume, has been revived under the joint editorship of Drs. 
Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth. But these distinguished men have given 
themselves to their labours with no very sanguine expectation of rea- 
lizing a wide sympathy. The most remarkable paper in this number 
is that by Ulrici on ‘Mill’s Logic.’ The critique, as proceeding 
wholly from the German stand-point, is naturally unfavourable. 

The Theologische Studien und Kritiken for this quarter opens with 
a thoughtful and ingenious article on the ‘ Method of the History of 
Doctrines.’ To no species of history can a judicious method be of 
greater moment than to that which records the formation of religious 
opinion. Herr Déirtenbach’s essay evinces his freedom from two 
errors very prevalent in his country. He does not believe that the 
true development of Christianity has been reserved for modern specu- 
lative philosophy. He does not, either, affect the mysteries of modern: 
sentimentalism at the very word doctrine, as though definiteness were 
fatal to spirituality. He seesin Christianity the true reconciliation and 
union of the divine and human. The process of its doctrinal appre- 
hension he would divide into three great periods, best indicated by the 
words thesis, antithesis, synthesis. In the first, the opposite aspects of 
its various doctrines are recognised, and have their place side by side. 
In the second, commencing with the Reformation, these diverse ele- 
ments become antagonistic, and from either extreme the human and 
the divine meet, in the person of their partial representatives, in inter- 
necine conflict. In the third period, which commences with the second 
decade of this century, the tendency has been rapidly gaining strength 
to harmonize these hostile views of Christian truth, and to assign to 
either aspect of the verities which concern redemption its adequate and 
indispensable province. 

This scheme is thoroughly German in its character, and wears, at 
the first glance, the aspect of a generalisation too broad and hasty to 
be practically tenable. But, allowing for the exceptional phenomena 
which will be found to lie more or less against every such attempt, the 
theory opposes a stout front to the objector, and can point to a formid- 
able array of facts which appear unforced in support of its claims. 
One more edition has been added by Dr. Pfeiffer to the many which 
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have appeared of that remarkable little book, the German Theology. 
This work, loved by mystics, praised by Luther, and abhorred by pre- 
lates, has been classed by Dr. Ullmann among the forerunners of the 
Reformation. Both its reformatory and its speculative characteristics 
are called in question by Dr. Pfeiffer, and reasserted in this number 
by Ullmann. It is very much a dispute about words. The dis- 
putants do not touch each other’s shields with the point of the lance. 
Dr. Pfeiffer has deserved well of all the students of that period by his 
elaborate edition of the German mystics. Dr. Ullmann again was 
among the earliest to do justice to those worthies of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In the present courteous joust the latter has met 
his adversary fairly, and has kept his seat in the saddle with honour. 

An article on inspiration, by Dr. Koster, must be consigned, on 
fullest deliberation, to the Mare’s-nest Museum. He has a theory for 
escaping from the difficulty in reconciling the freedom of the sacred 
writers with the Divine influence imparted in inspiration, that resembles 
those medicines which remove the disorder, but kill the patient. He 
supposes that revelation was made to Abraham, Moses, and others, 
not of doctrines, &c., but of facts. For example, Abraham’s con- 
sciousness of God was miraculously elevated, so that he concluded God 
entertained for him an especial love, and would bless his soul; and 
thus the promise and covenant, made by God, are to be understood as 
the mere reflection of the patriarch’s new views of the Divine good- 
ness. The ‘thus saith the Lord,’ throughout the Old Testament, is 
only a Hebrew mode of expressing the individual conclusions of those 
favoured persons as to what God would wish done, or would do. 
Moses is supposed to have derived the greater portion of the ceremo- 
nial economy from Egypt; and yet, without any culpable fraud, to have 
represented every particular as according to a pattern divinely given. 
The circumstances attending the prescription of the Decalogue, because 
unfavourable to this notion, are supposed to be the relation of a later 
pen. The fact, that a man had attained views of the Divine nature 
superior to those about him, is supposed by this writer to give him a 
warrant for issuing commands, announcing doctrines, and predicting 
the future, as he sees best; claiming meanwhile for every separate 
saying, the especial sanction of a Divine injunction. This notion is 
the legitimate issue of the theory of inspiration propounded by Mr. 
Morell, in his ‘ Philosophy of Religion.’ Such an hypothesis says little 
for their sense of the demands of truth who can maintain it. Their 
ethics are in even greater disorder than their theology. 

Delitzsch’s Song of Solomon is very favourably noticed by Umbreit, 
a labourer in the same field. Both reviewer and reviewed are agreed 
in the opinion that this book is a poem in praise of wedded love, with- 
out reference in the mind of the poet to any spiritual or future signi- 
ficance. Now, however, that Christianity has endowed that relationship 
with the higher meaning which allies it with Christ and his church, 
we are authorized in keeping such analogies in view throughout its 
interpretation. 
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Ritschl, on the Origin of the Ancient Catholic Church, occupies a 
distinguished place among the works which have appeared of late on 
the questions connected with the rise and character of what may be 
termed the post-Apostolic Christianity. The labours of the Tiibingen 
school have prompted an investigation which must unquestionably, in 
the end, invalidate the results of their boasted ‘ objective criticism.’ Dr. 
Ritschl’s book, learned and independent, stands on the right side, and 
receives its due meed of praise at the hands of Redepenning. 

But the books worthy of attention in the recent publications of 
Germany and France are few—and so, from the present condition of 
power and of the press in those countries, it must continue to be. Dr. 
Drumann has published an erudite development of Ultramontane 
Romanism in a Life of Boniface VIII.; and Dr. Grabbe has pub- 
lished a collection of interesting papers on the life and labours of 
Neander. A new edition of Herder’s works has appeared, edited by 
Cotta; and C. A. F. Brickner has issued the first volume of a some- 
what bulky Life of Cicero. In France, Comte has sent forth the 
second volume of his Systéme de Politique Positive ; and Proudhon has 
been allowed to publish his Révolution Sociale démontrée par le Coup 
@ Etat,—Napoleon being, in the view of the author, a link in the pro- 
cess still working towards the development of socialism. In America, 
the most remarkable publications that have appeared, are Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale, of which this is no place to speak ; and more than one 
work from an anti-English, and, strange to say, an anti-Republican 
school, who would fain persuade their countrymen that it is very bad 
taste in them not to prefer Louis Napoleon to Louis Kossuth. But 
the said ‘countrymen’ are stubborn on this point—nineteen-twen- 
tieths of them being much more of a mind with the Senate of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has declared ‘that it becomes all free states to 
cultivate amity among themselves, to the end, that should the emer- 
gency arise, they may the more easily combine their powers to repel 
the attacks of despots.’ 


I. Western Himalaya and Tibet. By Tuomas Trompson, M.D. 
8vo. London, 1852.—Dr. Thompson has here presented us with an 
account of his ‘journey through the mountains of Northern India 
during the years 1847, 1848.’ It is a work full of scientific observa- 
tion, especially in relation to the botany of those regions; combining 
the interest of a book of travel with information that will entitle it to 
a permanent place in the library of the naturalist. 

II. The Israel of the Alps. 8vo. Illustrated Library. 1852.— 
This is the title given to a work on the history of the Vaudois, trans- 
lated by Mr. William Hazlitt, from the French of the Rev. Dr. Alexis 
Muston. The translator has not confined himself to the work of mere 
translation, but has enriched the narrative with contributions from 
other sources. The volume is neatly printed, and illustrated with 
numerous and excellent engravings. Such of our readers as may 
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wish to possess a good book on this subject will do well to procure 
* The Israel of the Alps.’ 

Til. The Lands of Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, as visited in 
1851. By Joun Arron, D.D. 8vo. Fullarton. 1852.—This is a 
handsomely printed volume, and the engravings which illustrate it are 
of the first order. Dr. Aiton is also a man of information and intel- 
ligence, and expresses himself in a free and unartificial manner. We 
cannot say that we regard his literary taste as being at all times what 
we might have expected; but the merit of the book is, that it gives a 
spirited and literal description of peoples and countries where, after a 
comparative sleep of many centuries, everything is now giving forth 
signs of change. It is expected that the volume will have a large 
sale, and we think it probable that the anticipation of the publisher in 
this respect will be realized. 

IV. Letters on the Church of Rome. By Bartist WRI0THESLEY 
Noet. 12mo. London, 1852.—Mr. Noel states very distinctly and 
fully in his preface the design of these letters. He professes to con- 
trast the doctrine and practice of the Church of Rome with those of 
our Lord and his apostles. ‘In the development of this contrast,’ he 
writes, ‘I have shown that the Church of Rome is the rival and 
enemy of the Church of Christ; that its hierarchy is without commis- 
sion or authority; that its doctrine is a spurious gospel; that its pur- 
gatory is an antichristian fiction; that its worship is idolatrous; that 
its sacraments are delusive and disgraceful; that its sacrifice of the 
altar is fictitious, useless, and profane; that its transubstantiation is a 
blasphemous absurdity; that its confessional is a tyranny which en- 
slaves and corrupts mankind; that its discipline is at once relaxed and 
sanguinary; that its opposition to the study of the Word of God is 
impious; and that its whole system, against Scripture and reason, is 
constructed to give dignity, power, and wealth to the priests.’ Mr. 
Noel has been careful, in the prosecution of his object, to ground his 
argument, as regards the true nature of Romanism, on the documentary 
evidence supplied by the Church of Rome herself, especially in the 
decisions of the Council of Trent. The characteristics of Mr. Noel’s 
mind are so wéll known as to relieve us from the necessity of saying 
more than that the work is pervaded by that candid, conscientious, 
and devout spirit observable in everything written or uttered by the 
author. 

V. Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Dto- 
nysius Larpner, D.C.L. 8vo. London, 1852.—The departments 
of natural philosophy embraced in this, as Dr. Lardner designated 
it, ‘second course,’ includes heat, common electricity, magnetism, 
and voltaic electricity. The next, and concluding volume, will em- 
brace astronomy and meteorology. The present volume is illustrated 
with more than two hundred engravings; and the author states that in 
the composition of the work he has had in view the satisfaction of 
those who desire to obtain a knowledge of the elements of physics 
without pursuing them through their mathematical consequences and 
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details. The methods of demonstration and illustration have accord- 
ingly been adapted to such readers. 

The work has been also composed with the object of supplying that 
information relating to physical and mechanical science which is re- 
quired by the medical and law student, the engineer and artisan, by 
those who are preparing for the Universities, and, in short, by those 
who, having already entered upon the active pursuits of business, are 
still desirous to sustain and improve their knowledge of the general 
truths of physics, and of those laws by which the order and stability 
of the material world are maintained. 

VI. The Three Colonies of Australia. By Samu. Sypney. 8vo. 
Illustrated London Library, 1852.—The three colonies intended in 
this title-page are New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia; 
and the description given embraces an account of their respective 
pastures, copper mines, and gold fields. Pretty well everything a 
man may wish to know will be found in this volume, given, in a 
great measure, not only in beautiful type, but in admirable pictorial 
illustrations. 

VII. An Analysis and Summary of the New Testament. 8vo. 
Oxford, Cambridge.—The author of this Analysis and Summary has 
acquitted himself so well in several works of this description, as to 
give him a claim on our confidence in this new effort. The volume is 
described as including ‘the four Gospels harmonized into one con- 
tinuous narrative; the Acts of the Apostles, and continuous history of 
St. Paul; an analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelations; with 
copious notes, historical, geographical, and antiquarian.’ It is full of 
valuable material, admirably digested and arranged. 

VIII. A Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. By 
Mapvame Ipa Prierrer. 8vo. Illustrated London Library.— 
Madame Pfeiffer travels too fast to be more than very partially ac- 
quainted with the people and the countries she visits. But she is an 
extraordinary person, and her descriptions, so far as they relate to 
what she has herself seen and heard, may, we think, be trusted. Her 
descriptive power, and the temper in which she braves and bears her 
difficulties, give no little charm to her pages. This translation is en- 
riched with numerous explanatory notes, with eight tinted engravings, 
and in addition to a brief sketch of Icelandic history, presents an 
essay on Icelandic poetry, from the French of M. Bergmann. 

IX. A Commentary of Medical and Moral Life, or Mind and the 
Emotions considered in relation to Health, Disease, and Religion. By 
Wituram Cooke, M.D. Fep. Longman § Co., 1852.—The design 
of this treatise is sufficiently indicated in its title-page. It is not a 
book for the medical profession exclusively, nor even chiefly, but gives 
the results of a life of observation in relation to the subject of which 
it treats, in a form adapted to be as useful to the divine as to the 
physician—adapted, indeed, to suggest rules of self-government that 
may assist any thoughtful man to guard both himself and others 
against many of the unnecessary ills of life. ‘The style of the work is, 
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we think, much too diffuse. Had effort been made to put it into half 
the space, it would have been a better book. Now-a-days, it is rarely 
wise to treat a subject on the plan of saying all that may be said upon 
it. The one half may in general be safely left in the form of sug- 
estion. 

X. Four Months in England. By a West Inpian. Fep. Par- 
tridge & Co. The ‘Rev. John Horsford, Wesleyan missionary at St. 
Vincent’s, is the author of this publication; but why Mr. Horsford 
should publish a volume of the most commonplace gossip about Eng- 
land, for Englishmen; or about Methodism, for Wesleyan Methodists, 
we cannot divine. 

XI. Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor 
Cousix. Translated by O. W. Wricut. 2 vols., fep. Clarke— 
Our estimate of Cousin’s genius is by no means so high as some men 
entertain; but this well-executed and handsomely printed translation 
of his famous lectures on the history of modern philosophy will be 
welcome to a large class of readers. ‘The learning, the general acute- 
ness, and the never-failing beauty and elegance of style, by which 
Cousin is distinguished, are nowhere more observable than in the three 
courses of lectures here given to the public in an English dress. The 
writer’s estimate of Locke is singularly erroneous and untrustworthy, 
but no philosophical student who can possess himself of these volumes 
should be without them. 

XII. The Contest with Rome. By Jutivs Cuaries Hare, M.A. 
8vo. Parker, 1852.—This is a charge, swollen into a volume, by means 
of a series of appended notes in answer to Dr. Newman’s recent 
lectures. The notes, which are nearly forty in number, touch on all 
the more material and sensitive points at issue between Dr. Newman 
as an Ultramontane Romanist, and his old friends in our established 
church. Archdeacon Hare is one of the few men among the clergy 
of the Church of England who seem to be fully alive to the present 
posture of our ecclesiastical affairs, and fully equal to dealing with it. 

XIII. Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boy. By Carten. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Proressor A. L. Kranse.—It has been 
said that Emilie Carlen is the most popular female writer in Sweden. 
It is also said, on the other hand, that this honour is due only 
to Frederika Bremer. Supposing an equal acquaintance with the 
works of both writers, the question appears to us to resolve itself into 
one of taste, rather than merit. Miss Bremer’s home scenes are perfect, 
but she could not paint the pirate scenes on the Norwegian Fiord with 
the spirit which makes the Rose of Listelén so full of charm. Ivar is 
an excellent story, told with great ease and sprightliness; the characters 
are sketched by a practised hand, in bold, distinct outline, without 
undue elaboration. They act and speak for themselves, and we are 
allowed to come to our own conclusions respecting them, instead of 
their being all led before us in a sort of court martial, tried and 
sentenced, to be moralized upon for a given number of pages, after the 
manner of some story writers—a most unmerciful and extreme penalty 
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of the law, which falls heavily upon the innocent reader. We will 
not take the edge off the reader’s interest in this pleasant book, by 
hinting at the course of the story; the moral is pointed against undue 
distinctions of rank, and especially against the Swedish rage for titles. 
All who read it must feel that Professor Kranse has placed us under 
much obligation. 

XIV. The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter. By Taomas 
Cotttns Simon, Esq. 8vo. Seeleys, 1852.—The remainder of this 
title-page reads thus—‘ Containing the original text of all the passages 
in ancient writers supposed to imply a journey from the East, with the 
translation of Roman-catholic comments; showing that there is not 
the least sign in antiquity of the alleged fact, nor even of there having 
been a tradition to that effect.’ Such is the course of investigation 
which Mr. Simon has pursued, beginning with the earlier authorities 
and descending to the later, and such is the result at which he has 
arrived. The volume is commended as able and trustworthy by Dr. 
M‘Caul, of Dublin, and by Dr. Cumming, of London; and to all who 
are desirous of forming a satisfactory judgment on the question to 
which it relates, it will furnish ample material. 

XV. Our Iron Roads. 8vo. Illustrated London Library.—In 
this volume Mr. F. S. Williams discourses on the History, the Construc- 
tion, and the Social Influences of Railroads—a large theme, on which 
there will be much discoursing when Mr. Williams and ourselves shall 
have ceased to be discoursers on this subject or on any other. Next 
in importance to the power of the printing-press, as bearing on the 
progress of humanity, is the power of the steam-engine. With us, 
its sound is everywhere as the knell of feudalism; and through the 
world, it is as the proclamation of an approaching end to the isolation 
of provinces and peoples. The preserves of the obsolete and worn-out, 
all the world over, are about to be broken in upon. The economics 
of Mr. Williams’s book supply material for reflection to the statesman 
and the philosopher. 

XVI. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. W. A. 
Butter, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 8vo. Second Edition. Dublin.—Professor Butler distin- 
guished himself, some time before his decease, by his treatise on the 
doctrine of ‘development,’ in reply to Dr. Newman; and these ser- 
mons present a richer combination of the qualities necessary to 
sermons of the first class, than we have met with in any living writer. 
They are characterized at once by discrimination and earnestness, by 
beauty and power; and while pervaded by a truly philosophical spirit, 
the philosophy is of the kind which subserves evangelical truth. 
They are models of their kind—that is, of the kind that should be 
addressed to congregations possessing a fair measure of intelligence. 
We say to the preacher, whether young or old—purchase them, read 
them, study them. 

XVII. What of the Night? a Glance at the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. By Taomas Bowpen.—Mr. Bowden has deferred ap- 
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pearing before the public as an author until the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. The work before us is a poem, in four parts, in which the 
author pours forth his experiences and his thoughts in blank verse, 
Those who know Mr. Bowden will no doubt value this memorial from 
his hand, expressive as it is of good sense and earnest religious feeling. 

XVIII. The Church of the Apostolic Age. By Henry W. G. 
Tuetrscu, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. Translated from the 
German, by Tuomas Carty ez, of the Scottish bar. Fep. Bosworth, 
1852.—We have many importations from German doctors of philo- 
sophy and theology for which we cannot feel grateful; but to the 
volume before us we give a hearty welcome. The author is a man of 
thorough erudition, and, in the main, a man of right thinking and 
right feeling. He has no sympathy with that school among his 
countrymen who would reduce the historical element in connexion 
with the origin of Christianity to the smallest possible compass. On 
the contrary, he has the true historical spirit in him, and in writing of 
the early times of the church, does his best to become a man of those 
times. The student who would see ‘ the Church of the Apostolic Age’ 
as she really was, will do well to avail himself of Dr. Theirsch’s 
assistance for that purpose. 

XIX. Pastoral Theology. By A. Vixet, Professor of Theology in 
Lausanne. Translated from the French, Fep. Clarke, 1852.— 
This volume consists of copious notes relating to pastoral theology, as 
used by Professor Vinet in his lectures at Lausanne. They are neces- 
sarily imperfect and fragmentary, but the germ is always present where 
the development is not, and the book is rich in wisdom for the devout, 
especially for the student of theology, and the pastor. 

XX. Histoire des Crimes du deux Decembre. Par V. Scuaicuer. 
12mo. Chapman, 1852. M. Scheelcher writes on the crimes of the 
second of December as ‘a representative of the people; but he is 
careful to sustain his allegations against the man now in posses- 
sion of the supreme power in France, by an appeal to documents, 
and to evidence of various kinds. Victor Hugo depicts the villanies 
of that memorable day as a rhetorician, though with little colouring 
beyond what the facts themselves naturally suggest; but Scheelcher 
acquits himself more in the spirit of the historian and the statesman. 
Both should be read. 

XXI. Use and Abuse; or, Right and Wrong in the relation to 
Labour, of Capital, Machinery, and Land. By W.M‘Comsir. 12mo. 
Ward 8; Co., 1852.—This is a small book, but its subject is a weighty 
one, and the manner in which it is expounded is by no means a common- 
place affair. The object of the writer is to determine, as the title of 
the work indicates, what the causes are which distract the wholesome 
relations of labour to the other elements of society—in other words, 
how it is that labour is not always available, and always sufficiently 
paid, and how it is that the irregularities between the few and the 
many come to be such as we find them. These results the author 
traces to three causes—to our laws and usages in relation to landed 
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property, to the extensive use of machinery, and to our system of 
credit. The reasoning of the author on the first and last of these 
causes we would commend to the close attention of our readers—if we 
mistake not, they will feel, as they read, that they are getting a little 
light on a subject which greatly needs illuminating. 

XXIL—The Treasure-seeker’s Daughter; a Tale of the Days of 
James the First. By Hannan Lawrence.—Among the qualifica- 
tions necessary to the writer of a successful historical tale, the foremost 
are an accurate and minute acquaintance with the events, the character, 
and the manners of the particular period; and a skill in so presenting 
them, that the reader shall feel, as he fixes attention on the writer’s 
picture, as though he had himself lived in the midst of such scenes 
This object Miss Lawrence has admirably accomplished. Her spirited 
conversations are true to human nature, and yet have a character 
which could be appropriate to no other reign than that to which they 
belong. Notwithstanding this, there is so entire a want of plot, that 
the story lacks interest. ‘There is so much evidence of reading, culture, 
and unmistakable talent, that one feels vexed at not having been able 
more thoroughly to enjoy the book. A good plot it may be a difficult 
thing to invent, and we feel heterodox enough to advise the authoress, 
another time, to do as all the literary world does, in a similar emergency, 
beg, borrow, or steal. To the lover of historical pictures, and we trust 
there are many such, ‘The Treasure-seeker’s Daughter’ will be a 
volume of much interest; and the high principle which these pictures 
embody and express, contribute to raise the narrative far above the 
level of tales for mere amusement. 

XXIII.—Report of a Public Discussion carried on by Henry 
TowNLey and Georce Jacop Horyoake, on the Question, Is there 
sufficient proof of the Existence of a God? Fep. 1852. Ward & Co.— 
The great apostle of atheism looks very small in this discussion. After 
such an exhibition, we do not wonder that he should have become 
somewhat shy of further encounter in this form. Mr. Holyoake’s 
ground is that commonly taken by atheists. He does not say there 
is no God—he contents himself with declaring that the arguments of 
the theist do not give him certainty on that point. He admits that 
the eternity of the universe is a mystery which he cannot explain; 
but he contends that the eternity of a first cause, as the originator 
of the universe, is a greater mystery, and he begs permission to be 
allowed to halt in what he deems the lesser mystery, without troubling 
himself about the greater. Thisis the drift of his reasoning, and very 
sorry reasoning it is. ‘The man who demands, upon any subject, the 
kind or degree of evidence which the subject from its own nature does 
not admit, is a man past reasoning with. The province of reason is 
twofold—to give reasons in all cases where reasons may be given; and 
to determine the cases in which it is unreasonable to expect them. But 
Mr. Holyoake is not well versed in such distinctions, and we trust that 
the challenge to discussion, so often made by persons of his class, will 
not be so commonly unheeded as heretofore. 
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